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PREFACE 


The theme of the 79th Annual Meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, held April 11~12, 1975, was suggested to me 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, Mr. Elmer B. Staats, a 
distinguished member of the Board of the Academy. His office last year 
produced, among many other items, a compilation of reports on commodity 
shortages, reflecting the federal government's concern with this major issue. 

Whether certain commodities are truly in scarce natural supply relative 
to current use and demand, or are available in amounts limited by political 
and economic pressures, was one of the major issues considered by the 
participants in this year’s program. The contributors did not agree about: (1) 
the existence of scarcity; (2) the particular commodities believed to be in 
short supply; (3) the reasons for shortages; or (4) whether, or how, society 
should made adjustments to perceived scarcity. 

But there is more than subjective perception to characterize many of the 
concerns about food, fertilizer, minerals, petroleum, and energy resources in 
general. Descriptive statistics ofthe world supplies are probably reasonably 
accurate, and the projections of population are generally accepted by 
various authorities and agencies. There is little disagreement that world 
population growth is the chief cause of increasing demand. 

More than 1,800 years were required for the world’s population 
to increase from 210-million to one billion. About 125 years were needed to 
produce the second billion, but only 30 years to grow the third billion. Now, 
only 15 years are needed to add the fourth billion; and should our growth 
rate continue, the present population of 3.6 billion will double in 35 years. 

By the end of this century the population of the world could increase by a 
billion every eight years. More than 80 percent of this increase will occur 
in developing countries where the increase of food production has not kept 
pace with the people production. Is this a recent pending disaster facing 
humanity, or are we just now awakened to the calls of social 
evolution? 

Are we unduly pessimistic in our projections? Is society facing scarcity? 
Is it real, imagined or manipulated? Are new political, social and 
economic alliances capable of regulating the flow of production and 
consumption? Will new energy resources protect us from radical changes in 
our mode of living? Is there any beam of sanguinity to light the 
path of our future? 

The beliefin man’s onward, upward movement of increasing productivity 
and progress that so much characterized the late 1800s seems much longer ago 
than a century. The language of our thoughts today includes instead the 
limits of growth, zero population increase, reduction of use, and energy crisis. 
Our theme, therefore, is appropriate and timely: adjusting to scarcity. 

Some emphasis in the articles in this volume is on scarcity, but much is on 
- adjustment. To adjust has various meanings: to bring to agreement, to settle, 
to cause to conform, to adapt, to fit or to regulate. Perhaps all of these 
meanings will be employed as the world continues to define and confront its 
perception of scarcity. 


MARVIN E. WOLFGANG 
tio 
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Population and Scarcity of Food 


By EVERETT S. LEE 


ABSTRACT: The world’s population is growing at a rate 
which cannot be sustained. Rapid growth, however, is seldom 
found outside developing countries, while developed coun- 
tries are close to zero population growth. Since World War 
II there have been impressive gains in agricultural pro- 
ductivity in developed countries, but in underdeveloped 
countries there has been little or no improvement in per 
capita production. Western methods of agriculture, though 
highly productive in yield per acre or yield per man-hour, 
are so extravagant in the use of energy that these methods 
are not transferable. Agricultural methods which are sparing 
in the use of energy must be developed for all countries, 
but particularly for underdeveloped countries. Still, no fore- 
seeable improvements in agricultural production will permit 
long term growth of population in underdeveloped countries. 
The time remaining to make the necessary adjustments be- 
tween population and natural resources is short, and there is 
no time for social and economic developments to bring down 
the birth rate in developing countries in the gradual fashion 
of developed countries. 


Everett S. Lee is a Professor of Sociology, University of Georgia, and Chairman, 
Southern Regional Demographic Group. He is a Consultant to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and National Science Foundation, and former President of the 
Population Association of America. His publications include Population Redis- 
tribution and Economic Growth in the U.S., Migration and Mental Disease, 
and ae articles in sociological, statistical, demographic and historical 
journals. 


Research on which this article is based was funded by the National Science Foundation, 
Research Applied to National Needs. 
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T IS more impertinent for a demo- 
grapher than for an agronomist 
or a food economist to talk about 
population and food. The crude facts 
of population growth are well known 
and are so startling that the many 
refinements a demographer would 
make seem unimportant. There is no 
escaping the conclusion that at pres- 
ent rates of growth the world popu- 
lation will soon exceed our capacity 
to provide food and other necessary 
natural resources. Either the birth 
rate must come down or the death 
rate must go up. 

There are, however, both short 
and long term aspects of population 
growth and the provision of food. In 
the very long run, we can say that 
no matter how small the rate of in- 
crease, say one-tenth of one percent 
per year, it will be more than the 
earth’s resources can bear. As is true 
of every other species, plant or ani- 
mal, there are limits to the growth of 
mankind. At so low a rate of growth, 
however, we could contemplate the 
future with equanimity; the time 
for muddling through to the eventual 
solution of zero population growth 
would surely be sufficient. 

Unfortunately, we have no such 
timetable. The world’s population 
over the past few years has been 
growing at the highest rate ever— 
almost two percent per year—a rate 
that will double humanity in less 
than 40 years and quadruple it in 80. 
Thus, within the life of children 
already born, we envision the 
world’s population as growing from 
4 to 16 billion. Few demographers or 
scientists dealing with natural re- 
sources consider that occurrence 
likely. At the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, a careful study of the 
substitutability of minerals and ele- 
ments led to the conclusion that 
15 billion was the approximate limit 
of human increase, after which 


the shortage of at least one irreplace- 
able element would bring it to a halt. 
However, well before that time the 
increasing disparity between the 
haves and have-nots would reduce 
population growth through star- 
vation or would lead to military con- 
flicts having similar effects, not only 
on warring nations but on other 
nations as well. 

With disaster so imminent, rea- 
sonable people mightassume that all 
nations would be turning their atten- 
tion to ways of decreasing popula- 
tion growth and of increasing food 
supply. Indeed, there is much re- 
search aimed at such ends. The bi- 
ology of human reproductivity is 
now being accorded some of the 
attention that has been lavished `’ 
upon cattle and chickens, and our 
knowledge of conception and con- 
traception grows steadily. The ar- 
mamentarium of contraceptives is 
large, and several methods are 
highly effective; of more immedi- 
ate importance may be improve- 
ments in the detection of pregnancy 
and the technology of abortion. Al- 
ready the population growth in 
developed countries—in Europe, in 
countries where European stock is 
dominant, and in Japan— zero popu- 
lation growth is near. In the three 
Germanies— East, West, and Berlin 
—deaths now exceed births, as they 
do in large areas of several other 
developed countries. In the United 
States, for example, several cities 
now exhibit a natural decrease. The 
number of counties where calls to 
the undertaker exceed those to the 
obstetrician has been 400 or more in 
at least one recent year, and the num- 
ber is likely to rise above 800. 

One of the most promising aspects 
of the fall in the birth rate is the speed 
with which it has occurred in de- 
veloped countries and the rapidity 
with which it is occurring in some 
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of the more advanced developing : 


countries. Only a few years have 
passed since most developed coun- 
tries were in the midst of a postwar 
baby boom, a period of rapid eco- 
nomic growth and boundless opti- 
mism. Projections of birth rates for 
this period would have yielded an 
Ee leer of more than 75 percent per 

generation in the United States, and 
the black population was expected to 
double its numbers every 22 to 23 
years—-somewhat more rapidly 
than Malthus thought possible. Yet, 
beginning in the late 1950s and ac- 
celerating in the 1960s, the fall in 
the birth rate was already such that 
projected births for younger Ameri- 
can women were below the replace- 
ment level. 

Such is the case throughout most 
developed countries. Furthermore, 
in those countries that are still far 
behind the leaders in industrial 
development, the fall has been 
equally impressive. Eastern Euro- 
pean countries are prime examples. 
Before World War II, most of these 
countries had high rates of natural 
increase. In Yugoslavia, for example, 
the birth rate in the early 1950s was 
about 30 per 1,000 population; today 
itis 16, nearly a 50 percent decline. 
For that country as a whole, the birth 
rate is just sufficient, given current 
mortality, to insure the replacement 
of the current population. However, 
birth rates do not decline uniformly. 
In the fertile Voivodina the rate of 13 
per 1,000 is not enough to replace 
the population; but in Kosova, 
largely a Moslem area, the birth 
‘rate is nearly three times as high, 
and the population is growing at 
nearly three percent per year.? 


1. Demographic Research Center, comp., 
The Development of Yugoslavia’s Popu- 
lation in the Post-War Period. (Beograd, 
Yugoslavia: Demographic Research Center, 
1974), p. 12. 


Thus the problem of growth in 
developed countries is largely one of 
uneven development, with certain 
groups or certain areas maintaining 
high birth rates. while others fail to 
replace the parental generation. In 
Yugoslavia, women aged 50 to 54 in 
1971 with no schooling had had an 
average of 4.46 live births, as com- 
pared to only 1.04 for university 
graduates. The only women who had 
enough children to replace their 
generation were those with primary 
or no schooling, and the number of 
births dropped with each increase in 
years of school completed.” 

Data such as these lend credence 
to the contention of some countries 
represented at the World Population 
Conference in Bucharest that the 
key to the future of mankind is de- 
velopment rather than the imme- 
diate imposition of massive birth 
control programs. Following Marxist 
principles, one can argue that every 
stage of economic development has 
its own law of population. Thus, in 
developed countries like the Soviet 
Union, high levels of industrial and 
social development have resulted in 
a decline in births so great that zero 
population growth is in sight, with 
some areas already below the re- 
placement level. 

Furthermore, it can be demon- 
strated that in India or in almost any 
other underdeveloped country, the 
production of children declines as 
income and education increase. In 
Ghana the number of children pro- 
duced by women with no education 
averages about 5.7, while those with 
secondary educations have 2.5— 
approximately the number needed 
to replace their generation. Gha- 
naian women with university de- 
grees, however, average only .5 


2. Demographic Research Center, 
Yugoslavia’s Population, p. 21. 
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children each. Even in Jordan, 
where Moslem influences predom- 
inate, women with secondary or 
higher education have only half as 
many children as women with no 
education.? Undoubtedly, social and 
economic development, and in par- 
ticular the improvement of the fe- 
male condition, will result in con- 
siderable decreases in population 
growth. But education and socio- 
economic development in a develop- 
ing country can be very slow for 
reasons which are evident in the 
population structure. 

In some underdeveloped coun- 
tries, 45 percent or more of the 
population consists of children un- 
der age 15, while males in the work- 
ing years, say 15 to.65, constitute 
little more than a quarter of the total 
population. The shortage of labor is 
acute; therefore, everyone who can 
work must do so. This is possible 
only in domestic establishments— 
largely subsistence farms. In fact, 
much of the agricultural work in 
such countries is done by women 
and children; custom allows men a 
greater measure of leisure and inde- 
pendence. Children cannot be 
spared from work for school atten- 
dance and, since teachers are likely 
to want payment in cash, schooling 
depends largely on the number of 
men engaged in the money econ- 
omy. For each of the men who are 
potential workers in nondomestic 
industry, there is at least one child of 
elementary school age. 

Contrast this situation with 
Sweden, where near zero population 
growth is an old story. In that country 
only a quarter of the population is 
under age 15, and women, no longer 
overly burdened with childbearing 
and childrearing, are able to join 

3. Lester R. Brown, In the Human Inter- 


est (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1974), p. 115. 


men in nondomestic employment. 
For every child of elementary school 
age, there are four adults who earn 
wages which can be tapped to pro- 
vide for schools and teachers. In 
short, moderate investment in hu- 
man resources, in itself almost 
certain to reduce the birth rate, is 
nearly impossible in underdevel- 
oped countries, though it is the nor-~- 
mal expectation in developed coun- 
tries. 

In the long run, perhaps the two 
centuries or so of accelerated devel- 
opment in Western countries, the 
desired expansion of education and 
economic improvement might ex- 
tend to the less developed countries, 
even if they utilized only their own 
resources as the Soviet Union has 
done and as China is doing. Clearly, 
we cannot wait so long for this 
kind of development. The devel- 
oped countries, so often assailed 
for their reckless consumption of 
both replaceable and irreplaceable 
resources, have already made an 
extraordinary concession to the 
world’s problem of excessive 
growth. Consider, for example, that 
part of the world’s population in- 
crease accounted for by the dif- 
ferent nations. In 1972 the world’s 
population grew by about 71 million. 
Of this number, China and India 
accounted for 26 million, or more 
than a third. In the same year, 
the United States grew by 1.3 
million—about the same as the 
Philippines and little more than 
Thailand, Iran and Turkey. Ex- 
ceeding the United States in numeri- 
cal growth were such countries as 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Mexico and 
Indonesia. With an increase of 3.4 
million persons, Indonesia ranked 
third among the world’s nations, 
adding 50 percent more people than 
did the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union, however, contains some 8.6 
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million square miles and sprawls 
over two continents, while Indo- 
nesia, a scattering of islands, has 
less than 600,000 square miles of 
area. True, much of the Soviet Union 
is barely habitable, but so is a con- 
siderable portion of Indonesia. 

The scale of nations is so dis- 
pease that it is somewhat shocking 

o realize that our southern neigh- 
bor, Mexico, ranks thirteenth in 
population and twelfth in area. Until 
recently, Mexico enjoyed a high rate 
of economic growth along with a 
high rate of population growth. 
There was a widespread tendency 
to connect the two, and the govern- 
ment generally saw high fertility and 
falling mortality as essential factors 
in economic development. It there- 
fore resisted the introduction of 
birth control practices. The result is 
an annual population increment of 
1.8 million, more than that of the 
United States and Canada com- 
bined. Official attitudes in Mexico 
have changed, but it will be a long 
time before the birth rate of more 
than 40 per 1,000 population is re- 
duced to the 15 or 20 common to 
developed countries. 

Still, Mexico has that margin of 
safety that comes from relatively 
large size and varied terrain. Mexico 
has considerable mineral wealth, 
and there is still room to expand 
agriculture. Most countries, how- 
ever, are small both in population 
and in area, and most are subject to 
the vagaries of weather and politics 
which larger nations usually escape. 
Almost half of the world’s sovereign 
nations have fewer than 5 million 
inhabitants, and altogether they ac- 
count for 7 percent of the area. Only 
14 countries have more than 50 mil- 
lion inhabitants, but they account 
for 70 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion and almost half of its land area. 
Many of the smaller countries are 


island nations, some encompassing 
only part ofa single island and others 
including 100 or more, scattered 
over many miles with uncertain 
communication among them. Coun- 
tries with small areas can be devas- 
tated by a single meteorological 
event, as was Bangladesh during 
the recent floods. Like many other 
underdeveloped countries, Bangla- 
desh hardly hopes for self-suffi- 
ciency in food any longer, and the 
plaint of the Planning Commission 
member who is responsible for agri- 
cultural services in that country is 
echoed in other underdeveloped 
countries. Mr. Ahsan is quoted as 
saying: 


So far, we have relied on sophisticated 
technology. We have relied on machin- 
ery which uses expensive fuels and for 
which there are no spare parts. We have 
relied on herbicides which have created 
an ecological imbalance, and on ferti- 
lizers which are now nonexistent. 


We have about 100 million hands to 
work with, to help build a nation, and 
we have not used them. By trying to sub- 
stitute machines too quickly, we have 
educated a nation of superfluous beings, 
for whom manual labor has become an 
anathema. To survive, we must totally 
mobilize our resources, both material 
and human. 


The adoption of this policy indi- 
cates the limits to which Western 
agricultural technology can be 
pushed. It is certainly true that ge- 
netic improvements, like the new 
wheats and rices of the Green Revo- 
lution and the development of new 
plants such as triticum, will continue 
to have beneficial effects in under- 
developed countries. But these ef- 
fects are limited by the dependence 


4. Peter Muncie, “Bangladesh: New Rice 
and New Hope,” Christian Science Monitor, 
18 March 1975, p. 5. 
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‘upon energy and chemicals. Older 
grains may be the most productive 
when these resources are unavail- 
able. 

In the Western world, and partic- 
ularly in the United States, the in- 
creasing productivity of agriculture 
can be attributed largely to heavy 
fertilization and high energy inputs. 
In the long run, it will not be a short- 
age of land ora lack of water that will 
be the limiting factor in agricultural 
productivity. The crucial factor is 
energy, as the growing series of 
- studies which estimate the energy 
costs of American food production 
make painfully clear. It is a popular 
belief that the costs of food produc- 
tion in the United States are low, 
largely because such a small propor- 
tion of our population is directly 
engaged in agriculture and because 
we spend only about 17 percent of 
our disposable income on food—a 
proportion which rises above 80 per- 
cent in some of the underdeveloped 
countries. In reality, however, our 
cost for producing 1,000 kilocalories 
of plant material is about $38, as 
against $10 in India. This is due in 
part to differences in the plants used 
for food and in part to the extravagant 
use of fossil fuels in American 
agriculture.’ 

Currently, the United States uses 
the equivalent of 80 gallons of gaso- 
line for each acre of corn, our major 
crop. Phrased somewhat differently, 
we expend one kilocalorie of fuel to 
obtain 2.8 kilocalories of corn. Using 
our agricultural technology to feed 
the world population of four billion 
an average American diet would re- 
quire almost 500 billion gallons of 
fuel per year. Since the known re- 
serves are about 550 billion barrels 
of petroleum, it would take less than 


5. David Pimentel et al, “Food Pro- 
duction and the Energy Crisis,” Science 
182 (26 October 1973), p. 448. 
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30 years to exhaust them if petro- 
leum alone were used as a source of 
energy for agriculture. Feeding the 
population of India 3,000° food 
calories per day using our technol- 
ogy would require more energy 
than is now used by India for all pur- 
poses. Similarly, feeding the whole 
world in this fashion would require 
80 percent of the world’s total energy ^ 
expenditure for growing, proces- 
sing, transporting and preparing 
food.§ 

The oil embargo following the 
most recent Arab-Israeli war and the 
consequent rise in petroleum prices 
has weighed heavily on the under- 
developed world. For lack of money 
to buy oil and other chemicals, 
underdeveloped countries are re- 
treating to traditional practices, 
modified somewhat by the efforts of 
plant geneticists and soil scientists. 
The lowest energy inputs for various 
crops are obtained with shifting agri- 
culture, with wet rice culture, and 
with corn or potatoes grown at low 
energy intensity. With such methods, 
5 to 50 food calories can be obtained 
for each calorie of energy; but in our 
type of food system, 5 to 10 calories 
of fuel are expended in the produc- 
tion and consumption of each food 
calorie.’ 

Clearly, very few countries can 
afford an American diet which fea- 
tures the wasteful and perhaps haz- 
ardous transformation of plant cal- 
ories into animal calories. In con- 


‘trast to the great majority of coun- 


tries, where hunger is common- 
place, we “dig our graves with our 
steeth” as we consume cholesterol- 
laden and energy-expensive animal 
products. Until now, energy has 
been so cheap in the United States 


6. Pimental, “Food Production,” p. 446. 

7. John S. Steinhart and Carol E. Stein- 
hart, “Energy Use in the U.S. Food System,” 
Science 184 (19 April 1974), p. 312 ff. 
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that we could afford to raise enough 
food for ourselves and become the 
world’s granary at the same time. 
Energy is no longer cheap, however, 
and it bids to go higher still, perhaps 
five times as high. We are no longer 
forced to give our surpluses away in 
order to keep our farmers happy. 
The entry of the Soviet Union and 
“the Republic of China into the world 
grain market as major buyers means 
that we will not always have food 
to dispose of for charitable or po- 
litical purposes. 

Since World War II, developing 
countries have done little more than 
maintain a constant level of per 
capita food production. In contrast, 
developed countries, using energy- 
intensive techniques, have in- 
creased food production per capita 
to the point that they are frequently 
plagued by unsalable surpluses and 
by heavy farm subsidies. On the 
other hand, developing countries 
have had to import significant frac- 
tions of their food supply. In pay- 
ment, they have little more to offer 
than.raw materials, and they regu- 
larly sell food which is needed at 
home. The long run future for the 
developing countries is bleak. In the 
short run, there will be those years 
when nature is generous, and there 
will continue to be a reluctance to 
face long term problems. 

Even in the developed countries 
where communications are better 
and where consciousness has been 
aroused through population and 
food conferences and through tele- 
vision programs on Bangladesh or 
the Sahel, there is little evidence 
that programs are being mounted to 
increase self-sufficiency or to pro- 
vide food for the undernourished. 
The March 8, 1975 issue of the 
Economist illustrates this tendency 
very clearly. On the world oil market 
there is a glut so large that existing 


storage facilities have been ex- 
hausted and tankers are deliberately 
slowed in their overseas passages so 
that they can act as floating storage. 
Furthermore, the same issue of the 
Economist carries a suggestion by 
the Belgium Farm Minister that 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) members lessen their grow- 
ing wheat surplus by following the 
old practice of “denaturing” part of 
the crop by making it unfit for 
human consumption. In short, it was 
proposed that the wheat be mixed 
with fish oil: or dyed some striking 
color. We are again reminded of the 
1930s when potatoes were dyed blue 
to keep them off the market, and 
when coffee and wheat were used 
experimentally as fuel for locomo- 
tives. To this discouraging litany we 
simply add that farmers in the United 
States have apparently decided to re- 
duce their acreage in ‘anticipation of 
lower farm prices. 

The future is not completely 
bleak. While we do not have much 
time, we do have some, and. it is 
encouraging to note that reductions 
in the birth rate which took much 
longer in developed countries are 
occurring with unprecedented 
speed in those developing countries 
where the governments have ac- - 
tively supported programs of popu- 
lation control. The Chinese example 
is instructive. In this huge country, 
a massive program of public health 
has been joined with a program of 
birth limitation, featuring later 
marriage and effective contracep- 
tion. Adequate data are not avail- 
able to specify the effectiveness of 
the campaign, but competent ob- 
servers are convinced that it works 
and that the birth rate is falling at a 
rate seldom seen elsewhere. There 
are many other countries where pro- 
gress is evident, including Mauri- 
tius, Tunisia, South Korea, Egypt 
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and Costa Rica, to name a few. The 
major single problem that remains is 
India, not because it differs from a 
number of other countries in birth 
rate or agricultural productivity, but 
because it is so large. With 600 mil- 
lion inhabitants already, the Re- 
public of India may soon surpass 
China in population, depending of 
course upon the availability of food. 

Nevertheless, the recent World 
Conferences on Population and 
Food indicate that we are far from 
agreement as to what steps must be 
taken to solve either population or 
food problems. Population and 
power, and population and eco- 
nomic growth, are still equated in 
the minds of many political leaders. 
Emotional demands that the indus- 
trialized countries curtail their con- 
sumption and, indeed, their pro- 
duction, are coupled with requests 
for aid far in excess of the willing- 
ness or ability to give. The great con- 
tribution of developed to underde- 
veloped countries will not be food; 
that can never be in sufficient 
amount, regular, or ever-increasing; 
nor is it developed technology so 
much as it is the ability to create 
new technology. 

Western technology has been 
developed by countries with rich 
resources or easy access to rich 
resources. It has been prodigal in the 
use of land, water and energy. What 
is needed now is a technology that 
is adaptable to different and lesser 
resources. The underdeveloped 
countries must work on this them- 
selves, but if developed countries 


* 


* 


join them in creating new tech- 
nologies, progress will be much 
faster. Here it is worth noting that 
agricultural research in developed 
countries has paid for itself over 
and over again and is therefore 
looked upon as enormously success- 
ful. The truth, however, is that 
agricultural research has attracted 
relatively few of the best minds 
and that much of the agricultural 
bureaucracy is engaged in dissem- 
inating information rather than basic 
research. Perhaps this is why our 
efforts to improve agriculture in 
other countries have accomplished 
less than we had hoped. Too often 
we sent experts in the dissemination 
of practices which could not be 
adapted to different conditions. For 
basic research in population, agri- 
culture and energy, the commitment 
of the developed countries has been 
small and grudging. In all three 
areas we need to mount efforts 
which transcend the Manhattan Pro- 
ject in scale and equal it in intensity 
of effort. We have so little time— 
perhaps only two or three genera- 
tions. 

Finally, no discoveries, even 
those that make energy almost cost- 
less and quadruple yields through- 
out the world, can overcome the 
sheer necessity of reducing and 
eventually halting the growth of 
mankind. The developed coun- 
tries are well on the way to accom- 
plishing that end; the fate of the 
world and the future of developed 
countries now rests in the hands of 
the developing countries. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Pm Wendy Waddell, Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. I 
think the third complexity here is 
the length of life or the quality of 
life, if you will. In terms of the 


implications for global management, 
either by government as a whole or 
by private organizations, partic- 
ularly those in the United States, 
I wonder if either of our speakers 


eo? 
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would want to comment on the short 
term implications of international 
involvement in these resource scar- 
cities or these quality of life prob- 
lems or population growth prob- 
lems? 


A: In the short run it doesn’t make 
much difference. There is so little we 
can do for so vast a problem that the 
most we can do in the long run is, in 
my opinion, to offer help, not so 
much in solving problems, but in the 
techniques of learning how to solve 
problems, and that’s not a short term 
thing. 

It doesn’t matter how much grain 
we can give away now because very 
shortly whatever that limit is, it 
will be reached by the growth of 
population. Whereas we can elimin- 
ate a little misery in the short run, 
it makes no real difference in the 
long run. 


Q: I’m Charles W. Shepard. I’ve 
studied Malthus’ claim that the 
population was increasing at a geo- 
metric rate and the production was 
increasing just at arithmetic rates. 
Can we hope that a new technolog- 
ical breakthrough is likely to make 
this theory irrelevant? 


A: I have a suspicion that Mr. 
Malthus wishes he had never thought 
of geometric and arithmetic rates of 
growth, but the fact is, of course, 
that any rate of growth that proceeds 
for a long period of time is un- 
bounded. Since the world’s re- 
sources are not unbounded, if you 
grow long enough, you will certainly 
impinge upon the world’s resources. 
As Benjamin Franklin said long ago, 
if any plant were to be able to grow 
unimpeded, before long there would 
be only that plant in the world. 


Unfortunately, there is no way in 
which any species can grow indefi- 
nitely without taking all the re- 
sources away from whatever else 
exists, and when it does that, of 
course, it goes too. When Malthus 
was writing, the world’s population 
hadn’t reached its first billion. We’ve 
now reached the fourth billion, and 
it only takes us 30 years or so to add 
another four billion and maybe 40 
at the present rate of growth. In 
some two or three generations, we’re 
up to 16 billion people in the world. 
This obviously has to stop sooner 
or later. In my opinion, and I guess 
the opinion of most people, the 
sooner it stops the better. 

Again, just to get away from the 
self-flagellation of the developed 
countries, I think it’s wonderful that 
developed countries have been the 
first to make this sacrifice down to 
zero population growth. 


A (Grant): I’d like to comment 
briefly. Clearly there are some tech- 
nological breakthroughs that are 
still possible. If, for example, one 
could develop a grain that could de- 
velop nitrogen through its root struc- 
ture, which is what soybeans do, you 
could do away with most of the 
world’s fertilizer. There are some 
areas, as Dr. Lee pointed out, where 
we haven’t put that much brain 
power on the problem of food pro- 
duction. 

Secondly, and this is very impor- 
tant, the developing countries are 
people-plentiful and land-short. We 
are learning that if you follow the 
Japanese model of small Jabor-inten- 
sive farms, several things happen. 
If you have 1,000 acres with 500 two- 
acre farms on it and compare it with 
one 1,000-acre farm, first the 1,000 
acres with the 500 small farms will 
produce far more per acre, 50 to 100 
percent more per acre, assuming 
that that little farmer has adequate 
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access to education, technology, 
credit and the like. 

Also, it requires vastly more 
labor. There will be:5 to 10 times as 
much labor on that 1,000 acres with 
the 500 small farms as on the 1,000- 
acre big farm with the big tractors. 
This obviously has profound impli- 
cations for income distribution 
and people’s feeling of participation. 
Finally, and most importantly, we 
are finding that‘in those areas where 
you have 500 small farms on 1,000 
acres, and where the system is 
backing them up, birth rates drop 
precipitously as the successful pat- 
tern goes. 

So if you compare Taiwan, which 
is a land of two-acre farmers, with 
Mexico, which is in the modern 
sector a land of big farms, the birth 
rate in Taiwan, even though it has 
one-half the per capita income of 
Mexico, has been dropping pre- 
cipitously for years and has gone 
down from 43 to about 26 per 
1,000 ... whereas in Mexico 
I think it is still up around 40 per 
1,000. There are profound impli- 
cations in how you address this prob- 
lem of increasing food production. 


Q: I’m Dr. Edward Kalian from 
the United Nations in New York. 
Does Professor Lee think the ex- 
tensive use of the ... what's 
called the Green Revolution, could 
have any significant impact on the 
production of food in the world? 
And what are the limitations to 


that? 


A: Of course it’s important, and it 
is extendable to areas in which it 
hasn’t been used. All these things 
help, everything helps in the short 
run. 

In the long run, if you double 
the production, you also double the 
population, and you're back where 
you started. Just one comment on 
what Mr. Grant said about the small 


farm. It is possible that the Japanese. 


don’t practice agriculture at all; 
they practice horticulture, and every 


rice seed is personally put in the’ 


ground and personally attended. 
That doesn’t mean that there has 
been any less use of energy. You've 
substituted human energy for other 
kinds of energy. 

We get enormous yields of rice in 
Louisiana by seeding by airplane 
and then harvesting by mechanical 
methods. Whether you can increase 
production by going to a small farm 
development instead of a large farm 
seems to vary greatly from one part 
of the world to another, and in most 
parts of the world it’s been the op- 
posite. You had to get inefficient 
farmers off the soil in order to in- 
crease the productivity of the land. 
The Japanese have developed their 
human resources which, unfor- 
tunately, most countries have not 
done in real depth. 

You can find examples on both 
sides. However, the United States 
system of decreasing the input of hu- 
man labor and increasing other in- 
puts of labor ts the one that has been 
followed by most of the world, and 


I’m not at all sure whether we will- 


go away from that in any large way. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 420, July 1975 


Food, Fertilizer, and the New Global 
Politics of Resource Scarcity 


By JAMES P. GRANT 


ABSTRACT: Like the short circuits in an overloaded electrical 
system, arash of “systems overloads” in such essential fields as 
food and fertilizer supply are resulting from man’s apparent 
inability to adapt his institutions rapidly enough to permit a 
continuation of the rapid increases in output of recent years. 
The food and fertilizer crises of the mid-1970s, while ac- 
celerated by such short term factors as widespread drought 
and the recent unprecedented economic boom, are also very 
much the product of major, longer term, interacting trends. 
Growing demand has been outrunning traditional sources of 
supply for a number of essential commodities, including food, 
fertilizer and energy, at a time when most nations, including 
the United States, are becoming heavily dependent on each 
other for continued progress. World economic and political 
structures have been too slow in their response. Major disrup- 
tions and higher inflation have been a consequence. A 
critical issue is whether resolution of the longer term scarcity 
situations needs to continue in the 1974 context of “winners” 
and “losers.” This article examines how the United States in 
its role as global food manager contributed significantly 
through its actions in 1973 and much of 1974 to the crises of 
the mid-1970s which brought to the world double-digit 
inflation, massive recession, and innumerable premature 
deaths, and how the World Food Conference marked a sharp 
turn in United States—and world—policy toward seeking a 
positive-sum game approach to the food and fertilizer 
problems—-an approach by which all principal parties might 
gain. 
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trator of the Agency for International Development, and Director of the A.1.D. 
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OOD and fertilizer shortages in 
1974 shared prominence with 
the energy crisis in headlines and in 
global public concern. Almost daily, 
press stories reported rising deaths 
in the poor countries from increased 
malnutrition and starvation. In the 
United States, the eating of grain- 
intensive meats and the use of fertil- 
izers for such ornamental purposes 
as lawns, cemeteries, and golf 
courses became topics for spirited 
public debate and action by mil- 
lions. The November 1974 World 
Food Conference was a major event, 
so much so that a poll taken in 
mid-December 1974 reported that 
the American public had followed it 
more closely than any other inter- 
national event of the preceding 
months, including the Ford-Brezh- 
nev summit meeting in Vladivostok, 
Arafat’s visit to the United Nations, 
and problems in the Middle East.! 
Use of food for political purposes 
increased as Secretary of State Kis- 
singer conspicuously added food aid 
and sales to his kit of negotiating 
tools, most notably in the Middle 
East. Congress reacted to the result- 
ing diminution of humanitarian 
assistance by requiring that 70 per- 
cent of all food aid go to countries 
most seriously affected by recent 
soaring price increases, notably for 
food, oil and fertilizers. Govern- 
mental sources reported that food 
aid was the biggest single topic of 
White House mail through most of 
December and January, at times 
constituting more than 50 percent of 
the total mail received in the closing 
weeks of 1974. Underlining its im- 
portance for both the poor and the 
rich, the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
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reported that from the summer of 
1973 through the summer of 1974, 
rising food prices had contributed as 
much or even more to global double- 
digit inflation as had the rising cost 
of energy.” 

A critical first question is whether 
these phenomena of soaring prices 
and shortages for food and fertilizer 
are a result of cyclical phenomena 
or primarily a consequence of more 
fundamental factors. The thesis of 
this article is that the crises of the 
past year, while accelerated by short 
term factors, are also very much the 
product of major long term inter- 
acting trends. Most important among 
these is that growing demand has 
been outrunning traditional sources 
of supply for a number of essential 
commodities, including food, fertil- 
izer and energy—at a time when 
most nations, including the United 
States, are becoming heavily depen- 
dent on each other for their contin- 
ued progress—and that world 
economic and political structures 
have been too slow in their re- 
sponses. Major disruptions and 
higher inflation have resulted. 

The short term circumstances con- 
tributing to the jarring changes the 
world experienced in 1973 and 1974 
include the unprecedented eco- 
nomic boom of the early 1970s 
caused by the simultaneous ex- 
pansion of all the industrial eco- 
nomies for the first time since World 
War II; serious droughts that dras- 
tically limited available food sup- 
plies; and the Middle East con- 
flict that resulted in an oil embargo 
which, among other effects, also 
hampered fertilizer production. 
Clearly, these crises also are due to 
longer range secular factors. These 
factors are contributing to an emerg- 


2. Federal Reserve Bulletin, October 1974, 
p. 693. 
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ing global transformation that goes 
beyond the immediate consequen- 
ces of increasing interdependence. 
Figuratively speaking, the molec- 
ular structure of the world order is 
changing. Major issues, in rich and 
poor nations alike, increasingly con- 
stitute a crisscross of relationships 
requiring new global approaches 
to such concerns as food, fertilizer, 
energy, and stagflation if reasonable 
rates of growth are to continue. The 
challenge is that of living with 
growing interdependence—a chal- 
lenge which is sharpened by the 
efforts of developing countries to 
secure more equality with industrial 
nations. 

A critical second question is 
whether the resolution of the longer 
term world food, fertilizer and 
energy scarcity situations needs to 
continue in the 1974 context of “win- 
ners’ and “losers”—a negative- 
sum game situation in which gains 
for one party mean losses for an- 
other. Is it possible, with skill- 
ful global management, to con- 
struct a positive-sum game situation, 
as was the case with North America, 
Western Europe and Japan in the 
post-World War II era now ending, 
in which all principal players are 
net gainers? 

These are especially appropriate 
questions to ask Americans in the 
mid-1970s. The United States, on 
the one hand, is the world’s largest 
producer and exporter of raw mate- 
rials, is the largest producer of fertil- 
izer, and dominates the world food 
situation much as the Middle East 
dominates oil. In recent years, the 
. United States had been producing 
one-fifth of the world’s grain supply, 
and in 1973 it exported some three- 
quarters of the 97 million tons of 
grain that moved in trade between 
the major regions of the world. 

On the other hand, in the period 
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from 1972 through mid-1974, the 
United States was myopic in fore- 
seeing major changes and played its 
hand in the food and fertilizer sec- 
tors in such a way that there were 
big winners and mammoth losers 
—much as in the energy field. In 
its role as global food manager, the 
United States contributed signifi- 
cantly in 1973 and the first half of 
1974 (in some respects virtually up 
to the World Food Conference in 
November 1974) to the world crises 
of the mid-1970s. The Conference in 
Rome, however, appeared to con- 
firm a sharp turn in United States — 
and world—policy toward seeking 
a positive-sum game approach to the 
world food and fertilizer problems— 
an approach by which all principal 
parties might win. 


OVERLOAD OF GLOBAL SYSTEMS 


Recent economic growth rates 
have apparently outrun the capacity 
of the world’s economic, social and 
political systems to respond and adapt 
quickly enough to sustain them. 
Unprecedented rates of economic 
growth, particularly the 5 to 6 per- 
cent rates of increase in global out- 
put of goods and services of the late 
1960s and early 1970s, are outrun- 
ning the capacity of human institu- 
tions to respond and adapt. Like the 
short circuits in an overloaded elec- 
trical system, a rash of societal break- 
downs are resulting from man’s 
apparent inability to adapt his in- 
stitutions fast enough to permit a 
continuation of the rapid increases 
in output of recent years. Systems 
overloads have become the order of 
the day as the world has moved 
from the $1 trillion economy of the 
late 1940s into the $3 trillion eco- 
nomy ($5 trillion in current dollars) 
of the early 1970s. We have begun 
to see the ecological overload: pol- 
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lution in the cities, eutrophication of 
lakes, and decreasing fish catches 
due to overfishing. The unprece- 
dented increases of the 1960s and 
early 1970s in population and af- 
fluence have so expanded demand 
that the demand-supply relationship 
for a growing list of commodities 
shifted to a sellers’ market from 
what for many years had been a 
buyers’ market. This has happened 
most conspicuously for oil, but also 
for other products such as phos- 
phates and bauxite. Formerly weak 
oil sellers have utilized their new 
power to settle long-standing eco- 
nomic and political grievances. 
These same forces for increased 
demand have led to actual shortages 
of a few critical commodities, no- 
tably food and fertilizers. Remedial 
efforts to deal with problems in one 
sector have frequently aggravated 
problems in another. Thus, mea- 
sures to protect the environment both 
slowed the supply of energy—the 
campaign against the Alaska pipe- 
line for example—and increased its 
use and price, as with antipollutant 
devices on cars which increase gaso- 
line consumption. “Stagflation”— 
double-digit inflation accompanied 
by stumbling economic output—is 
yet another symptom. 

“Systems overloads” were appar- 
ent on many fronts by 1973. The 
pressure of increased demand and 
its consequences are illustrated 


clearly in the food and fertilizer 
fields. 


FOOD SYSTEM OVERLOAD 


The annual increase in effective 
demand for food has risen from some 
4 million tons in the early 1900s 
and 12 million tons in the early 1950s 
to some 25 to 30 million tons in the 
early 1970s. Global demand is pro- 
jected by the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
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to increase from approximately 1.2 
billion tons of grain in 1969 to 1971, 
to 1.7 billion tons in 1985, divided 
about equally between additional 
food for the one billion people in 
developed countries and for the 
more than three billion in de- 
veloping countries.’ 

Not only was global population in 
the early 1970s much larger than 
ever before, but also the two per- 
cent annual population increase and 
the three percent annual income 
increase were double the rates of 20 
years ago. Three-quarters of the re- 
cent increases in demand has been 
due to population growth, and about 
a quarter to increased affluence. 
Roughly half the increased require- 
ment for grain comes from growing 
demand in developed countries, 
where the population increase rate is 
low but affluent consumption is 
high, and half from the developing 
countries, where the opposite is the 
case. Thus by 1970, India, with a 
two percent population growth rate 
for its nearly 600 million people, 
required more than two million 
additional tons of food each year; 
the United States, with a lower 
growth rate for its smaller but in- 
creasingly affluent population of 
more than 200 million, was requir- 
ing more than three million addi- 
tional tons each year. 

Traditionally, the world has in- 
creased grain production by putting 
more land under plow. However, 
when the United States put the last 
of its idle land back into crops in 
1974, this symbolized the end of an 
historically easy way of increasing 
production. At the current world 
grain price level, the developed 
countries already have virtually all 
available land under production. 


3. United Nations World Food Confer- 
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tion: Present and Future, Rome, 5-16 No- 
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More of America can be plowed, 
but only if consumers are prepared 
to pay a higher price for grain. 
Another familiar way of increasing 
food production has been to put 
more fishing ships to sea. But de- 
spite a very substantial increase in 
fishing capacity, the world’s fish 
catch—after soaring from about 20 
million tons to 68 million tons from 
1950 to 1970— fell for three consecu- 
tive years, due substantially to over- 
harvesting. 

After the most traditional means 
of increasing production are no 
longer readily available, another 
method is the augmented use of irri- 
gation; but in the United States, 
Japan and Europe, all readily avail- 
able water is now being utilized. Use 
of chemical fertilizer is another 
major way of increasing production. 
Total world fertilizer consumption 
has risen ever more rapidly as this 
has become the single largest means 
for increasing production in recent 
years. The combined use of nitro- 
gen, phosphate and potash rose by 
rates of nearly 20 percent in the 
1930s (to nearly 10 million tons in 
1938), 50 percent in the 1940s, 100 
percent in the 1950s, and more than 
125 percent in the 1960s (to more 
than 80 million tons in 1974, about 
one-half in nitrogen). But the devel- 
oped countries, consuming more 
than four-fifths of the world’s total, 
already use so much fertilizer that 
diminishing returns have set in. 
Thus, increased applications of 
nitrogenous fertilizer to corn in the 
United States now bring only 4 to 5 
pounds of increased output for each 
additional pound of fertilizer, 
whereas the initial application 
brings in a yield of about 27 pounds 
for each pound of fertilizer.4 


4, Lester R. Brown and Erik P. Eckholm, 
By Bread Alone (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1974), p. 118. 
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Developing countries, in sharp 
contrast, still have a major potential 
for increasing production at present 
grain price levels, but the problem 
is that they—and the world gen- 
erally—are not adequately organ- 
ized to do so. Argentina, Brazil, and 
much of Africa have obvious poten- 
tial in idle land, but most of the land 
is idle as a result of some technical 
obstacle, such as failure to control 
the tsetse fly. 

Densely populated, land-scarce 
countries such as India and Bangla- 
desh also have the potential for 
greatly increasing yields at low cost, 
but they are not effectively reaching 
the smaller farmer who tills most 
of their cultivated acreage and who 
is uneducated, frequently in ill 
health, and lacking the financial 
credit required to purchase the in- 
puts needed to increase his produc- 
tion. Poor organization and inade- 
quate financing have kept the use of 
farm inputs low in most poorer 
countries. As one consequence, an 
additional ton of fertilizer will 
produce twice as much (or even 
more) additional rice and wheat in 
South Asia as in Japan, Europe or 
North America. Raymond Ewell, a 
leading fertilizer expert, has cal- 
culated that in the more developed 
nations, raising grain production 
by 100 million tons would require 
an additional 24 million tons of nu- 
trients; in the less developed coun- 
tries, only 10 million tons would 
be required for the same increase 
in output. 

Moreover, developing countries 
have large pools of underemployed 
labor which can be put to use in lieu 
of mechanical power. Increased pro- 
duction in the developing countries 
that relies primarily on small farmers 
results not only in maximum yields 
per acre, but also in many auxiliary 
benefits—increased rural employ- 
ment, improved income distri- 
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bution, reduced rural-urban migra- 
tion and, by increasing the moti- 
vation for smaller families, lower 
birth rates. If India’s yields per acre 
equaled those of the United States, 
its current annual production would 
be more than 200 million metric 
tons rather than the present total 
of approximately 100 million tons; 
and its grain yields would total well 
over 300 million tons if India were 
to apply the same labor-intensive 
techniques for using capital that are 
now prevalent in Japan, Taiwan and 
South Korea on their two-acre aver- 
age size farm. 

If the bulk of the increased grain 
required over the next decade— 
the equivalent of twice the amount 
currently produced in the United 
States— will come from developed 
countries which now have the 
organizational capacity to produce it, 
the price of food to developed coun- 
tries themselves can be expected to 
rise sharply to cover the higher cost 
of producing it,» and developing 
countries will need to find the addi- 
tional foreign exchange to pay for 
increased food imports at higher 
costs. Developing countries also 
will lose the jobs and other bene- 
fits resulting from producing in- 
creased food in their rural areas. 
Yet this is what both FAO and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) predict will happen 
unless recent trend lines are 
changed.® For example, FAO pro- 
jections prepared for the World Food 
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Council indicate that a continuation 
of recent food production trends 
until 1985 will require an increase 
in developing-country food imports 
from the current level of 25 million 
tons to 85 million tons in 1985— 
even though the costs of producing 
this additional grain would be lower 
in developing countries if organi- 
zational and financial problems 
were overcome. 

Clearly, the world has been slow 
to make the policy and institutional 
changes required to increase world 
grain production effectively. Food 
shortages in many developing coun- 
tries and higher prices in all coun- 
tries have occurred, as droughts af- 
fected major grain producing areas 
in 1972 and 1974, and as global grain 
stocks have continued to shrink even 
in good weather years such as 1973. 
Taking the sum of global reserve 
stocks and the potential grain pro- 
duction of idle cropland as.a good 
indication of the reserve capability 
of the principal grain-exporting na- 
tions, one finds that reserves have 
dropped from the equivalent of 69 
days of consumption in 1970 to 40 
and 26 days respectively in 1973 
and 1974, and still lower in 1975. 
Experience indicates that the system 
begins to show stress and prices be- 
gin to rise when reserves drop below 
30 days equivalent.’ The world has 
been witnessing a societal inability 
to shift rapidly enough from tradi- 
tional to new sources and forms of 
food supply during a period of 
rapidly growing demand. 


FERTILIZER SYSTEM OVERLOAD 


The demand for fertilizer is simi- 
larly outrunning its traditional 
supply base in industrial countries, 
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in which 85 percent of world fertil- 
izer production has been concen- 
trated. With the food supply of at 
least one billion people now depen- 
dent on the use of chemical fertil- 
izer, and with the increased use 
of fertilizer being the principal 
means for increasing grain produc- 
tion in the mid- and late 1970s, the 
consequent scarcity of fertilizer and 
fourfold to sixfold increases in the 
prices of nitrogenous fertilizer are 
having a profound impact on human 
welfare around the world. The pri- 
mary cause of the current shortage of 
nitrogenous fertilizer is a cyclical lag 
in the construction of new production 
capacity in an industry which has 
been characterized by boom-and- 
bust cycles. However, the industry 
has also been affected by the need 
to adjust its expansion plans to vastly 
higher energy costs in industrial 
countries at a time when oil pro- 
ducing countries are flaring more gas 
than is required today for all exist- 
ing nitrogenous fertilizer produc- 
tion. 

The doubling of fertilizer con- 
sumption during the decade prior 
to 1960 and the anticipation of large 
increases in demand over the next 
10 years—induced by anxiety in 
1963 to 1966 about an approaching 
world famine—spurred an increase 
of some 20 million tons of production 
capacity in the mid-60s, mainly in 
developed countries. This growth 
was facilitated by relatively low 
energy costs and by some important 
technological advances in the 
industry. Demand for fertilizer, how- 
ever, did not turn out to be as great 
as had been expected. Low farm 
prices led to cutbacks in agricultural 
production in the developed world, 
and, although there was a substantial 
increase in demand in the devel- 
oping world, demand was below 
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earlier forecasts. The results were 
excess capacity and overproduction, 
which drove fertilizer prices down 
more than 50 percent between 1964 
and 1970 and closed about 20 per- 
cent of existing production capacity 
in the industry. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the fertilizer industry was neither 
quick nor eager to respond to signs 
at the beginning of this decade that 
an annual global increase of about 8 
percent in demand, and some 13 
percent annually in developing 
countries, was catching up with 
supply. By 1972 and 1973, when 
prices began to rise again, the inter- 
action of two parallel systems over- 
loads—in energy and food——con- 
tributed to greatly worsening the 
situation. The soaring prices for 
energy in 1973 led to further de- 
lays in construction plans, since 
prices indicated that the compara- 
tive advantage for the next genera- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizer expan- 
sion for world trade lay in the oil 
producing countries now flaring 
vast quantities of gas excess to their 
current needs rather than in new 
capacity in the industrial countries. 

However, with most of the oil 
producing countries in the process 
of nationalizing foreign-owned oil 
facilities in their countries, and with 
new plants costing between $100 
and $200 million and taking any- 
where from three to six years to con- 
struct, there was no rush by multi- 
national companies to build new 
facilities in the major oil exporting 
developing countries. Instead, pro- 
ducers tended to lengthen their 
lists of back orders and to raise their 
prices while proceeding cautiously 
with plans for expanding production 
capacity. 

The energy surplus nations, for 
their part, were not eager to invest 
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their excess capital in a high-tech- 
nology industry whose principal 
potential market is in the now finan- 
cially weak developing countries. 
The fertilizer demand-supply im- 
balance became even more acute 
as grain prices doubled and tripled, 
thereby increasing farmers’ de- 
mands for fertilizer everywhere, 
and as energy shortages disrupted 
production in some major existing 
production facilities, particularly in 
Japan during late 1973 and early 
1974. 

Under these circumstances, of 
course, fertilizer prices soared. 
World prices tripled and quadrupled 
over a two-year period under the im- 
pact of serious global shortages of 
phosphates and nitrogen, with nitrog- 
enous fertilizers selling at double 
or more than double their cost of 
production, even after taking into 
account increased energy costs. 
Morocco, the leading supplier of 
phosphate for world trade, quad- 
rupled the export price of phos- 
phate rock, and all major producers 
quickly followed suit. 

’ While the fertilizer industry is 
now beginning to expand rapidly 
in response to skyrocketing prices, 
in light of the long lead-time needed 
to translate investment decisions 
into fertilizer on the farm, it appears 
probable that the supply of chemical 
nutrients will remain inadequate 
until at least the end of the 1970s. 
In addition, it appears that because 
of uncertainties about the invest- 
ment and production climate in 
the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), much 
of the expansion in productive 
capacity to the end of this decade 
will take place in industrial coun- 
tries, despite the fact that their 
energy stocks are in short supply 
and at high costs, while the OPEC 
countries continue the practice of 
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wastefully flaring large amounts of 
natural gas that might effectively be 
used for nitrogen fertilizer pro- 
duction. i 

Some experts predict that fertil- 
izer production will catch up with 
demand before 1980. Others, noting 
capital investment needs for fertil- 
izer expansion over the next decade 
of more than $100 billion, uncer- 
tainties over energy supplies and 
prices in many countries, and ob- 
stacles to investment in the coun- 
tries having the comparative advan- 
tage in costs, are more skeptical and 
feel the scarcity may become 
chronic.’ In sum, there are very real 
dangers ofadditional boom-and-bust 
cycles with adverse consequences 
comparable to, or even more serious 
than, those of recent years. 

The slowness of the United States 
government to recognize and adapt 
to changing circumstances in the 
food and fertilizer fields is graphi- 
cally illustrated by its inability to 
anticipate the Soviet grain purchase 
of 1972, even after becoming aware 
of: (1) the impact of adverse wea- 
ther on Soviet grain production; (2) 
the drastic reduction of food aid in 
reverse correlation with increased 
need abroad; (3) the restrictions of 
fertilizer export sales in 1973 and > 
1974 which, together with similar 
actions by Japan and Western Euro- 
pean countries, resulted in the net 
loss to global production of many 
millions of tons of grain in 1974 and 
1975; and (4) the deliberate elimina- 
tion of government food stocks 
through such measures as with- 
holding some 20 million acres from 
grain production at a cost of more 
than $2.5 billion in 1973. Earl Butz, 
secretary of the United States De- 
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partment of Agriculture, was saying 
as late as February 1973, “We are 
working ourselves out of govern- 
ment stocks of farm commodities, 
and within a few months will be 
either out or almost out of govern- 
ment holdings of grain. This will 
be the best position that we have 
been in since World War II. It will 
be a welcome day for farmers, for 
Congress, for the government, and 
for the Nation.” 

Parenthetically, very much the 
same story of growth’s outrunning 
the supply response system is seen 
in the energy field. There the in- 
crease in demand has arisen largely 
from increasing affluence, with the 
average American using more than 
50 times as, much energy as the 
average black African or South 
Asian. Although the shift from a 
buyers’ to a sellers’ market in the 
mid-1970s and the need for devel- 
oping much more costly alternate 
energy sources by the mid-1980s 
had been sensed if not fully fore- 
seen by knowledgeable experts, 


no major changes were initiated. 


Nor did oil experts anticipate the 
new political circumstances that led 
to sufficient Arab cohesion for an 
embargo and to such cohesion 
among oil producers everywhere, 
including many traditional friends 
of the United States, that they could 
raise prices fourfold. Finally, 
these experts did not adequately 
anticipate the effect of environ- 
mental measures on energy supply 
and demand in the early and mid- 
1970s. Abruptly soaring oil prices 
are the result, even though vast 
quantities of low production cost 
oil will be available for at least 
another decade. 

These are graphic illustrations of 
how growth in demand can outrun 
existing supply response systems. 
The world is technically able to pro- 
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duce far more fertilizer and to feed 
more than twice as many people as 
it can today, possibly even at close 
to present cost levels, but it can do 
so only if countries change the ways 
in which they respond to demand. 
Such changes are very difficult, and 
institutions are slow to respond. 


CONSEQUENCES OF SCARCITY 


Under the lure of high prices 
for export sales beginning in early 
1973, there was massive erosion of 
the comprehensive set of humani- 
tarian food assistance policies that 
for 20 years served as a symbol of 
America’s concern for the world’s 
hungry. By early 1974, the United 
States—the food and fertilizer 
center of the world—was not imple- 
menting even the semblance of a 
global food policy beyond that of 
maximum profits for agricultural 
exports, which increased from 
approximately $9 billion in 1972 to 
$22 billion in 1974. United States 
food aid in fiscal year 1974 amounted 
to less than 40 percent of the average 
volume provided in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s; approximately one- 
half of that greatly reduced total 
went to Indochina. There was an 
even more drastic cutback in fertil- 
izer shipments from the United 
States under the aid program.® Only 
with the World Food Conference 


9. See, James P. Grant, “Humanitarian 
Food Assistance in the New Era of Re- 
source Scarcities,” Testimony before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Agri- 
cultural Policy, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, 4 April 1974; James P. Grant, 
“An International Effort to Reduce the Rise 
of Famine and Lessen Human Suffering,” 
Testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, 11 July 1974; and James 
P. Grant, “PL 480’s Third Decade —Humani- 
tarian Food Aid in the Post World Food 
Conference Era,” Testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 18 February 1975. 
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did a reversal of these trends begin, 
and many of the basic policies for 
the future remain to be decided. 

Thus one important consequence 
of the new interdependence era 
under the current value system is 
that when scarcities have occurred, 
the first reaction of the affluent one 
billion of the world’s people has 
been to use their greater purchasing 
power to preempt the earth’s scarce 
essential foods from the poorest 
one billion of the world’s people. 
In 1973 and 1974, it appears that 
for the first time the richest billion 
people of the world have been eating 
proportionately more each year, 
while a majority of the poorest bil- 
lion have been eating proportion- 
ately less of the world’s food supply. 
We are learning that if the supply 
of a given resource cannot be ex- 
panded easily, as in the case of grains 
in the mid-1970s, continuing growth 
or even maintaining the level of 
consumption in the affluent coun- 
tries will drive the price beyond the 
reach of the poor. When faced with 
a doubling of grain prices, most 
Americans—who on an average de- 
vote 17 percent of their expendi- 
tures to food—can adapt to the situa- 
tion by substituting cheaper but 
equally nutritious foods for higher- 
cost items, such as by substituting 
chicken for beef. 

For the poor in Asia or Africa, 
however, a sharp increase in food 
prices has a different meaning. Since 
they already spend the majority of 
their incomes on the most basic food- 
stuffs, a doubling of grain prices 
leaves them nowhere to go but 
toward more acute malnutrition and 
greatly increased danger of death. 
To leave the allocation of scarce 
basic foodstuffs solely to the working 
of the marketplace can mean pre- 
emption of scarce supplies by the 
more affluent countries, increased 
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malnutrition, and higher death 
rates in the poor countries. 

The central thrust of the American 
agricultural policy between 1972 
and late 1974—the shift ofincreased 
responsibility for foodstuff alloca- 
tion to the existing marketplaces 
through deliberately eliminating 
government food stocks and greatly 
reducing concessional sales of food 
—had major consequences: the 
acceleration of global inflation and 
premature death for thousands and 
possibly millions of people. 

In the case of fertilizers, scarcity- 
caused higher prices also are having 
a devastating effect. It is estimated 
that outlays for imported fertilizer 
by developing countries rose from 
$530 million in 1971 to $1,450 
million in 1974, even though they 
were able to procure less than they 
needed. However, as described 
more fully later, the industrial coun- 
tries went beyond leaving to the 
marketplace the allocation of avail- 
able world fertilizer stocks and 
actively interfered to give their far- 
mers preferential treatment in 
terms of price and delivery. As a 
consequence, the affluent billion 
have accelerated their increase rate 
in the use of chemical fertilizers 
in the 1974 crop, while forcing the 
poorest billion of the world to slow 
their rate of increase. FAO estimated 
the 1974 fertilizer shortage in the 
developing countries at 1.5 million 
tons of nutrient, with Asia affected 
most severely. This shortage meant 
a grain production decrease of 15 
million tons—a loss of grain suf- 
ficient to support nearly 90 million 
Africans and South Asians for 12 
months. 

The distribution and price pat- 
tern for fertilizer favoring industrial 
countries has been globally inef- 
ficient, since a marginal ton of 
fertilizer retained in the industri- 
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alized world produces only one- 
. third to one-half the grain it would 
produce in the developing world. 
The result has been millions of 
tons less grain production globally, 
higher food prices for all, and in- 
creased malnutrition and higher 
death rates among many millions. 
Shortages of fertilizer and, to a lesser 
“extent, oil were primarily respon- 
sible for the Indian 1974 winter 
wheat harvest totaling only 23 
million tons—well under the 
' earlier projected yield of 30 million 
tons. The small famers who have 
adopted Green Revolution strat- 
egies, which center on the produc- 
tion of new fertilizer-intensive 
«wheat and rice varieties, were the 
most severely affected because of 
_ their dependence on small retail 
outlets at the very end of the fertil- 
izer supply distribution system. 
The impact of scarcities in the 
mid-1970s on the international order 
is also major. Some 30 to 40 of the 
poorest countries— primarily lo- 
cated in South Asia, Sahelian Africa 
and, to a lesser extent, the Caribbean 
—are most seriously affected by the 
systems overloads for oil, food and 
fertilizers. They are acutely dis- 
tressed as a result of higher prices 
for these commodities without 
significant offsets from higher prices 
for the products they sell. Already 
malnutrition and death rates have 
increased noticeably in these coun- 
tries. The most severely affected 
countries—a so-called Fourth World 
of some one billion very poor 
people—face the likelihood of nega- 
tive growth in per capita income 
over the next five to seven years in 
the absence of major rescue mea- 
sures, which have been slow in taking 
form.?® Understandably, these 


10. See, Helen C. Low and James W. 
Howe, “Focus on the Fourth World,” in 
James W. Howe and Overseas Develop- 
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stresses are contributing to the 
toppling of governments. 

The recent experience of India 
illustrates graphically the extent 
and seriousness of the new problems 
faced by Fourth World countries. 
Observers reported malnutrition, 
increased death rates, and serious 
shortages of imported necessities 
in many parts of India, despite a 
sharp increase in its import bill 
from $3.2 billion in calendar 1973 
to an estimated $5 billion for 1974. 
The cost of petroleum and related 
products increased from $447 mil- 
lion to $1.3 billion; fertilizers more 
than tripled in cost, from $205 mil- 
lion to more than $600 million; and 
agricultural imports increased from 
$605 million in 1973 to $1.2 billion 
in 1974. The USDA reports that over 
the same period India’s exports in- 
creased in value at a far slower rate, 
from $2.96 billion in 1973 to about 
$3.85 billion in 1974, primarily be- 
cause of higher prices for its sugar 
and tea exports. In calendar 1975, 
India may import close to $1 billion 
in farm products from the United 
States alone, with more than 85 per- 
cent of it on a cash basis," 

We are learning, therefore, from 
our recent experience with food and 
fertilizers that changes in traditional 
supply and use patterns cannot be 
left merely to current marketplace 
values without attention to the value 
system under which they operate. 
However, an effective and fair sys- 
tem can employ market roles of 
implementation quite effectively. 

Another major consequence of 
growth in demand’s outrunning in- 


ment Council staff, The U.S. and World 
Development: Agenda for Action, 1975, 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, for Over- 
seas Development Council, 1975). 
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$1 Billion U.S. Farm Production 1975,” 
Foreign Agriculture, 10 March 1975, p. 2. 
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creases in supply is that economic 
_and, therefore, political power is 
shifting noticeably toward the re- 
source-rich and away from the re- 
source-poor. Technological skills, 
while still an extremely important 
source of power, are no longer so 
uniquely dominant. Compared to 
two years ago, the United States (the 
world’s largest producer and exporter 
of raw materials), the oil exporters, 
and other resource-rich countries 
such as the USSR, Canada and 
Brazil, have acquired a relative ad- 
vantage in power terms over Japan, 
Italy and other technologically ad- 
vanced but resource-poor nations. 
This shift in power is likely to con- 
tinue and underlines the fact that 


the United States today has an even ' 


greater responsibility than in recent 
years for providing leadership in 
fields such as food and fertilizer, 
which it dominates. The same is 


true, of course, with respect to the 


oil exporters. 

These new problems of scarcity 
and systems overloads are emerging 
at the same time as a growing con- 
viction in developing countries that 
their increasing interdependence 
with industrial countries is based 
on the concept of widespread in- 
equality—a hierarchical interde- 
pendence—while the interde- 
pendence of the developed coun- 
tries with each other is based on 
far greater equality. As a result, 
developing countries may adopt a 
double standard in judging the 
consequences of scarcity. The sense 
of righteousness of members of 
OPEC in pressing for higher oil 
prices, and the psychological identi- 
fication with them of most devel- 
oping countries (even those most 
injured by higher oil prices), are 
consequences of this growing sense 
of injustice over the workings of in- 
ternational systems. A new search for 
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economic equality has opened in 
earnest as developing countries of 
the South, led by the oil exporters, 
have begun to press their claims. 
American policies toward food and 
fertilizers could influence the tenor 
of the future dialogue.” 

Unfortunately, the initial re- 
sponses—instinctive as well as 
reasoned—of' the United States 
government to scarcities were such 
as to make the global food and fertil- 
izer systems even less globally ef- 
ficient and to make United States 
exports and farmers even bigger 
winners at the cost of greater losses 
to others. This has been partially 
due to decisions in which the possi- 
ble adverse consequences on others 
were either not taken into account 
or largely ignored. One case in 
which the foreign policy and hu- 
manitarian factors may never have 
been seriously considered is the 
major decision in October 1973 to 
restrict fertilizer exports and to 
maintain lower fertilizer prices for 
American farmers than for over- 
seas customers, which was the result 
of an agreement between the Cost 
of Living Council and the United 
States fertilizer industry. Another 
example is the disastrous decision 
to withhold so much land from grain 
production in 1973. 

Even when the possible adverse 
international consequences were 
presumably taken into account, they 
apparently were given very little 
weight by United States policy 
makers. Thus, fertilizer shipments 
under the American aid program 


have dropped sharply in deference 


to increased domestic demand. This 
action was taken despite the fact 
that the United States had been 


urging developing countries for de- 
12. See, “The U.S. and World Develop- 


ment,” in Agenda for Action, 1975. (See foot- 
note 10.) 
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cades through its technical assis- 
tance programs to modernize their 
agriculture by the use of more 
chemical fertilizers and the better 
seeds that need them. Even as late 
as early 1975—well after World 
Food Conference attention to the 
needs of developing countries for 
readier access to fertilizers—the in- 
direct threats of governmental action 
continued to influence the fertilizer 
industry toward discriminating in 
favor of American buyers (including 
those buying it for ornamental uses) 
both in terms of delivery and price, 
with the developing-country pur- 
chasers having to pay some 50 per- 
cent more than United States buyers 
for their nitrogenous fertilizer pur- 
chases. 

It is also noteworthy that the 
United States government, before 
restricting the flow of these vital 
commodities, gave no serious con- 
sideration to asking Americans to 
adjust downward their non-essential 
uses of food and fertilizer so that 
more of these’ commodities might 
be freed up, without significant 
adverse consequences to the Ameri- 
can economy, for shipment over- 
seas. Substantial savings would have 
been possible to meet international 
needs through the equivalent of 
“turning down the thermostat” and 
lowering speed limits to save energy 
for domestic needs. The United 
States is very wasteful, makes inef- 
ficient use of food (15 to 30 percent, 
depending on what is included), 
and utilizes more fertilizers for such 
non-food production purposes as 
lawns, golf courses, and clearing of 
airport runways than was used by 
all the farmers in India last year. 
Interestingly, the unwillingness of 
the executive branch to consider 
seriously appealing to the American 
people for consumption restraint 
‘came at a time when repeated 
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appeals were being made by con- 
gressmen and church leaders to the 
president to provide leadership in 
restraining consumption at home so 
that more could be shipped to the 
needy abroad. Also, public opinion 
polls showed that the great majority 
of Americans would have responded 
to presidential appeals for restraint 
in food and fertilizer use.“ 

Finally, it is worth noting that the 
oil exporting nations in 1974 in- 
creased their aid commitments to 
the most seriously affected devel- 
oping nations by an amount equiva- 
lent to the increased costs of their 
oil sales to them.'* The first signifi- 
cant concrete steps by the United 
States to help offset the adverse im- 
pact of higher food and fertilizer 
prices did not come until 1975. 


NEW APPROACHES NEEDED 


Events are making it increasingly 
clear that the problems we con- 
front cannot be managed within 
traditional intellectual parameters. 
This has been clearly illustrated by 
the recent experience of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which has a large, proficient, geo- 
graphically well-situated group of 
professionals to analyze and fore- 
cast agricultural developments, prob- 
ably better than any governmental 
or private entity in food or other 
comparable fields. However, in 1972 
USDA economists failed to forecast 
either the short or long term dip in 
the anchovy catch caused by over- 
harvesting which resulted in in- 
creased demand for United States 


13. Rielly, American Public Opinion, p. 26. 
See also, “The U.S. Role in Solving the 
World Food Problem,” Congressional 
Record 120, no. 165, 26 November 1974, pp. 
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soybeans and feed grains. They also 
failed to forecast the scale of the Rus- 
sian grain purchase, caused by the 
changed political situation inside 
the Soviet Union. In 1973, USDA 
and White House economists were 
utterly unprepared for the impact 
of soaring world grain prices on the 
United States economy; it was not 
until after many forecasts, revising 
constantly upward the original three 
percent food price forecast, that the 
USDA finally reached the right fig- 
ures. As Walter Heller, the outgoing 
president of the American Economic 
Association, said after surveying 
the wreckage of economic fore- 
casting for 1973, “We [economists] 
have been caught with our param- 
eters down!” 

Equally clearly, as the references 
to food and fertilizer have illustrated, 
growth rates for production of ma- 
terial goods will slow for the mid- 
and late 1970s, and probably for 
the balance of the century unless the 
world can develop new systems for 
managing areas of scarcity and ten- 
sion which will emerge whenever 
the global economy approaches 
the relatively full employment cir- 
cumstances of the past 10 years. We 
are learning that the limits to growth 
are less the physical constraints of 
finite supply and more the slowness 
of institutional and technological 
changes that are required if rapid 
growth is to be sustained. The mas- 
sive increases in output required 
to sustain a five and six percent 
growth rate have run out of their 
familiar resource bases, such as more 
land to plow and more oil from 
domestic supplies, and rapid 
changes are needed in traditional 
use patterns if ecological overloads 
are to be avoided. 

This likely slowdown in growth 
of supply requires that much more 
attention be given to distribution 
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and to downward adjustments in 
consumption patterns among the 
more affluent to take into account 
the increasingly insistent demands 
of the poor and to avoid future cri- 
ses such as the food and fertilizer 
tragedies of the mid-1970s. Limiting 
demand through changing patterns 
of consumption should increasingly 
be considered, along with expand- 
ing production, as a means of achiev- 
ing demand-supply balances, partic- 
ularly in food where higher prices 
mean more malnutrition for mil- 
lions. If this is not done, the cost of 
food will likely be forced ever fur- 
ther up the cost curve as even more 
marginal resources are employed to 
increase food production. 

Technological progress might 
conceivably offset the diminishing 
returns from additional resources 
being experienced in advanced 
countries, but it has not done so in 
recent years. Fortunately, there are 
increasing indications that less 
grain-intensive diets can contribute 
significantly not only to slowing the 
growth in demand for grain, butalso, 
as with the 55 m.p.h. speed limit, to 
improving the health and general 
well-being of Americans as well. 

Limiting demand also needs to be 
approached through slowing popu- 
lation growth. Encouragingly, there 
is increasing evidence that, contrary 
to the belief of “lifeboat ethics” and 
“triage” theorists, properly de- 
signed agricultural development 
programs in the poorest countries 
which emphasize labor creation and 
progress on the part of farmers with 
small holdings can result both in 
high grain yields per acre and in 
significantly increasing the moti- 
vation for smaller families.® 


15. See, William Rich, “Smaller Families 
through Social and Economic Progress,” 
Monograph No. 7 (Washington, D.C.; Over- 
seas Development Council, 1973). 
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The poor prospects for greatly 
increasing the supply of food and 
fertilizers in the developed coun- 
tries at present price levels put a 
special premium on cooperative ef- 
forts to increase supply availability 
from countries of comparative ad- 
vantage and to improve management 
_of available supplies. Greatly in- 
‘creased production of grains in de- 
veloping countries and of fertilizers 
in energy surplus countries are a 
must if the world is to avoid much 
higher grain prices over the next 
decade. 

Also, if a return to the economic 
chaos of the 1930s is to be avoided, 
the past preoccupation with access 
to markets in international trade will 
need to be broadened to give equal 
or greater attention to availability of 
supply. Americans cannot expect 
others who dominate essential sup- 
plies to exercise restraint if the 
United States does not do so in such 
fields as food and fertilizer where it 
dominates. Rules of access to avail- 
able supplies need to be developed; 
that is, circumstances must be de- 
fined under which it is agreed a 
country can restrict exports, whether 
it be beans, fertilizer, oil or grain. 
In addition, world reserve systems 
are required for commodities sub- 
ject to great fluctuations in supply, 
such as grains and fertilizers. An 
orderly program of development of 
food, fertilizers, and other materials 
is not possible under conditions of 
wide price fluctuations. 


AGENDA FOR ACTION 


A combination of cyclical events 
drought, war, an unprecedented 
economic boom—has given the 
world a scenario of what could lie 
five to eight years ahead as a result 
of longer term trends, by bringing 
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on shortages sooner than they other- 
wise would have occurred. In many 
ways, the world today is in a crisis 
comparable to those of the early 
1930s and the late 1940s. It also is 
probably at the beginning of a new 
era of slower growth rates in physical 
output, with consequences possibly 
similar in scale to those associated 
with the Industrial Revolution. In 
the past year, Americans have had 
their first indication that they will 
need to adopt a less demanding life 
style; and hundreds of millions of 
the very poor in developing coun- 
tries, having been forced “down the 
nutrition ladder” to serious mal- 
nutrition, have been given a shock- 
ing warning of the future that may 
lie ahead for them. 

One central issue is whether each 
problem will be dealt with in an 
ad hoc fashion, as was true of the 
problems of the thirties, or whether 
there will be a comprehensive re- 
sponse, as was the case in the mid- 
and late forties. If the latter, there is 
the further major issue of whether 
the strategy will be to rely primarily 
on a regional response or on a more 
global approach. The primary 
emphasis so far in the world’s re- 
sponse to the energy problem has 
been regional. Thus, OPEC ini- 
tiated the oil embargo and the price 
increase, and the United States is 
seeking to organize the industrial 
countries of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) as a counter force. 
The primary emphasis in the re- 
sponse to the energy situation has 
been confrontation, with the “new 
rich” and the “old rich” pitting them- 
selves against each other in a zero- 
sum game context of winners and 
losers. As of March 1975, there is no 
agreement on either long or short 
term global objectives, and many 
countries, particularly the poorer 
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ones, are being seriously and un- 
necessarily injured as a consequence. 

The approach to the food and fer- 
tilizer issue in 1973 and most of 
1974 described in the preceding 
pages could be most -kindly de- 
scribed, as noted above, as myopic 
in foreseeing the major changes 
occurring. Consequently, while 
United States farmers, grain dealers 
and balance of payments were, at 
least in the short term, major win- 
ners, global price stability, many 
developing countries and the poor 
almost everywhere were mammoth 
losers. The World Food Conference, 
however, indicated a sharp turn in 
United States policy toward a more 
comprehensive approach to world 
food and fertilizer problems—one 
in which all principal parties might 
come out ahead. 

The approach to the food issues 
at the World Food Conference and 
subsequent to it could not be more 
different from the earlier approach 
by the United States to food, fertil- 
izer and energy issues. The promise 
of the conference is that it treated 
the food problems as being global in 
scale and warranting an unprece- 
dented global response involving all 
nations as required to meet the need. 
Global goals and objectives were 
set, and means proposed for meeting 
them over the long, medium and 
short term. The one serious short- 
coming—the failure to agree on 
specifics for increasing food aid to 
meet the emerging needs of the im- 
mediate months ahead—was largely 
overcome by President Ford’s deci- 
sion in early 1975 to increase Ameri- 
can food aid for fiscal year 1975 by an 
additional 2 million tons to a total of 
some 5.5 million tons: 

If its recommendations are imple- 
. mented, the Rome Conference 10 
years hence just might take on an 
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institution-launching image some- 
what comparable to that now attri- 
buted to the Bretton Woods meeting 
which led to the establishment of 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank. The conference 
goals address needs over the long 
term for increasing food and fertil- 
izer production—particularly in 
the developing countries where the 
comparative advantage -is greatest 
and the need is also most urgent— 
for building a new world food se- 
curity system and for providing more 
immediate food aid. Its resolutions 
propose a complementary family of 
institutions to address every major 
aspect of the world food problem 
and to attempt skillfully to involve all 
the major potential actors on the 
global food scene: a World Food 
Council of 36 members representa- 
tive of the new world balance; a Con- 
sultative Group on Food Production 
and Investment to help ensure ac- 
tion on key investment and pro- 
duction problems in developing 
countries; an Agricultural Develop- 
ment Fund to encourage increased 
financing from the richer OPEC 
countries; a comprehensive ap- 
proach to increasing fertilizer pro- 
duction, particularly in the energy 
exporting countries; a system on 
world food security to involve the 
major grain exporters and importers; 
and an improved policy for food aid 
and other measures. A major effort 
was made to involve the USSR, the 
People’s Republic of China, and the 
OPEC nations to a degree appro- 
priate to their potentials for helping 
to meet and overcome world food 


issues. 


Since virtually all the World Food 
Conference resolutions require fur- 
ther action and elaboration before 
they can be given meaning, as of 
early 1975 the accomplishments of 
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the conference still remain largely at 
the rhetorical level and in the prom- 
ise of future collaborative efforts. 
However, within weeks of the Rome 
Conference, there were several en- 
couraging actions which indicated 
that the conference resolutions are 
being taken seriously by govern- 
ments and international institu- 
` tions. These included the establish- 
ment of the World Food Council by 
the UN General Assembly, the crea- 
tion of the important Consultative 
Group on Food Production and In- 
vestment, President Ford’s decision 
to increase United States food aid, 
and the initiation of high level inter- 
governmental discussions on estab- 
lishing a world food reserve system. 

Two important tests of serious- 
ness of intent are: (1) whether addi- 
tional funds are forthcoming to in- 
crease external assistance for rising 
agricultural and fertilizer production 
from the present level of some $1.5 
billion annually to an amount closer 
to the $5 billion said to be required 
to step up food production sub- 
stantially in developing countries, 
and (2) the early establishment of 
national food reserves as part of a 
world system. The importance of the 

former is brought out in the USDA’s 
` 1974 estimate that there need be no 
increase in the grain import require- 
ments of developing countries by 
1985 if usage of fertilizer, accom- 
panied by associated inputs, is in- 
creased by one to one and a-half per- 
cent a year above the 1960 to 1972 
trend growth commonly assumed in 
the use of fertilizer between now 
and 1985.76 

The need for early action on 
establishing a food reserve system 
which could absorb any grain sur- 


16. USDA, ERS, World Food Situation, 
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plus to effective market demand is 
shown by numerous news stories 
in early 1975 indicating that thou- 
sands of American farmers were 
planning to withhold land from pro- 
duction voluntarily in the year of 
greatest global food’ risk since 
World War II. The farmers were 
fearful that even a slight grain sur- 
plus would bring prices tumbling, 
just as a small deficit can send 
prices soaring in the absence of 
reserves. 


CONCLUSION 


The world achieved progress 
without historic parallel in the past 
30 years because of an unprece- 
dented willingness to change insti- 
tutional power structures to accom- 
modate new forces and needs. A 
comparable or even greater set of 
changes is now necessary if man 
is to overcome successfully the new 
problems he currently faces in his 
interface with nature and his fellow 
man and if he is to avoid more dis- 
astrous experiences like those re- 
cently with food, fertilizer and oil. 

While the recent disasters and 
near-disasters do not provide us with 
an impetus to action comparable to 
the challenge of a world destroyed 
by war, we should still be reminded 
by the progress achieved over the 
past generation of what can be 
achieved through policies of cooper- 
ation and sharing. The imaginative 
resolutions of the World Food Con- 
ference, like those of Bretton Woods 
a generation earlier, hold out a hope 
we dare not lose. The times require 
that those in positions of trust in 
government, business, academia, 
farming, and the churches provide 
leadership, and that informed, con- 
cerned citizens make it good politics 
for them to do so. 
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As Secretary of State Kissinger 
said in the closing words of his 
address to the World Food Confer- 
ence, words that are in the best 
tradition of America: 


Let the nations gathered here resolve to 
confront the challenge, not each other. 
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Let us agree that the scale and severity 
of the task require a collaborative ef- 
fort unprecedented in history. And let 
us make global cooperation in food a 
model for our response to other chal- 
lenges of an interdependent world— 
energy, inflation, population, protection 
of the environment. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Colonel John H. Van Eaton, 
United States Army. My question re- 
gards the effect of the devaluation of 
the dollar on the two occasions dur- 
ing, I believe, 1971 and 1973. Mr. 
Grant, you mentioned Bretton Woods 
several times, and I would think this 
has had a considerable effect on the 
values of monies exchanged in the 
exports which you've been dis- 
cussing. 


A: The significant devaluation of 
the dollar that has occurred over a 
period of time has initially made the 
cost of our grain lower to those 
abroad who have the money to buy 
it, so that, in effect, for the Japanese, 
Russians and Europeans the devalu- 
ations meant initially that grain be- 


came cheaper and their consump- . 


tion went up. 

In this sense, since most of the 
developing countries tended to de- 
value parallel to us and didn’t get 
the same benefits, this had one effect 
of putting more food into the in- 
creasingly affluent portion of the 
world, thereby making it somewhat 


more difficult for the poorest quarter 
of the world. 


Q: Barnet Stack of Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. I note that in your paper, Mr. 
Grant, you stated that world institu- 


tions were a little too slow in adjust- 
ing to global food supply needs. 
Would you first identify some of 
these world institutions and, second, 
please let us know what particular 
recommendations you would make 
to meet global food needs? 


A: I was referring to world institu- 
tions in the broadest sense. Illustra- 
tive of what I meant was, for ex- 
ample, in energy forthe last hundred 
years, the United States has been 
able to get its oil primarily out of its 
own oil fields. We imported a modest 
amount, but the great bulk has con- 
sistently come from within the 
United States. This has been our 
traditional source of supply. 

In the early 1970s we began to 
outrun our traditional source of sup- 
ply—domestic production—and 
our entire annual increase in energy 
supply suddenly had to be met by 
the present OPEC countries. This 
had the effect of doubling the 
rate of increase in the energy de- 
mand for their products. This then 
changed the market from a buyers’ 
market to a sellers’ market; and 
among sellers, the Arabs had a set of 
political grievances, while the Iran- 
ians and the Venezuelans had an- 
other set—-mostly on price. This is 
what I mean when I say we were 
unable to respond adequately in a 
societal sense. As we exhausted our 
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traditional way of getting oil, we 
changed the world circumstances, 
and because our systems had not 
settled these other grievances, 
weve ended up with a systems 
breakdown. We have very much the 
same situation developing in food, 
as I tried to indicate, in that the nor- 
mal inexpensive ways of increasing 
food production are now being 
exhausted. 

If the world is to avoid a double- 
digit food inflation for the next 10 or 
15 years, we re going to have to get 
most of the increased production out 
of developing countries, which have 
much unutilized potential. How- 
ever, world institutions are not yet 
adequate to bring about that in- 
crease where the economic com- 
parative advantage is. 

I indicated that seemingly the 
World Food Conference was an 
effort to take all the structures in- 
volved on the food issue and to 
build a whole new galaxy of institu- 
tions, programs, a world food reserve 
system, and new goals to meet this 
need. 


Q: I’m William Ruckstuhl of the 
Community College of Philadel- 
phia. The recurring theme of both 
speakers was a need for international 
cooperation in the current scarcity 
of food at present pressure of popu- 
lation. Mr. Grant pointed out several 
particular United States policies 
during the 1973-74 period which 
were perhaps domestic political 
necessities for participants in the 
American political system to get 
reelected. To achieve the objectives 
that have been so nobly spelled 
out, do you foresee changes in the 
American political system so that 
we can participate in world coopera- 
tion and remove the political pres- 
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sures from domestic policy making 
decisions? 


"A: What has impressed me in 
the last two years has been the fact 
that the American public and, to a 
very considerable extent, the 
American Congress have been well 
ahead of the executive branch on 
these issues. The Senate passed a 
resolution last June asking the presi- 
dent to appeal to the American peo- 
ple to conserve on the use of fertil- 
izers for non-food production pur- 
poses. Forty-five senators were co- 
sponsors, including most of the key 
farm state senators. The executive 
branch didn’t act. Clearly there is 
a problem here; personally, I feel 
strongly that, given executive branch 
leadership, we would discover that 
the American public is quite pre- 
pared, particularly on these food 
and fertilizer issues, to be very 
responsive to the right kind of 
policy. 


Q: I’m Margaret Sanders from 
Ramapo College. I’m distressed that 
both of the speakers have glossed 
over the problems of administrative 
capacity within developing coun- 
tries. We can change our diets, give 
up our fertilizers, and fundamentally 
restructure our way of living here, 
but if the governments of India and 
Laos don’t have the administrative 
capacities to use what is given them, 
then you don’t get the desired result. 
The Japanese and the Taiwanese 
have unbelievably efficient adminis- 
trative structures; they are unique 
in that. What do you do when you 
don’t have that kind of capacity in 
these other countries? 


A: Obviously, the problem of 
efficiency, of administrative struc- 
ture, is a relative issue, as we all 
know from our own systems. I will 
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make three comments. First, these 
countries have been making prog- 
ress in these areas. It’s slow, but 
it’s worth noting. We used India as 
an example of an inefficientcountry, 
but the Indians between 1965 and 
1972 increased their wheat crop 
from 12 million tons to 27 million 
tons, which was a faster rate of in- 
crease of a major crop than any 
country in the history of the world. 
There was some administrative 
capacity there. 

Secondly, it did not give adequate 
attention to the small farmers in 
this process; but it must be remem- 
bered that as late as 1970 and 1971, 
the average international develop- 
ment economist, including Ameri- 
can economists, was saying, as Dr. 
Lee hinted, that small farms were 
inefficient and that if you want pro- 
duction, you've got to go to big 
farms. The Indians were responding 
to what the world was telling them. 
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Finally, the projection of our De- 
partment of Agriculture and others 
was that the Indian wheat crop last 
year was going to be 30 million tons. 
It fell short by 7 million tons, not 
because of incapacity of the Indian 
structure but because the world put 
on a fertilizer embargo in the critical ` 
months, and there was an economic 
oil crisis, Many Indian farmers 
couldn’t even get the oil needed 
to run their irrigation pumps, and the 
wheat crop fell from 30 million to 23 
million tons, which is just about the 
amount of food that India will im- 
port this year. 

We need to work on these admin- 
istrative problems, butit’s not nearly 
as dismal as it appears. We econo- 
mists need to sort out the ideas 
we put on the marketplace, and we 
Americans have to be careful of how 
our actions make it more difficult 
for the very weak and: very poor 
countries to perform. 


k 
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Natural Distribution of Metals and 
Some Economic Effects 


By IAN D. MACGREGOR 


ABSTRACT: The concentration of metals into ore bodies 
amenable to exploitation results from the integration of 
geological processes occurring over billions of years. The 
heritage of wealth represents a nonrenewable resource which 
is eventually depleted, usually in periods of less than a few 
hundred years. Examples from the industrialized nations show 
a typical cycle of production rising to a peak and eventually 
dropping to zero. On a world scale, a comparable history is 
predicted, and estimates indicate that few metals have total ` 
reserves that can extend beyond 200 years. The limit in metal 
resources poses a threat to the consumer-oriented societies 
now dominant and increasing in the world. Technical advice 
can predict the shortages and adequately pose short term 
solutions. However, viewed from a longer time base, the only 
solution to eventual metal shortages is through a major 
restructuring of the socio-economic base of consumer-oriented 
societies. Í 
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HE HUMAN experience of our 
interaction with metals is 
governed by the perspective of the 
observer. Thus, to a chemist or phys- 
icist, metals comprise a group of 
elements whose nuclear and elec- 
tronic configuration define their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of high 
electrical and thermal conducti- 
vities, ionic bonding and malle- 
ability. For a geologist or geochem- 
ist, metals are of interest with re- 
spect to arguments governing their 
average concentration in the earth 
and the specific geologic processes 
that are responsible for their differ- 
entiation and concentration in the 
varying environments that consti- 
tute the earth’s surface and interior. 
The focus may even change within 
the field of geology, since a pros- 
pector can operate with success by 
limiting his perspective to consider 
metals within three categories: na- 
tive metals, oxides and sulphides. 
The major concentration of metals 
in economic deposits as one of the 
three forms largely suffices to gain 
the objectives of his search. 

In human experience, our gen- 
eral reaction is one of oblivion to 
the role of metals in the structural 
organization of our physical environ- 
ment and as the material base for 
creature comforts and necessities, 
out of which grow the activities that 
define an individual. Our interac- 
tions with metals are as objects serv- 
ing functions—it is the function 
that holds our attention, not the spe- 
cific property of the material or its 
relative abundance accessible to our 
exploitation. The satisfaction of the 
function eliminates the need for any 
closer examination of the underlying 
specific properties or availability. As 
economists or politicians, we exam- 
ine the bulk effect of the com- 
modity. How may it be exploited 
within the framework of sound eco- 
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nomics, national interest, the bal- 
ance of power and the laws of 
supply and demand? The problems 
are of such a scale that one is further 
inured to the metal as having any 
specific characteristics. The prob- 
lem is people, their desires, and how 
to distribute the commodity within 
a framework of satisfaction, profit 
and progress as they are defined 
within the culture at any unit time. 

At each level there is a legitimacy 
of myopic abstraction, a legitimacy 
of ignorance for the others’ concern, 
that allows some operational prog- 
ress. The privilege to continue 
headlong with a compartmentalized 
advance is dependent on the contin- 
uing ability of nature to supply man- 
kind with the raw materials from 
which metals are gained. As with 
our forced awareness of the finite 
limits of the earth's energy reserves, 
we can appreciate that other non- 
renewable resources are susceptible 
to comparable laws of depletion. 
The time scales may vary, but the 
process is irreversible. The privi- 
leges of secularism are no longer 
tenable, and we require a period of 
awakening to the reality of im- 
pending shortages that demand na- 
tional and international solution. 

The appropriate contribution of 
each group in the past to our increas- 
ingly sophisticated and consumptive 
use of metals must now progres- 
sively pay court to conservational 
measures that lengthen the time of 
availability and eventually recycle 
the commodities so that the deple- 
tion of a nonrenewable resource be- 
comes a logarithmically decreasing . 
probability. This article attempts to 
give some perspective to the geolog- 
ical processes that govern the dis- 
tribution of metals in the earth’s 
crust, their national inheritance, and 
the time scales within which de- 
pletion is imminent. 
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The conclusions reached are not 
necessarily new, nor the analysis 
particularly thorough. At periodic 
intervals, assessments of resources 
have been commissioned or pub- 
lished (see footnotes 1 through 9); 
at each stage the varying severity 
of shortages for different commodi- 
ties have been emphasized and dif- 
ferent measures for interim solutions 
outlined. However, the perspective 
of this article views the situation in 
terms of a longer time base than pre- 
viously considered, and the conclu- 
sions should be judged from that 
perspective. In contrast to previous 
analyses, the solutions demanded 
are no longer solely within the 
mining industry, but will require 
basic changes to the entire socio- 
economic structure. The changes 
need not be revolutionary or rapid in 
all cases, but they will entail a 
progressive evolution to a society 
that is less dependent on the raw 
materials that constitute a nonre- 
newable resource. If we act now, the 


changes need not be disruptive, . 


but progressive; individuals, com- 
munities and organizations can read- 
just, tailoring their own specific prej- 
udices and requirements to a more 
realistic environment. 


GROUPS OF METALS 


In terms of their major use, metals 
may be divided into five major 
groups. The first includes those 
whose characteristics of strength and 


l. “Resources for Freedom,” in The Out- 
look for Key Commodities, vol. 2, President's 
Materials Policy Commission (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1952). 

2. B. C. Netschert and H. H. Landsberg, 
The Future Supply of the Major Metals: A 
Reconnaissance Survey (Washington, D.C.: 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 1961). 

3. D. F. Frasche, Mineral Resources, 
National Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council, Pub. 1000-C, 1962. 
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weight are favored for the construc- 
tion of major structural forms. Of 
major importance is iron, the ele- 
ment that spawned the Industrial 
Revolution. Iron is the fourth most 
abundant element in the earth’s 
crust and thus has been capable of 
supplying the voracious appetite of 
that revolution. Associated with iron 
are the suite of alloying elements 
that improve its physical and chem- 
ical properties during use. Examples 
include the alloys of manganese for 
improved resistance to abrasion and 
other characteristics of wear; chro- 
mium and nickel which increase the 
resistance to chemical corrosion at 
high temperatures; tungsten and 
molybdenum which greatly improve 
the resistance to abrasion at high 
temperatures; and vanadium which 
is used with steels subject to re- 
peated stresses. 

Comparable to iron, aluminum, 
magnesium and titanium have 
been substituted for the fabri- 
cation of structures where weight 
or thermal stresses are particularly 
crucial. Thus aluminum particularly 
looms as a major alternative to the 
use of iron. The assurance of con- 
tinual reserves of the structural 
metals is fundamental to the very 
framework of our cities, transport 
systems and homes that combine 
to support the social fabric. 

The distribution of energy lies 
at the mercy of metals in the second 
group. The vast network of power 
transmission lines that strike to the 
core of each industrial entity is de- 
pendent on the availability of copper 
and aluminum. Similarly, elec- 
tronics industries often considered 
the nerve center of mechanization 
rely on copper, aluminum, silver, 
gold and palladium; as the industry 
enhances its sophistication further, 
it encompasses the need for other 
metals such as germanium. 
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The third group comprises the pre- 
cious metals of which gold, silver 
and platinum are most prominent. 
Their aesthetic appeal is valued for 
use in jewelry, art objects and other 
forms of artistic or ornamental dis- 
play. Gold is of added importance 
as a base for international monetary 
balance. The special properties of 
high electrical and thermal conduc- 
tivity and chemical nonreactivity 
further enhance the value of pre- 
cious metals, and their eventual 
depletion, in a variety of industrial 
and electrical uses. 

As a fuel, the radioactive nuclides 
of uranium and thorium, which 
constitute a fourth group, provide 
one of the major resources of energy 
for the future. As the resource of 
fossil fuels is consumed, so our de- 
pendence on nuclear power grows. 
Preliminary estimates suggest re- 
sources for at least another thousand 
years if. breeder reactors become 
feasible.* 

Finally, one may consider a mis- 
cellaneous group where metals have 
specific physical or chemical prop- 
erties that are suitable for special 
purposes. For example, the use of 
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6. H. H. Landsberg, Natural Resources 
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Year 2000 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 1964). 
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silver in photographic emulsions; 
mercury in the electronic and re- 
fining industries; platinum as a 
catalytic agent in the cracking of 
fuels; lead in batteries; and lead, 
zinc, titanium and chromium oxides 
in pigments. 


GEOLOGICAL FACTORS CONTROL- 
LING SOURCES OF METALS 


The primary source for metals is 
the earth’s crust. Although each ele- 
ment has some finite average con- 
centration in the crust or earth as a 
whole, it is the anomalous concen- 
trations to which our attention has 
been first diverted—these consti- 
tute the ore bodies. Thus, although 
metals occur in a variety of natural 
forms such as native metals, oxides, 
sulphides, carbonates, halides, sul- 
phates, silicates and phosphates, 
in practice our attention in terms of 
resource is drawn to the first three 
forms. It is here that the preponder- 
ant proportions of our resources lie. 

The ore body is the result of 
nature’s beneficiation process and 
constitutes a natural inheritance to 
the human community. It is this 
gift that we call a nonrenewable re- 
source, since the rate of nature’s 
resupply is insignificant in contrast 
to our ability to deplete the resource 
rapidly. 

What are the geological factors 
governing the concentration of ore 
bodies? In terms of geological time, 
it is apparent that the earth’s crust 
has evolved primarily from the man- 
tle, and the main process of crustal 
evolution has been by the partial 
melting of the mantle with subse- 
quent extrusion of the magma to 
the earth’s surface. Thus the primary 
source of metal ore bodies is- the 
igneous processes resulting in the 
formation of the crust. The metals 
are dissolved in the liquids and va- 
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pors: of the magmas, and .the ore 
bodies result from geological pro- 
cesses which concentrate the 
dissolved metals in structurally 
favorable locations. 

The oldest crustal rocks date back 
approximately four billion years. At 
the present time, disposition of the 
continents and oceans is best de- 
scribed by the theory of plate tec- 
tonics.!° The model proposes that 
the crust of the earth is divided into 
large rigid plates, of continental or 
oceanic dimensions, which move 
above the earth’s surface at rates 
varying from 2 to 10 centimeters per 
year. Two types of boundaries exist 
between the moving. plates. The 
first includes regions which are 
moving away from each other. In the 
intervening area, new crust is 
formed by the extrusion of liquid 
magma from the mantle to-the sur- 
face; the site becomes the location 
of a new ocean. As the youthful ocean 


grows in size, the opposite margin ' 


of the plate reacts with adjacent 
plates to give the second type of 
boundary—a region of compression. 
At these locations, the newly formed 
oceanic crust is consumed as it 
plunges beneath the bounding con- 
tinental region. As the oceanic crust 
dives back into the subcontinental 
mantle, it is again heated up, melt- 
ing occurs, and large volumes of 
magma again rise to add dimension 
to the mountain belts along the tec- 
tonic margins of continents. 

There are thus two regions where 
magmas derived from the earth’s 
interior rise to the surface to form 


10. T. Alexander, “A ’revolution called 
plate tectonics has given us a whole new 
earth,” Smithsonian 5, 1975, pp. 30-41; 
T. Alexander, “Plate tectonics has a lot to tell 
us about the present and future earth,” 
Smithsonian 5, 1975, pp. 38—47; and F. J. 
Sawkins, “Sulphide ore deposits in relation 
to plate tectonics;” Journal of Geology 80, 
1972, pp. 377-397. 
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the surface crust. The first is along 


_the tensional regions marked by the 


mid-oceanic ridges, and the second 
the compressional zones along con- 
tinental margins between inter- 
acting plates. An example of the 
latter is the “ring of fire” around 
the Pacific. ` 

For our interests, the magmas rep- 
resent the source of metal enrich- 
ment and thermal energy necessary 
for the concentration of metals into 
units of ore body size. In practice, 
we find that the primary types of 
mineralization vary in the two major 
source regions. Thus we find that 
the ore deposits of copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, molybdenum, gold and mercury - 
are characteristic of the active conti- 
nental margins, while deposits of 
chromium and nickel are char- 
acteristic of the oceanic regions. 
Within the oceans, further geo- 
chemical processes involving reac- 
tions between ocean water and the 
oceanic crust result in the formation 
of ore bodies as metal-enriched 
zones of copper, lead and zinc, or as 
precipitates of manganese nodules 
rich in cobalt and nickel on the ocean 
floor.!! On the continents, secondary 
chemical reactions result in surficial 


enrichment of ores, while erosion 


and sedimentary processes result 


‘in the concentration of rich placer 


deposits of heavy, chemically resist- 
ant detrital minerals which give rise 
to deposits of gold,: platinum, ura- 
nium and titanium. 

The metallic resources continu- 
ally supplied by the driving mecha- 
nisms of plate tectonics are loga- 
rithmically concentrated in the 
upper levels of the newly formed 
continental crust—an ironic circum- 


11. Sawkins, “Sulphide ore deposits;” and 
J. Watson, “Influence of crustal evolution in 
ore deposition,” Institute of Mining .and 
Metallurgical Transactions, sec. B, 82:B107- 
B113, 1973. 
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stance which results in the ore de- 
posits’ being the first rocks subject 
to erosion and the most transient in 
occurrence with respect to time. 
Thus there is a significantly greater 
potential resource in the younger 
mountain belts which are the locale 
of newly formed continental crust. 
For contrast, we can compare the 
relative enrichment of metallic 
resources in the younger tectonic 
regions of the western United States 
with the deeply eroded older 
mountains of the Appalachians. The 
plate tectonic model thus gives a 
first order projection of the most 
probable location and potential 
source for ore bodies. 

A fundamental tenet of geology is 
that “the present is the key to the 
past’—a theory of uniformi- 
tarianism which implies that the 
theory of plate tectonics may be 
extended as a continuing process 
into the past. Current evidence 
would suggest that the assumption 
of uniformitarianism is viable for at 
least the last billion years. However, 
before this time it appears that 
the initial continental crust behaved 
differently and that the magmas from 
the earth’s interior may have been 
significantly more enriched in the 
metallic components. Thus, in the 
older sections of the continental 
crust we find aconcentration ofthose 
ore bodies which are derived di- 
rectly from magmatic processes. 
These regions offer good reserves 
of metals such as chromium, nickel, 
copper, lead, zinc, gold and plat- 
inum. The older continental regions 
are also the sites of extensive 
shallow seas in which have been 
deposited huge reserves of chem- 
ically precipitated iron ores. 

On the average, the richest ter- 
rains are the oldest and youngest, 
so that a territory which encom- 
passes these units is likely to have 
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greater ore reserves. Also, the type 
of terrain within a national boundary 
may severely limit the variety of 
metal reserves. Statistically, the 
larger and more varietal the terrain, 
the better the odds for a balance of 
extensive reserves of potential ores. 
The United States, Canada and 
Russia are prime examples of latter 
areas, while countries such as 
Mexico, Chile and India have less 
variety and, although they are rich in 
certain types of deposits, lack a bal- 
anced reserve of metal resources. 
The geological factors, coupled with 
national boundaries, represent the 
capricious heritage of metal distri- 
bution that sets the pattern of 
mineral exploitation and interna- 
tional exchange. 


THEORY OF RESOURCE 
EXPLOITATION 


The next level concerns the ex- 
ploitation of metal resources within 
a single political unit. What general 
laws may be derived concerning the 
discovery, exploitation and exhaus- 
tion of a nation’s resource? The 
basic theory governing the exploita- 
tion of a nonrenewable resource 
received the first crude but percep- 
tive analysis by Hewett,” was later 
modified by Lovering, and was 
refined and applied to fossil fuel 
reserves by Hubbert."4 

At the highest level of confidence, 
one may follow the sequence of 
events for a single ore type within 
a single mining district. The major 
changes seen with increasing time 


12. D. F. Hewett, “Cycles in metal pro- 
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are as follows. Initially, there is a 
rapid increase in the number of 
mines, followed by a concomitant 
but delayed increase in production. 
Both the number of mines and the 
total production rise to a peak value, 
after which time there is a decline 
of both components until both 
variables asymptotically approach 
zero, at which time the district’s 
resource has been depleted. 

Within the district the economic 
activity also waxes and wanes. Ini- 
tially, there is a short period during 
which the commodity is exported. 
However, construction of smelters to 
produce the native metal rapidly 
consumes the local supply so that 
exports cease and the quantity of 
ores imported by the region pro- 
gressively increases. As the re- 
sources are mined out, the economic 
factors of an established smelting 
industry predominate and outlast 
the geological potential of the local 
area. Ironically, in the final his- 
tory the initial source of ore has 
little to do with the production of 
native metals. 

A political unit behaves as a 
summation of numerous mining 
districts. As one mining area is 
phased out, others take its place so 
that there is a continuity of supply. 
In practice, there is an increase of 
total production, which is paralleled 
by growing consumption, and the 
net result is that the variations with 
time are comparable to that for a 
single district, except that the time 
scale is lengthened. However, the 
scale is not infinite, and the net re- 
sult is that the resource becomes 
consumed at the national level. 
Eventually, no new orebodies are 
found within the national boun- 
daries, and the country becomes in- 
creasingly dependent on imports to 
support its smelting and manufac- 
turing industries—a position rife 
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with all the political and economic 
compromises that lead nations to 
uncomfortable alliances, confron- 
tations and hostilities. 

A comparable but more analytic 
approach has been made to evaluate 
the nature of the United States’ and 
the world’s resources of fossil fuels 
—truly the most nonrenewable re- 
source.” The focus here is on the 
potential total resource and the ex- 
pected life span of a commodity. 
Hubbert proposes that there is a 
systematic relationship between the 
rates of discovery, production and 
proved reserves, and uses data from 
the fuels industry to support his 
model.'® The model shows that for 
any unit, there is a rise in the rate 
of discovery, paralleled by a delayed 
rise in the rate of production, to 
peak values, after which both values 
decline asymptotically to zero. The 
rate of increase of proved reserves 
rises to a maximum just prior to the 
peak in production rate; then, as 
reserves are depleted, they fall to a 
minimum commensurate with the 
period of peak production and in- 
crease again so that changes of pro- 
duction, discovery and reserves fall 
close to zero. 

Mathematically, we may say that: 


Qp = Qr + Qr 


where Qp = cumulative production, 
Qp = cumulative proved discoveries 
and Qp = proved reserves.” Com- 
parably, the relationship between 
the rates of change for each of the 
above three variables will be the 
derivative: 


dQp _ dQ | dQr 
dt dt dt 


15. Hubbert, Energy Resources; and 
Landsberg, Natural Resources. 

16. Hubbert, Energy Resources. 

17. Hubbert, Energy Resources; and 
Landsberg, Fischman, and Fisher, Resources 
in America’s Future. 
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where t is time. The total amount of 


_ any resource will be Q where - 


nsa 
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which is the integral of the produc- 


_ tion rate with time: Knowing the to- 


tal amount of a resource, we may 
thus solve for the time during which 
it will last. Hubberts. analysis may 
also be applied to other nonrenew- 
able ‘resources. 

In any analysis DE T a pre- 
diction, of the time at which a re- 
source runs out, it is apparent that 


. we séeka solution before Q is known 


and ‘must ‘find a technique which 
gives a reasonable estimate for this 
variable at the time of observation. 

Examples,of previously depleted re- 
Serves show that the rates of produc- 
tion follow án, essentially bell- 
shaped curve, in which case viable 
predictions are possible once a peak 
in production fate has been reached. 

The bell-shaped - distribution is 
assumed as ‘a valid base to gain an 
estimate of the future life span of 
a number, of metals. 
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_ ESTIMATES OF! POTENTIAL 
" RESERVES FOR SELECTED 
METALS 


The following assessment is 
bounded by two groups of assump- 
tions! The first bias the results 
towards a lower estimate of reserves: 
it is assumed that the grade of ore, 
technology ~of mining- techniques 
and extent of recycling remain the 
same. as those, extant today. Com- 
parably, environmental considera- 


tions will stem the opportunity for 


exploitation merely on the basis of 
economic issues. 

In contrast, the second group bias 
the conclusions to a higher estimate 
and include the assumptions that 
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lowing groups: 
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the population, rate of consumption 
per individual, and number of . 
industrialized countries remain the 
same as those at present. It should 
be added that the historical evidence 
of mining is a summation of the 
above variables in the record and 
illustrates the example that in exten- 
sively exploited areas, such as Eu- 
rope, resources have run out. 

The ambiguity of the subsequent 
conclusions lies not in the eventual 
depletion of a resource, but the ésti- 
mated life expectancy of its availa- 
bility. In order to minimize the ef- 
fects of assumptions, estimates of ore 
reserves are divided irito broad cate- 
gories of the expectéd length of 
time during which we may antici- 
pate a continuity of supply. Ore re- 
serves ‘are thus placed in the fol- 
(A) less than 50 
years; (B) 50 to 100 years; (C) 100 
to 200 years; (D) 200 to 400 years; 
and (E) more than 400 years (see. 
table 1). 

‘Of the’ structural group of metals, 
iron may be considered most critical. 
History provides examples of the de- 
pletion of iron reserves on a national 
level. In Western Europe, the peak 
of production was reached at times 


. varying from approximately 1880 to 


1910 for the large industrialized na- 
tions. In the United States, peak pro- 
duction occurred ‘in the early 
1950s. As predicted,” imports be- 


‘came progressively more important, 


beginning with a period shortly be- 
fore maximum production from local 
sources. In Europe, the steel indus- 
try is now almost totally dependent 


on imports, and the United States is 


moving rapidly to the same ‘im- 
balance. The peaks in productions 
suggest that the European reserves 
lie in group A, while the United 
States reserves fall in group C. In all 


18. Hewett, “Cycles in metal production.” 
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TABLE 1 
CONCENTRATIONS, PRICES AND PROJECTED LIFE EXPECTANCIES OF ORE RESERVES, 1972 


AVERAGE CONCENTRATION 
IN EARTH'S CRUST 


AVERAGE 1972 
PRICE METAL 


ESTIMATED ULTIMATE RESERVES 


METAL (p.p.m.) (cents/Ib.) W. EUROPE UNITED STATES WORLD 
Au .002 320,000 A A D 
Pt .002 208,000. A A D 
Hg .020 530 A A D 
Ag .080 2,880 A A C 
Sn 200 22.7 A A C 
W 1.000 600 A C C 
Mo 1.200 400 A C C 
Pb 10.000 16 A B C 
Co 28.000 220 A A A 
Cu 58.000 70 A C D 
Ni 72.000 130 À A C 
Zn 82.000 15 A B C 
Cr 96.000 160 A A C 
V 170.000 220 A B B 
Mn 1,000.000 32 A A D 
Ti 8,600.000 140 B D D 
Mg 27,700.000 38 E E E 
Fe 58,000.000 3 A C D 
Al 80,000.000 28 D E E 


A, less than 50 years; B, 50 to 100 years; C, 100 to 200 years; D, 200 to 400 years; E, more than 


400 years. 


situations, highly industrialized 
nations depend for their supply on 
underdeveloped nations—a situa- 
tion that is rapidly changing as each 
builds its own industrial base and 
correspondingly becomes con- 
sumptive of its own resources. The 
same law applies to each new unit, 
so that the problem is exacerbated, 
and it is probable that reserves will 
not extend beyond group D. 

The alloying metals critical to the 
optimal use of steel have the fol- 
lowing reserve characteristics. In 
contrast to iron, their geographic 
distribution is particularly erratic 
with respect to national boundaries. 
Thus, excepting Russia, the large 
European industrialized nations 
have small to inconsequential 
reserves of chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, molybdenum and 
tungsten, and are totally dependent 
on imports from primary producing 
nations. Their reserve potentials 


fall within group A. The United 
States has correspondingly small 
supplies of chromium, manganese, 
cobalt and nickel, but it is endowed 
with abundant molybdenum and 
adequate tungsten reserves which 
would fall in group C. For the 
world as a whole, total production 
continues to rise for all the alloying 
metals, and reserves extending to 
periods of at least those for group C 
may be expected. However, the 
stability of supply for any single 
country is critically dependent on 
the international political and eco- 
nomic climate. 

The other major structural ele- 
ment, aluminum, has shown a con- 
tinuous increase in world produc- 
tion since its first use. Although 
industrial nations are the major 
manufacturers of the raw metal, trop- 
ical countries are the major sup- 
pliers of the aluminous ore, bauxite. 
Supplies of bauxite are not abundant 
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in the manufacturing countries, and 
their own national bauxite resources 
would not support their aluminum 
industries. The duration of world 
supply can only be guessed, but it 
probably lies within group E. Alu- 
minum is so abundant in the crust 
that, even though the highest grade 
ores—largely consumed in Europe 
and the United States—may even- 
tually be depleted, other silicate 
ores can be relied on for almost un- 
limited resources. 

The other two structural metals, 
titanium and magnesium, have the 
following resource potentials. Tita- 
nium occurs as two major oxide ores, 
as a mixture with iron oxide in ilmen- 
ite and pure titanium dioxide, rutile. 
Rutile is used primarily as a pig- 
ment in paint, while ilmenite is a 
source for metallic titanium. The 
production of ilmenite in the United 
States has risen steadily, while rutile 
has remained essentially constant, 
reaching a peak in the late 1950s. 
For the United States, the supply of 
titanium would seem assured for at 
least the next 200 years (group D), 
particularly considering the largely 
untapped ilmenite reserves in the 
anorthosites of northern New York 
State. Rutile, however, may well be 
subject to a considerably shorter 
period of continuing availability. 
World supplies probably will extend 
for comparable periods. The major 
supply of magnesium is from sea- 
water, which represents an almost 
unlimited supply, dependent only 
on the availability of energy re- 
sources for concentration and re- 
fining. 

Thus, in terms of the major struc- 
tural metals, it would appear that 
there is a continuing availability of 
supply for at least the next few hun- 
dred years. The shortages will occur 
for specific alloying metals within 
single political units. International 
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trade, however, can offset these 
problems if political considerations 
remain favorable. Although the 
supply seems adequate, it should 
be added that the costs of recovery 
will continue to climb if the anti- 
cipated level of consumption is 
maintained. 

The most important metal in the 
electronics and energy transmission 
industries is copper. The “blood 
vessels” for power used in the whole 
society are composed of a vast net- 
work of copper wire. Since copper 
was first mined, the annual produc- 
tion from mines in the United States 
has steadily climbed and there is 
little evidence of a peak in produc- 
tion. However, the United States 
starting importing ore in the late 
1930s and, following Hewett’s ob- 
servation, it would appear that a 
period of peak production is ap- 
proaching. On this basis, one may 
estimate an upper limit of approxi- 
mately 200 years (group C). 

Copper is one metal which gives 
an excellent illustration of the sys- 
tematic variation of grade, price and 
change of mining techniques re- 
quired to extend a resource as the 
higher grade deposits are pro- 
gressively worked out. There has 
been a systematic decrease in the 
copper content of the ore from 3 per- 
cent in 1800 to 0.7 percent in 1970; 
the price has increased from about 
10 cents per pound in 1880 to about 
60 cents per pound in 1970; and 
there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the percentage of open pit 
mining from about 20 to 80 percent 
in the same period. The industry 
has had to resort to mining larger and 
larger tonnages of progressively 
poorer ore. 

The above is an illustration of how 
the total ore reserves will expand 
with changing economic conditions. 
Apart from Spain and Germany, 
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European countries have long since 
essentially exhausted their copper 
reserves. Other worldwide re- 
sources from developing countries 
will continue to supplement the 
appetite of the industrial powers 
and, as in the United States, which 
has had rich resources of copper, 
one may estimate a depletion date 
falling within group D. 

‘The precious metals, gold and 
silver, have been mined since many 
centuries B.C. for their aesthetic 
value in art, omaments, and as a 
backing for national and interna- 
tional currencies. In the United 
States, the production of gold 
reached a peak between 1905 and 
1915 and has been declining steadily 
ever since. Thus, at comparable rates 
of exploitation, one can expect the 
reserve to last for less than 50 years 
(group A). The industrial nations of 
Western Europe essentially have no 
reserves of gold. On the interna- 
tional scale, however, there has been 
a continuing rise in the production of 
gold, and the reserves in other coun- 
tries, particularly South Africa, sug- 
gest potential reserves for at least 
200 years (group D). The consump- 
tion of gold has been complicated 
by its role as a currency base. The 
artificial depression of its price for 
many years has only acted to stem its 
consumption and somewhat extend 
the life span of the reserves. 

Silver production reached a peak 
in Europe in the late 1900s, in the 
United States in about 1915, and in 
the rest of the world in the late 1930s. 
Each peak has been followed by a 
steady decline in production. Esti- 
mated reserves are in groups A, A 
and C for Europe, the United 
States and the rest of the world, 
respectively. In Europe and the 
United States, the richest ores were 
largely consumed by 1800 and 1860, 
respectively, and subsequently the 
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major production has been from 
more complex lead and copper ores. 

Platinum is a precious metal that 
is also valuable for a variety of indus- 
trial uses. Its high melting tempera- 
ture delayed its use in jewelry so 
that extensive mining was not car- 
ried out in earlier times. World pro- 
duction has progressively increased 
over the past 100 years, and the 
United States reached peak produc- 
tion in the early 1940s. 

The other metals valued for their 
specific properties in various indus- 
trial uses include mercury, lead, 
zinc and tin. Mercury is the only 
metal that is liquid at room tempera- 
ture and has valuable electronic 
and alloying characteristics. In the 
United States, production reached 
a peak in the late 1870s and has de- 
clined slowly ever since. The de- 
cline would have been signifi- 
cantly more precipitous were it not 
for the dramatic increase in price 
from about $5 a flask in 1880 to a 
present-day value of $600 per flask, 
which allows the mining of pro- 
gressively poorer ores. Possible ex- 
tension of future supplies is less 
than 100 years. For the rest of the 
world, production has been pro- 
gressively increasing until the pres- 
ent, but, as with the United States, 
average ore grade is significantly 
lower. Future reserves are probably 
in group C. 

In the United States, lead and zinc 
production maxima were reached in 
the late 1920s, with the decline 
being more severe for lead than for 
zinc. As expected, imports began 
shortly before peak production and 
have continued to rise ever since. 
Depletion may be anticipated with- 
in the next 100 years. World pro- 
duction continues to climb and total 
reserves have more durability, ex- 
tending at least into group C. 

The geological distribution of tin 
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is extremely erratic. In Europe, the 
major concentrations were in huge 
deposits in Cornwall, England, with 
others in northeast Portugal. The 
deposits have been extensively 
worked out and give a classic ex- 
ample of the cycle involved in the 
depletion of a national resource. 
The United States has never been 
self-sufficient in tin and always has 
been a major importer. European 
and American supplies thus fall ata 
level below 50 years. Current major 
suppliers— Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Bolivia, Zaire and Nigeria—have 
been able to keep up with world 
demand and indicate reserves for 
more than 100 years. 


ANALYSIS OF “SCARCITY” 


Table 1 gives a general summary 
of the estimated lengths of time for 
which the different primary metal 
resources are anticipated to last, and 
thus represents an analysis of scar- 
city. There is a general parallel 
betweėn the three parameters of unit 
cost, average abundance and antici- 
pated supply. In general, the aver- 
age concentration is inversely re- 
lated to the unit cost and directly re- 
lated to the time of impending scar- 
city. However, it is worth noting 
that this correlation is poorest for 
Europe, where nearly all resources 
are depleted. As expected, those 
geographic areas that have been 
mined the longest show essentially 
no future reserves, and the present 
condition observed for Europe must 
extend to the United States and 
eventually the world. The short time 
span between the estimated deple- 
tion dates for all metals——essentially 
a few hundred years—is the result 
of the fact that the most abundant 
metals are subject to the largest vol- 
ume of consumption, and, on the 
average, the rate of consumption is 
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greatest for the most abundant 
metals. All effects combine to col- 
lapse the time frame of the current 
phase of metal resource exploitation 
into a few hundred years of human 
experience—a conclusion compati- 
ble with that for fuels. 

Given increasing consumption, 
one factor can act to extend the re- 
sources and hence the life span of 
any single commodity: the price that 
the community is willing or able 
to pay. However, there is one limit 
which is insurmountable, and this 
arises when the cost of energy is 
greater than the cost of extracting the 
metal. The natural inheritance of 
any resource will then certainly “run 
out.” Since we observe a parallel 
increase in the cost of energy and a 
continuing scarcity of energy re- 
serves, there results a convergence 
which confirms the above limit. 

For the United States or any indus- 
trialized nation, so long as cheap 
imports are available, the problems 
are mollified, and time for continued 
exploitation and expansion can be 
bought. Cheap imports may be de- 
fined in terms of the economic, 
political and social prices we are 
willing to pay, or the willingness 


of the primary producing nations 


to continue the supply. Within the 
framework of current national struc- 
tures, the pressures and potential 
areas for friction and exploitation 
created by the demand for metals 
aggravate the potential for political 
and economic instabilities which 
are currently exploited for legiti- 
mate selfish national needs. 

In the present context, metal scar- 
city is not an immediate problem to 
any single portion of the popula- 
tion——we can temporize with addi- 
tional 5-, 10- or 25-year plans. Un- 
like a scarcity of food, the conse- 
quences are not immediate. How- 
ever, in the broader context, there ` 
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approaches a real end to the limit- 
less and uncontrolled consumption 
basic to the continuity of the indus- 
trial and technological revolution, 
and perhaps the dawn of impending 
shortages heralds the end .of one 
period in the history of mankind. 
The statement of impending scarcity 
leads to the difficult question of ad- 
justments. ‘ 


DISCUSSION OF ADJUSTMENTS 


In recent years, a number of docu- 
ments have assessed the metals re- 
source potential of the United States,, 
and still fewer reports have ex- 
amined that for the world. Their 
focus has been held to an analysis 
of the current situation and out- 
lines of the competition betweén 
supply and demand for the next 5 to 
25 years, with attendant recommen- 
dations on how to meet the im- 
pending shortages (see footnotes 1 
through 9). In no instance does the 
advice include a cautionary note on 
mechanisms for stemming the rate of 
eventual depletion. In fact, .con- 
trary measures are advanced: find 
more ore, look for lower grades of 
ore, increase the technological base 
for more efficient exploitation, and 
seek government incentives for 


more exploitation and more profita-. 


ble mining. Only in one case is there 
a careful evaluation of other alterna- 
tives, although here, too, increased 
consumption is axiomatic.’® .The 
directives are purely consumptive, 
and, though logical and appropriate 
in promoting the increase of the total 
reserves of the world and of the 
United States, thus buying more 
time, they are not presented in the 


full perspective of nee eens de- 


pletion. i 


19. Resources and Man, National Academy 
of Sciences. i 


` The main objectivé of most anal- 
yses to date has been to promote in- 
creased production and to support 
the goal of an ever-increasing gross 
national’'product.. Tle material 
benefits from consumption become 
the example to an ever-burgeoning 
proportion of the world population. 
Their stimulated appetite craves to 
emulate the success of industrial 


nations and join. in‘acceletating the | 


consumptive way. What now are the 
mechanisms for the conservation of 
our metal resources; and how are 
these compatible with an expanding 
or at least stationary: economy for 
a growing population? 

One obvious recommendation is 
to place an economic incentive on 
recycling so that the rate of depletion 
is diminished. The energy required 
to recycle a metal is considerably 
less than that required to produce 
the metal from a primary ore. Ad- 
ministrations at every level could 
easily support massive recycling 
programs, which could have an im- 
mediate effect, both in reclaiming 
metals and instilling a’ philosophy 
of conservation and resource con- 
sciousness in the consumer. 

From a perspective of one or-more 
hundred years, the key issues are 
quite different and have yet to be 
addressed. A breakdéwn in the 
supply of metals will stagnate and 
even destroy much of the existing 
economy as we now know it. The 
element of choice in effecting a 
change may well be- wrested. from 
our hands. A political entity that 
fails to accommodate will be sub- 
ject to exploitation from competing 
nations, and particularly by special 


interest groups within, its ‘own. | 


borders. The mechanism for adjust- 
ment lies not with the geologist or 
mining engineer—he can only faith- 
fully, and all too effectively, re- 
spond to the pressures of the social 
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and economic order. To a limited 
extent, he can stem the tide, but 
the major thrust for controlling 
the inevitable crisis must accom- 
pany a revolution in economic 
and social attitudes. The very mate- 
rial base of resources which supports 
the industrial and technological rev- 
olutions is being eroded, and the 
social and economic structures 
which are derived from it are com- 
parably threatened. The dwindling 
of resources perhaps also heralds a 
limit to one age of mankind. The de- 
mand for change arises from within 
the structure. 

The wisdom to demand and guide 
a democratic population through 
such a major change must come 
from leaders supported by an in- 
formed populace which is aware of 
the impending problems. There are 
signs that the populace may at 
least be informed, and preliminary 
action on such socio-economic re- 
source issues as environmental con- 
trol encourage an optimist to think 
that legislation could make pro- 
gressive changes to attack formi- 
dably the problem of diminishing 
nonrenewable resources. The order 
of socio-economic change required 
may be evolutionary and simi- 
lar to the progressions in indus- 
trialized nations from feudal, 
through capitalist, to more social- 
ist regimes, or in economics to a 
more egalitarian distribution of 
wealth. 

The process of change is at least 
forced to move towards an increas- 
ing sensitivity to the present prob- 
lem. However, there is a sense of 
urgency. If the same progression is 
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required for each developing nation, 
the residual resources which are 
largely concentrated within their 
borders will certainly suffer the 
accelerated exploitation observed 
in the United States and Europe. 
The ability to consume is not re- 
stricted to the capitalist economies, 
for the history of socialist economies 
has been the progression from a base 
in heavy industry to a more con- 
sumer-oriented system. The basic 
problem is that populations are en- 
couraged to become consumers, and 
success has been measured largely 
by the ability to appease an artifi- 
cially stimulated and ever-growing 
appetite. 

As previously indicated, the 
solution to the problem of im- 
pending metal shortages lies not 
within the control of the geologist 
or mining engineer. Their talents lie 
in producing the raw materials for 
society, outlining the problem of 
resource depletion, and taking mea- 
sures to allow society more time for 
change. They have done their job 
well. Long term solutions can be 
accomplished only through a major 
restructuring of the ideals and 
values of modern industrial socie- 
ties, for it is the norms of social 
behavior which determine the pat- 
terns of a society’s economic de- 
mands. The only mechanism, other 
than scarcity, for governing con- 
sumption relies on new definitions 
of “progress” and “the good so- 
ciety.” The data presented here lend 
cogency to the need for a major 
socio-economic restructuring towards 
a less consumptive and more re- 
cycled society. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


: Im Frank McVeigh from Gregor, as you probably know, at 
Muhlenberg College. Dr. Mac- present there is a satellite circling 
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the earth, and it’s been put up there 
in order specifically to map and 
identify sources of minerals and 
other materials that have been un- 
discovered by man on earth or in 
areas that are unexplored. In your 
opinion, Dr. MacGregor, what im- 
pact will this new information about 
metal resources have on your 
estimates concerning the eventual 
depletion of metal resources? 


A: If you’re going to find an ore 
body that you can exploit from that 
altitude, it has to be an ore body of 
considerable size, and the probabil- 
ity that a prospector hasn’t tripped 
over that up to now is essentially nil. 
I think that type of resource exploi- 
tation has almost zero opportunity 
of making any change in the re- 
source picture, at least with respect 
to metals. With respect to other com- 
modities, that’s another question. 
But with respect to metals resource, 
I don’t see any opportunity what- 
soever. 


Q: Dr. Alice Weeks, geologist 
at Temple University. I was inter- 
ested in Dr. MacGregor’s chart and 
have two questions concerning 
aluminum. I note that you predict 
the United States has more than 400 
years supply of aluminum, and I’m 
interested to hear what you think 
the source would be, and also what 
energy source you'd recommend the 
United States use in processing it, 
since it takes so much electrical 
power to process aluminum. 


A: There are two components of 
that question. One, what was the 
basis for the estimate of United 
States aluminum reserves? Obvi- 
ously, the United States reserves of 
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bauxite—the most easily recover- 
able forms of aluminum—essen- 
tially peaked out and are on the way 
down now. 

However, there is another very 
important potential resource of 
aluminum in the future—the very 
large bodies of anorthosite in the 
Northern Adirondacks. As potential 
supplies, they are extensive in terms 
of the time we can potentially exploit 
them. So’ aluminum looms, one 
might say, as a resource with which 
we have no immediate problem in 
terms of accessibility. 

Second is the question of how 
we are going to mine these re- 
sources with the energy resources 
that are extant. As I indicated in my 
talk, this is really one of the key 
issues. The limit of exploitability is 
going to arrive when the cost of 
getting the fuels is higher than that 
at which we can exploit the resource. 
That is a finite limit beyond which 
we cannot step. As for what that 
boundary is right now, I really don’t 
have a clear indication. 

We do have estimates that the 
fossil fuel reserves, at least with re- 
spect to fluid fuels, are going to die 
out essentially in a matter of some- 
thing like 50 or 60 years. If we con- 
vert to coal, you may have a reserve 
on the order of 300 years. If the 
breeder reactor can be used, on the 
other hand, the uranium resources 
look as though we have an energy 
resource for about 900 to 1,000 
years; so the picture changes a little 
as you integrate a different type of 
energy resource into the picture. 

It obviously means major changes 
in the technology and mechani- 
zation of application of energy re- 
source, but the potential is there. I 
think that there will be energy re- 
sources for a long time—the ques- 
tion is the changing of the system 
to adjust to the new supply. 
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Commodity Shortages and Changes 
in World Trade 


By KENJI TAKEUCHI AND BENSION VARON 


ABSTRACT: The healthy expansion of trade relations experi- 
enced throughout the postwar era has recently been inter- 
rupted. During the 1973-74 economic boom, there were 
widespread shortages of commodities. As the world economy 
has plunged into a deep recession, most of the commodity 
shortages have disappeared. Looking ahead for the next 
~ 10 years or so, when the world economy returns to a path of 
normal growth, are we likely to see widespread chronic 
commodity shortages? An analysis of prospective market con- 
ditions leads us to conclude: (1) that we are not on’ the 
threshold of an era of chronic and widespread commodity 
shortages; (2) that, indeed, the trade picture that emerges 

. is not favorable for developing countries; (3) that the absence 
of global shortages in most primary commodities in the 
coming decade points up the soundness of interdependence 
through trade; and (4) that while trade has not so far bene- 
fited all participants equitably— and this situation should be 
corrected in the future—trade should not be strained to the 
point of breakdown by treating it as the only means for cor- 
recting all the inequities among nations. 
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COMMODITY SHORTAGES AND WORLD TRADE 


RADE is the heartbeat of the 
international economy. Lately 
that heart has suffered alarming 
palpitations, and worried nations 
and individuals are asking, “Can the 
patient stand the strain?” 
To characterize past conditions in 
a few bold strokes, the postwar 
era has experienced a healthy ex- 
pansion of international trade rela- 
tions and increased reliance on the 
benefits of trade by an ever-in- 
creasing cast of players. Populations 
increased and consumption in- 
creased; former colonies became 
autonomous trading partners; sources 
diversified as transport technol- 
ogies and marketing techniques ad- 
vanced; and the assortment of the 
basket of goods consumed in indus- 
trialized nations became so varied 
that additional demands could be 
fulfilled only by expanding the 


volume and network of trade. Under- - 


lying all this was a feeling that the 
postwar era, apart from. Cold War 
tensions, was ready for the experi- 
ment of international coexistence, 
with trade as the cementing force. 
‘Trade indeed was seen as the one 
force capable of moderating con- 
flict. The great trade expansion by 
no means benefited all participants 
equitably-—especially not the pri- 
mary commodity exporters. But this 
potentially explosive situation did 
not seriously undermine the belief 
of the large players that the trend 
was soundly upbeat and that cor- 
-recting inequities was a matter of 
time and giving aid on the part of 
the richer nations. 

Today it seems incredible that we 
ever dared think so optimistically. 
What has brought on the change? 
The most visible and far-reaching 
agent of. change has been the high 
‘price of, and uncertain outlook for, 
energy. However, the present eco- 
nomic crisis has other dimensions. 
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The world economy is stagnating, 
inflation is riding high, and we have 
just experienced severe regional 
food shortages upsetting normal 
trade concerns and forcing new 
priorities on many nations. Indus- 
trialized countries find it hard to 
absorb the oil price crunch at a time 
of rising unemployment, reduced 
production and constricted trade. . 
Developing countries see their 
plans and timetables imperiled; the 
high cost of energy and increased 
food import needs are additional 
burdens on their already severely 
stooped shoulders. 

The success of oil exporting coun- 
tries in acting together unilaterally 
has heightened interest in similar 
action on the part of other devel- 
oping countries, even at the cost of 
confrontation. Many of us get a 
feeling of being on the threshold 
of a new era with regard to com- 
modity trade and, indeed, with re- 
gard to all international economic 
relations. 

The central place of the energy 
situation in this new picture not- 
withstanding, awareness of the 
risks and rewards of a major change 
has more basic roots. On the con- 
sumers side, it issues from the 
growing realization of the heavy de- 
pendence of the modern economic 
growth pattern on primary com- 
modities, especially nonrenewable 
raw materials, and the increasing 
dependence on imports in meeting 
their requirements. On the ex- 
porters’ side, it mirrors not only 
developing countries’ continuing 
dependence on exports of primary 
commodities—in view of the slow 
progress in expanding and diversi- 
fying their production base—but 
also the strong and painful disap- 
pointment with efforts to reach 
international commodity agree- 
ments, remove barriers to trade, 
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and accelerate the flow of financial 
and technical assistance. To these 
factors, of course, must be added 
the rush on the part of emerging 
nations toward political and eco- 
nomic self-realization. . 

In reacting to the changed climate, 
developed countries are paying 
increased attention to the avail- 
ability and sources of supply of pri- 
mary commodities with regard’ to 
satisfying their national require- 
ments and, beyond that, are debating 
the larger question of the relation 
between growth and raw materials. 


The role assigned to resource scar- - 


city in both justifying and accepting 
new prices for energy has led con- 
sumers, as well as producers, to ex- 
amine the ultimate availability of 
all essential primary commodities. 

Furthermore, it is no exaggeration 
to say that there is a general crisis 
of confidence. Faith in the role of 
the price mechanism has eroded 
and, as a result, there is lessening 
confidence in the “invisible hand” 
to achieve economic (allocation) 
efficiency in the marketplace. There 
has also been growing skepticism 
about the socio-economic benefits 
of unchecked vertical and horizontal 
integration within the framework of 
multinational corporations; and tech- 
nology, the traditional problem 
solver, has not provided sufficient 
reassurance that it can keep pace 
with needs without exacting sub- 
stantial economic and social costs 
in terms of diverted investments, 
environmental injuries and the 
overall quality of life. 

Governments are at pressure point, 
on the one hand, in having to re- 
spond to internal demands to pre- 
serve or improve the standard of 
living and, on the other, in being 
beleaguered by the heightened self- 
interest or protectionist reactions 
of their trading partners. As a 
result, the world once again finds 
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itself in a situation of confrontation 
—not over territory, but trade— 
and this time with a vastly expanded 
cast of players. To return to our 
opening metaphor, the heartbeat 
sustaining growth and development 
has faltered. 

The dilemma is that in an inter- 
dependent world, problems cannot 
be isolated. The whole question of 
development and redistribution of 
wealth has been blown wide open, 
and political accommodation has be- 
come prerequisite for bringing eco- 
nomic tools and foreign aid and trade 
policies into play. As the world finds 
itself in a situation of having to deal 
with a problem of such magnitude, 
it is necessary that the component 
parts of the problem be well under- 
stood so that the problem is not com- 
pounded by misjudgment and over- 
reaction. Shortages and their impli- 
cations for trade are such com- 
ponents. 

Before we place. shortages. into 
what we feel is the proper perspec- 
tive, let us look for manifestations 
of them in the turbulent develop- 
ments of the last few years and con- 
sider whether—and what—short- 
ages are anticipated in the coming 
decade. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
COMMODITY MARKETS 


World commodity markets in the 
last three years have experienced 
the most dramatic swings since the 
Korean War. While a number of fac- 
tors influenced commodity trade 
and prices in this period, the single 
most important factor has been the 
wild swings in world economic ac- 
tivity: an unprecedented advance 
in 1972-73 followed by an equally 
dramatic downswing in 1974. 

The very rapid growth of de- 
mand placed serious pressures on 
the supply of a number of commod- 
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ities; they were aggravated, on the 
supply side, by the failure of food- 
grain crops and the Peruvian an- 
chovy catch. Investment in fertilizer 
capacity has lagged for some years, 
and the resultant shortage of fertil- 
izers threatened to extend food- 
grain shortages. 

As a result of these and other fac- 
tors—such as fluctuations in major 
exchange rates, the high rates of 
inflation, and increased commodity 
speculation—the prices of primary 
commodities began to rise. in the 
middle of 1972 and continued to 
rise through 1973 and early 1974. 

Economic growth in developed 
countries began to slow down in 
the second half of 1973, and the de- 
cline continued in 1974. As the 
pressure of demand in industrial 
countries subsided, prices of indus- 
trial raw materials started to fall in 
the second and third quarters of 1974 
and continued to weaken during 
the rest of the year. Since then, 
raw material prices have stabilized 
at relatively low levels. Major com- 
modities, the prices of which fol- 
lowed this pattern, include: cotton, 
wool, rubber and tropical hard- 
wood among agricultural raw mate- 
rials, and copper, tin, lead and zinc 
among minerals. 

While the prices of industrial raw 
materials took a definite downturn 
as early as the second quarter of 
1974, prices of food products re- 
mained high in the third and fourth 
quarters of the year. Major commod- 
ities in that category were sugar, 
rice, grains, oilseeds (including soy- 
beans), cocoa and tea. The most 
notable exception was beef, the 
price of which peaked in the fourth 
quarter of 1973 and has since been 
falling steadily. 

By the fourth quarter of 1974, it 
became clear that the world econ- 
omy had entered the most serious 
recession in the postwar period. 
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Prices of industrial raw materials 
declined further, and even the prices 
of foodstuffs began to soften. 


, Although the prices of most indus- 


trial raw materials have gone 
through the predictable cycle of rise 
and fall as world economic growth 
first accelerated and then deceler- 
ated in the last three years, in some 
important industrial commodities 
the gains in prices registered in 
1973-74 have been maintained. 
These include: (1) petroleum, (2) 
bauxite, (3) fertilizers, and (4) some 
metals, such as aluminum, nickel 
and steel, produced mainly by 
industrially developed countries. 
It is in these commodities that we 
must first look for the factors of 
shortages. 


Petroleum 


The international price of petro- 
leum, which had been steadily de- 
clining from the peak level reached 
during the 1957 Suez crisis, re- 
versed its course beginning in 1970. 
Throughout the postwar period, 
the seeming abundance of “cheap” 
oil contributed to expanding the 
market for this source of energy 
disproportionately to all others. 
Between 1955 and 1973, world 
production of oil expanded by more 
than seven percent a year. In 1970 
to 1971—against the background of 
the closing of the Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline, the production cut in 
Libya, and the low stocks in Europe 
— Libya and other members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OPEC) nego- 
tiated successfully with oil compa- 
nies for increased posted prices and 
taxes.! Under a series of agreements 
from 1971 to 1973, and through uni- 


1. OPEC members include Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Libya, 
Iran, Algeria, Iraq, Venezuela, Nigeria and 
Indonesia. 
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lateral action since, OPEC coun- 
tries were able to raise the posted 
price of Saudi Arabian Light, for ex- 
ample, from its pre-February 1971 
level of $1.80 per barrel to $11.65 in 
January 1975. The average “realized” 
price came to $9.20 in January 1974 
and continued to creep up to $10.50 
in November. As a consequence, de- 
mand for OPEC oil has been de- 
clining since the beginning of 1974. 
Crude oil production in 11 OPEC 
countries is estimated as follows: 


Million barrels per day 
1972 26.8. 
1973 30.5 
1974 I 30.5 
II 31.3 
III 29.7 
IV 29.3 


The decline in world consumption 
of oil (excluding centrally planned 
countries) in 1974 was greater than 
the above figures indicate, since 
non-~OPEC production contracted 
more than OPEC production, and a 
part of the world output was used to 
replenish stocks which had been 
quite low at the end of 1973. How- 
ever, the solidarity of the OPEC 
member countries has thus far pre- 
vented oil prices from falling in 
response to the changed market 
situation. 


Bauxite 


In March 1974, seven major baux- 
ite exporters formed the Interna- 
tional Bauxite Association (IBA). 
Subsequently, Jamaica, a leading 
member of the new association, 
succeeded in quintupling govern- 
ment revenues from its bauxite/ 
alumina industry by increasing 
royalty and taxes from $2.50 to 
$11.16 per ton. Other bauxite pro- 
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ducers have begun to follow suit. 
The effective world market price of 
bauxite has at least doubled as a re- 
sult of these actions. 


Fertilizers 


Because of the protracted period 

of oversupply which characterized 
the fertilizer situation in the second 
half of the 1960s, investments in 
new capacity for all phases of fertil- 
izer- production were slow for 
several years. As a result, the market 
for phosphate and nitrogenous fertil- 
izers was a sellers’ market for 
the last three years. 
’ Phosphate rock prices had been 
stable from the mid-1950s to 1972. 
The unit value of phosphate rock 
exports from Morocco—which is the 
largest exporter, accounting for one- 
third of world exports— remained 
around $10 to $12 per metric ton 
during 1955 to 1972. Between mid- 
1972 and the end of 1973, against 
the background of fertilizer short- 
ages and high prices for grains, 
prices were raised intermittently, 
and by January 1975 the Moroccan 
price had reached $68 per ton, rep- 
resenting an overall increase of 
more than 400 percent. Major United 
States phosphate producers have 
also raised their prices sharply. 


Aluminum, Nickel and Steel 


Prices of aluminum, nickel and 
steel have been climbing steadily 
in the last few years, and continued 
on this course even in the latter 
half of 1974 when world: industrial 
activity was clearly subsiding. This 
reflects the oligopolistic nature of 
the industries producing these com- 
modities and their policy, as well 
as ability, to cut back production 
rather than lower prices whenever 
demand recedes. 
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Cereals: Grains and Rice 


While cereals do not belong in 
the same category as the above com- 
modities since their prices have 
come down to some extent in recent 
months, implying that the supply 
situation has eased somewhat, we 
must nevertheless consider them in 
this connection. There are different 
criteria at work in judging sufficiency 
in the case of basic food crops. 
The ultimate concern is not whether 
there is enough supply to meet “ef- 
fective demand” at any one point 
in time, but whether production is 
sufficient to feed people adequately 
all the time, for there can be no grace 
period, no delayed consumption in 
basic foods. 

During the 1960s an equilibrium 
existed in world cereal markets, 
owing largely to the existence of 
enormous grains stocks in the 
United States which served to buffer 
the effects of uneven production. In 
1970-71, however, the situation be- 
gan to change as the high rates of in- 
crease of rice and wheat production 
which had been recorded in 1967- 
_ 70 in Asia were not maintained. In 
the major exporting nations produc- 
tion was reduced and the rising de- 
mand for imported feedgrains by 
Japan and Europe was largely met 
out of accumulated stocks. _ 

The problems brought on by the 
unusually widespread crop failures 
of 1972-73 were compounded by 
the Soviet Union’s grain purchases to 
preserve its livestock, the simul- 
taneous failure of protein meal 
crops in South Asia and Africa, 
and the anchovy catch in Peru. 
For the first time in 20 years, 
world total cereal production de- 
clined. Although the decline was 
only four percent, it was sufficient 
to generate enormous price in- 
creases and severe shortages, as 
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only a small portion of world pro- 
duction enters world trade. 

- Thanks to nature’s cooperation, 
the 1973-74 crop year saw record 
crops. Yet the production increase 
was not enough, and the situation 
remained critical. The rising trendin 
grain and rice prices continued until 
mid-1974. Despite the decline in 
recent months, prices are still more 
than double those of 1971. 

The above review indicates that 
commodities which experienced 
sustained high prices in the last 
three years were commodities in 
which output and marketing are con- 
trolled by a few producers (oil and 
the minerals cited) or commodities 
which experienced capacity cycles 
(fertilizers) or inventory changes 
(grains) not synchronized with the 
business cycle. 

Under present economic condi- ° 
tions none of these commodities 
finds its supply excessively taxed 
by current démand. But some ques- 
tions remain: what will be the situa- 
tion when demand recovers; what 
about the longer run, when popula- 
tion growth, insatiable appetite for 
raw materials in rich countries, and 
the progressive transformation of 
developing countries into large con- 
sumers will result in new peak levels 
of requirements? 


SHORTAGES IN THE FUTURE 


Projecting the future is never 
an easy task, especially when it in- 
volves commodity trade. Recent 
developments have stretched fur- 
ther the inherently wide margins of 
error accompanying forecasts of 
commodity trade—especially raw 


. material prices, which are currently 


at the forefront of the controversy 
over the sharing of benefits be- 
tween rich and poor nations. A re- 
cent investigation notes: “In an era 
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of declining validity in limiting 
assumptions (holding certain factors 
constant) the tenuous art of price 
forecasting has become all the more 
difficult. Theories calling for all 
other factors to be held constant 
have frequently proved limited, fal- 
lacious and unworkable in light of 
current developments in the world 
economy and natural resources mar- 
ket; the speed at which the out- 
side variables such as market con- 
trol, the nature of market con- 
cessions, the stability of foreign in- 
vestment, and the cost of energy 
inputs and environmental protection 
change has exacerbated the diffi- 
culty of prediction.”? Nevertheless, 
one must proceed with the task by 
starting with some general assump- 
tions.’ 

Primary commodity trade, espe- 
cially demand for raw materials, is 
extremely sensitive to the behavior 
of economic activity in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) countries.‘ 
It is assumed that OECD economies 
will begin to recover toward the end 
of 1975—the recovery process being 
completed by early 1977—and that 
the growth of real gross national pro- 


2. U.S., Congress, House, Committee 
on Banking and Currency, Meeting America’s 
Resource Needs: Problems and Policies: 
Report of Ad Hoc Committee on the Do- 
mestic and International Monetary Effects 
of Energy and Other Natural Resource 
Pricing, 93d Cong. 2d sess., November 1974, 
p. 62. 

3. The projections given here are based 
on the recent work of the World Bank’s 
Economic Analysis and Projections Depart- 
ment. See, Shamsher Singh et al., Price 
Forecasts for Major Primary Commodities 
(World Bank, forthcoming). 

4. The members of OECD are Australia, 
Canada, the United States, Japan, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
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duct for the group will average 
three to four percent in 1973-80 
and four to five percent in 1980- 
85. World inflation, measured in 
terms of United States dollars, is 
postulated to abate gradually to an 
annual rate of about seven percent 
toward the end of the decade. 

Of course, recent events have 
driven home the heavy dependence 
of industrial production-——indeed, 
all forms of production—on energy 
and the key role of oil prices in this 
picture’ Future oil prices will de- 
pend on a set of complex economic, 
political and technological factors, 
as well as accommodations on a 
broad front. It is difficult to go be- 
yond the generalization that prices 
will remain high as a result of con- 
tinued supply management by 
OPEC, stabilizing at levels some- 
what lower than at present, in 
constant dollars, by the end of the 
decade. 

A commodity-by-commodity as- 
sessment of demand and supply 
prospects shows that the prices of 
primary commodities in 1980 will 
be lower than the 1967-69 level, 
if measured in constant dollar terms. 
The prices of food products (ex- 
cluding beverage crops) are pro- 
jected to return to the level of the 
late 1960s while the prices of metals 
and minerals in 1980 will average 
lower than the level of the late 
1960s. The prices of agricultural 
non-food products, which are quite 
depressed at the present time, are 
projected to rise in the next few years 
but not to attain the level of the late 
1960s. This assessment does not take 
into account the possible effects of 
producers’ arrangements, except for 


5. For detailed analysis of the impact 
of the high oil prices on the world economy, 
see, Hollis B. Chenery, “Restructuring the 
World Economy,” Foreign Affairs, Jan- 
uary 1975. 
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TABLE 1 
PROSPECTIVE COMMODITY MARKET CONDITIONS, 1975-1985 


SHORT TERM MEDIUM TERM LONG TERM 
(1975-76) {1977-80} (1981-85) 

Cocoa deficit deficit tight 
Coffee balanced tight tight 
Tea surplus surplus surplus 
Fruits surplus surplus surplus 
Beef surplus balanced tight 
Sugar deficit tight tight 
Rice deficit tight balanced 
Grains tight tight balanced 
Fats and oils balanced balanced balanced 
Livestock feeds balanced tight balanced 
Cotton balanced balanced balanced 
Jute deficit balanced surplus 
Hard fibers tight balanced surplus 
Rubber surplus balanced balanced 
Tobacco balanced balanced balanced 
Tropical hardwood surplus deficit deficit 
Wool surplus balanced tight 
Copper surplus balanced balanced 
Tin balanced balanced balanced 
Lead surplus balanced surplus 
Zine surplus tight balanced 
Silver tight deficit deficit 
Bauxite balanced balanced balanced 
Iron ore balanced balanced tight 
Manganese ore balanced balanced surplus 
Pulp and paper balanced deficit deficit 
Fertilizers deficit deficit tight 


SOURCE: International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Commodities & Export 


Projections Division, Washington, D.C. 


a very few cases where they are 
likely. The objectives of such 
arrangements are primarily to rectify 
severe imbalances in bargaining 
strength and to introduce new price 
plateaus in keeping with the devel- 
opment needs of producing coun- 
tries. It is only when political ob- 
jectives weigh heavily in the manip- 
ulative effort of producers, and in 
the reactions to them by consumers, 
that shortages enter the market as 
a force.® 


6. The prospects for OPEC-type arrange- 
ments in other commodities have been 
discussed in a number of recent articles. 
See, for example, Fred Bergsten, “The New 
Era in World Commodity Markets,” Chal- 


To get an overall impression of the 
role of shortages in this picture, we 
have classified in four categories 
(see table 1) the prospective market 
conditions for 27 commodities, 
focusing separately on the short 
term (1975-76), medium term (1977— 
80) and long term (1981-85). The 


lenge, September/October 1974; Raymond 
F. Mikesell, “More Cartels Ahead?,”’ 
Challenge, November/December 1974; 
Stephen D. Krasner, “Oil Is the Exception,” 
Foreign Policy, Spring 1974; Ernest Stern 
and Wouter Tims, “The Relative Bargaining 
Strengths of the Developing Countries,” 
American Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
May 1975; and Bension Varon and Kenji 
Takeuchi, “Developing Countries and Non- 
Fuel Minerals,” Foreign Affairs, Apri] 1974. 
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categories are: (1) deficit, where 
supply is clearly inadequate to 
meet demand, and this is reflected 
in the price; (2) tight, where demand 
can be met with some strains and 
at moderately elevated cost; (3) 
balanced, where market forces are 
in near equilibrium and do not exert 
any particular influence on prices; 
and (4) surplus, where supply 
clearly exceeds demand and puts 
downward pressures on prices. Of 
course, labels are poor substitutes 
for precise quantitative differentia- 
tion. Such as they are, they serve to 
summarize the situation. 

For nearly two-thirds of the com- 
modities examined, prospective 
market conditions fall either in the 
balanced or surplus category 
throughout the next 10 years, or 
deficit or tight conditions expected 
in the short or medium term will 
give way to a balanced market or 
a surplus situation in the 1980s. 
These commodities include tea, 
rubber, most natural fibers, cereals, 
fruits, fats and oils, tobacco, and four 
major minerals—namely, tin, 
copper, lead and bauxite. Four 
commodities, on the other hand, 
are likely to be in deficit or in tight 
supply through most of the next 10 
years; these are cocoa, sugar, silver 
and fertilizers. For the remaining 
six, balanced or surplus conditions 
are projected to give way to a deficit 
or tight situation in the first half of 
the next decade. These commodities 
are coffee, beef, wool, iron ore, 
tropical hardwood, and pulp and 
paper. 

Commodities in which we are 
moving toward at least a balanced 
situation, let alone a surplus situa- 
tion, are of little concern in the con- 
text of our discussion, regardless of 
their current market conditions. 
Those where the opposite is ttue— 
where either deficit or tight condi- 
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tions persist or loom ahead—merit 
closer examination. What is the na- 
ture of the principal supply con- 
straints in some of these cases? 


Cocoa and coffee 


Demand for cocoa and coffee is 
relatively stable. Problems of 
changes in market conditions come 
mainly from the supply side: both 
cocoa and coffee are tree crops with 
long gestation periods (about five 
years); plantings tend to have ups 
and downs, depending on the future 
price expectations, which in turn are 
influenced by the price levels of the 
preceding years; once the trees are 
planted, they have long productive 
lives; and the crops are sensitive to 
weather conditions such as frosts 
and droughts. The world cocoa mar- 
ket has been extremely tight in the 
last two years, largely because of 
the West African drought and 
disastrous floods in the cocoa- 
growing areas of Brazil. Cocoa pro- 
duction is expected to lag behind 
demand for several years to come, 
mainly owing to the slow pace of 
plantings in the 1960s, which in turn 
was a reaction to low price levels 
in that decade. As for coffee, the 
overplanting phase of the cycle 
seems to have been modified by the 
restraint on investment imposed 
under the International Coffee 
Agreement. 


Sugar 


Due to the depressed world 
prices of the late 1960s and climatic 
difficulties in key producing coun- 
tries, world sugar production has 
been lagging behind world con- 
sumption since 1970-71, with stocks 
falling consistently since 1969-70. 
While the world sugar market will 
continue to be in a tight balance 
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through the rest of this decade, and 
world potential consumption in 
1980 is estimated at 93 to 97 mil- 
lion tons, potential production 
capacity may reach at best 91 to 92 
million tons by 1980. The projected 
sluggish growth of production is due 
to the limited availability of capital, 
reflecting the worsened investment 
climate, the keen competition for 
public funds in light of other priori- 
ties, and the fact that sugar has to 
compete with other, much needed 
basic food crops for land, fertilizers 
and, to some extent, labor. 


Tropical hardwood 


Tropical hardwood is produced 
mainly in Southeast Asia, West 
Africa and tropical Latin America. 
Exports of tropical hardwood ex- 
panded at 11 percent per year in 
1961-1972, as temperate hardwood 
of good quality has become in- 
creasingly scarce in the last two 
decades. Although wood in general 
is a renewable resource, tropical 
hardwood of preferred species— 
teak, rosewood and mahoganies— 
which takes 50~150 years to grow, 
is virtually a nonrenewable_ re- 
source. As good hardwood resources 
in accessible areas are depleted, 
new forests in virgin areas—such as 
Papua, New Guinea, the Amazonia 
and Central Africa—will have to be 
tapped. However, removing logs 
from these remote forests is costlier 
than obtaining them from present 
sources of supply and requires the 
lengthy and costly process of 
building infrastructure. 


Pulp and paper 


The world pulp and paper market 
has been very tight since 1973 due 
to a lag in capacity investment in 
the face of increased demand both in 
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developing and developed coun- 
tries. Despite the recent easing of 
the market, it is likely that as the 
world economy recovers from the 
current recession, the pulp and pa- 
per market will experience recur- 
ring shortages over the next 5 to 10 
years. Supply constraints are the 
limited availability of pulpwood 
and the shortage of capital, partic- 
ularly in developing countries 
which will account for 30 percent of 
the world’s potential pulp and paper 
deficit in 1978. In developed coun- 
tries, investments required for pollu- 
tion control in existing pulp plants 
are enormous, especially in Japan, 
and this too may put a brake on the 
rate of capacity expansion. 


Silver 


Mine production of silver has 
consistently been running behind 
demand for industrial use during the 
last decade, with the gap amounting 
to about 100 million troy ounces 
until 1971 and widening to more 
than 200 million troy ounces in 
1973. Until 1970, the deficiency had 
been covered mainly by the running 
down of various public stocks, partic- 
ularly from the United States 
Treasury, imports from the USSR, 
and increased supply from sec- 
ondary sources which currently fill 
about one-quarter of the gap. Most of 
these sources are shrinking pro- 
gressively. Unlike most other 
metals, silver apparently is found 
only near the surface of the earth, 
and it is believed that most of 
the rich deposits of silver have al- 
ready been discovered, making any 
further production subject to signifi- 
cantly higher costs. Furthermore, 
the prospects of continued infla- 
tion and monetary uncertainties pro- 
mote the desire to hoard silver. 

To summarize, except in food, 
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the common causes of the selective 
commodity shortages projected can 
be reduced to two basic ones. We 
are dealing with: (1) gestation 
crops or industries where expansion 
of supply requires long lead times; 
and (2) cases where production plan- 
ning is not sufficiently divorced from 
business cycles. Both situations re- 
flect essentially problems of man- 
agement rather than a shrinking re- 
source base. Of the 35 commodities, 
only one nonrenewable resource, 
silver, falls into the scarce category 
in the foreseeable future, indicating 
that the current preoccupation with 
possible scarcities in nonrenewable 
commodities lacks a sense of pro- 
portion and detracts from the major 
problem area—basic foodstuffs. 

While the rice and grains market is 
expected to regain a balance by the 
first half of the next decade, this 
projection misses the real problem, 
for the global consumption targets 
upon which the projection is based 
falls far short of achieving healthful 
and growth-promoting diets for the 
poor people of the world. The ideal 
objective is not merely to sustain 
life, but to enhance the quality of 
human development. The present, 
with its problems of maldistribution; 
the future, with its limited targets 
despite expanded supplies; and the 
ideal are separated by such a wide 
gap that food shortages will be a 
fact of life for millions of people in 
the foreseeable future. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing analysis sustains 
four concluding observations dis- 
cussed below. 

Our evidence does not support 
the view that we are on the thresh- 
old of an era of chronic commodity 
shortages. It is easy to understand 
how apprehension about the future 
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availability of primary commodities 
in general would arise at a time 
when crisis conditions characterize 
food and energy. However, careful 
case-by-case analysis of major com- 
modities suggests that those prob- 
lems which do exist are amenable 
to solution through the application 
of economic and resource manage- 
ment tools. 

The commodity trade picture that 
emerges is not favorable for devel- 
oping countries. Without inter- 
vention, their terms of trade are 
likely to be lower in 1980 than in 
the late 1960s. The anticipation of 
more surpluses than shortages, 
while comforting to the consuming 
nations, suggests that our concerns 
are skewed in the wrong direction. 
Efficient allocation of resources 
alone dictates the need to prevent 
these surpluses by giving producing 
countries the opportunities and 
means for diversifying their pro- 
duction base; to regulate these 
markets; and to accelerate the pro- 
cess of transforming developing 
countries into large consumers 
through development. 

The absence of global shortages 
in most primary commodities over 
the medium and long term points 
up the soundness of interdepen- 
dence through trade. It constitutes 
a persuasive argument against rush- 
ing headlong into schemes of self- 
sufficiency, regardless of the eco- 
nomic and social costs involved. 

Even when the international econ- 
omy is strong, trade does not func- 
tion as the great equalizer we as- 
sume it to be. A “strong interna- 
tional economy” still means merely 
that the already strong are doing 
very well indeed. The goal and ulti- 
mate hope is that the contribution of 
nations to the strength of world 
economy will become more equit- 
able: Trade, though imperfect, is 
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still the best vehicle we have to 
work through toward this goal. How- 
ever, to strain it to the point of 
breakdown by treating it as the 
only means for correcting all in- 
equalities among nations—in terms 
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of capital, technology, resources and 
standard of living—and all inequi- 
ties arising from relative positions 
of strength, is to obscure the need 
to attack the development problem 
on a broad front. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: R. L. Smith, Michigan Tech- 
nological University. Dr. Takeuchi, 
you said the price of bauxite had 
doubled as a result of Jamaica’s 
leadership in the International 
Bauxite Association. Of course, I 
think most of us realize or recognize 
that, as a result, aluminum only in- 
creased 10 percent in price because 
aluminum is an energy-intensive 
metal, and our danger in pricing is 
not so much in the increased cost of 
bauxite as it is in the increased cost 
of energy. 

You didn’t talk very much about 
the further cartelization of commod- 
ities. In February of this year there 
were about a hundred Third World 
nations that met in Dakar. Do you 
think these efforts will be successful 
or not? 


A: This is a rather sensitive ques- 
tion. First of all, may I refer to a 
Foreign Affairs article which was 
published in April 1974 by Mr. 
Varon and me on this very question 
relating to the non-fuel minerals. 
The general conclusion for non-fuel 
minerals was that cartelization is 
not very likely in most cases. We 
went through the major commodities 
one by one, and the only cases where 
cartelization looked feasible was 
bauxite, phosphate rock and two or 
three other minor ones. 

An interesting case is chromite, 
where the major producers are the 
USSR, Rhodesia and one other 


country which are very unlikely to 
get together and scheme, although 
economic conditions necessary for a 
successful cartel exist. 

In general, I could say in the case 
of commodities where you have sub- 
stitutes, cartelization is very difficult 
unless you have the cartels encom- 
passing or covering both commo- 
dities, as in natural rubber versus 
synthetic rubber or natural fibers 
versus synthetic fibers. 

Tea is a good candidate. The 
traditional producers of tea are in 
South Asia, particularly Ceylon and 
India. Tea production in East Africa, 
however, has been expanding very 
rapidly in the last decade or so. The 
World Bank has been responsible for 
this expansion. The official complaint 
came from one of the governments 
in South Asia that the World Bank, 
by financing this expansion of tea 
production in East Africa, was under- 
mining the position of South Asia in 
the tea market, depressing the price 
of tea in the world market, and 
benefiting the consuming countries. 
This is a wrong kind of financing. 

After an intensive examination of 
this case, the Bank decided to stop 
financing tea projects. However, 
that’s where our influence stops. The 
problem is that East African and 
South Asian countries just cannot 
get together and organize some sort 
of supply management. 

As you know, the demand for tea 
is growing very slowly, one or one 
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and a-half percent a year; even in 
England, which is the major con- 
sumer of tea, the younger generation 
is consuming coffee increasingly. 
Also there are other substitutes such 
as Coca-Cola. Unless you have some 
kind of supply management, the 
price outlook for tea is quite bleak. 

Another example is tropical hard- 
woods. You're familiar with the 
shortage of such quality hardwoods 
as walnut and oak. In the last two 
decades many tropical hardwoods 
have been imported by developed 
countries, which are mainly in the 
temperate zone, as substitutes for 
temperate hardwoods such as teak 
and rosewoods, which are getting 
scarce. 

The costs of getting new supplies 
from the new sources such as New 
Guinea, or Amazonia or central 
African regions are very high. Pres- 
ently exporting countries like the 
Philippines, Malaysia and Indonesia 
could control the supply, not so 
much to raise the price of logs that 
they export, but rather to promote 
the processing of the logs locally and 
export processed products. 

As you know, even the United 
States has a rather high import 
duty on plywood, about 20 percent, 
as does Japan. The developing coun- 
tries have been pleading for years 
through different fora to remove im- 
port barriers so that they can export 
manufactured products more com- 
petitively. This has not happened. 
One practical solution to this prob- 
lem is to do something unilaterally 
to change the situation. In the case 
of tropical hardwood this is possible, 
and there are some signs of it. The 
Philippines, Malaysia and Indone- 
sia have ‘formed a temporary export- 
ing nations’ association, and they 
have surely decided on export 
quotas of logs. A similar conference 
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was held involving 11 nations in 
West Africa in December 1974. 


Q: Margaret Sanders from Ramapo 
College. In regard to this process of 
cartelization, certainly one of the 
commodities which has always been 
scarce is income for developing 
countries, and your predictions of 
the general decline in world market 
prices for these commodities means 
that the income gap between rich 
countries and poor countries is going 
to increase. Is the fact that the World 
Bank has stopped supporting tea pro- 
duction in East Africa indicative it 
would be more supportive of some 
kind of cartelization to maintain 
higher prices? 


A: The World Bank did not suggest 
that they should cartelize tea. We 
simply stopped lending because by 
financing more tea projects we were 
worsening the welfare of developing 
countries. We thought this was the 
wrong kind of financing. 


Q: Reuben Miller, economist 
from Sweet Briar College. It seems 
to me that the tone of the conversa- 
tion is that we deplore the possible 
development of cartels. Yet, to tie 
our two speakers together, one of 
whom implicitly calls for econ- 
omizing on the use of resources— 
a cartel through its artificially high 
prices does just that—is it not 
favorable from a world point of view 
to have some degree of cartelization 
of resources? 


A: One observation I could make 
on the general subject of the com- 
modity cartel is that OPEC, by intent 
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or without intent, is following a best 
strategy, and that is to create uncer- 
tainty, giving the impression of 
countries quarreling among them- 
selves as to whether they should 
reduce the price of oil. In this way 
you create uncertainty as to the 
future price of oil. Therefore, invest- 
ments in opening up new wells will 
be deterred if the potential addi- 
tional sources of oil outside the 
OPEC countries are costly. If OPEC 
countries guarantee a $10 price, 
probably more money will be in- 
vested in petroleum production. The 
same paradoxical situation exists in 
copper. 


Q: l'm Raymond Wong, Singapore 
Mission to the United Nations. Mr. 
Takeuchi, there have been many 
predictions that the world economy 
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will likely see a recovery from the 
present near-crisis situation, prob- 
ably at the end of 1975. Do you 
see any signs of the beginning of 
this recovery? I refer particularly 
to a possible improvement in the 
terms of trade for developing coun- 
tries, including those that export not 
only primary commodities but also 
manufactured products. 


A: Some may think it is an op- 
timistic assumption that the world 
economy will recover starting later 
this year through 1976, and that by 
1978 we will be back on the smooth 
course of growth again. But the point 
is that even if we make this so-called 
optimistic assumption, many of the 
commodity prices will be lower by 
1980 compared with the late 1960s 
in real terms. Therefore, if you make 
an even less optimistic assumption, 
then the conclusion would still hold. 
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ABSTRACT: The federal government was ill-prepared to 
deal with the fuel, food and nonenergy materials “shortages” 
experienced in the early 1970s. Future shortages may well 
be anticipated, due not only to depletion of available 
stocks, but also perhaps to economic (pricing), political 
(supply disruption), and limited production capacity fac- 
tors. Annually, the United States is becoming more depen- 
dent upon foreign sources of supply. As the international 
scene has become more volatile and unstable, thereby in- 
creasing the vulnerability of foreign supply sources, over- 
all domestic exploration has declined. New planning mech- 
anisms are required if governmental capability to forecast 
and deal with either gradual or abrupt changes in supply 
or price is to be achieved. “Alternative futures” analysis 
is seen as a useful tool in the creation and implementation 
of a viable nonenergy materials policy. 
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GOVERNMENT RESPONSE TO SHORTAGES 


ANY Cassandras prophesied 
the arrival of an era in which 
relative scarcity would supersede 
relative abundance as the dominant 
characteristic of the developed 
world. Few decision makers and 
institutions took the prophecies 
seriously. Hence, when the’ short- 
ages came in the early 1970s—first 
with fuels, then food, or appeared 
imminent as some feared for non- 
energy materials — the government’s 
response was predictably ad hoc, 
crisis-oriented, and ill-conceived. 
There were not even the rudiments 
of a policy foundation capable of 
dealing with the quickly changing 
conditions.! 

This article describes institu- 
tional and other changes which must 
be undertaken to improve federal 
governmental response capacity. 
It focuses upon nonenergy mate- 
rials, simply because potential prob- 
lems in this regard have not yet 
‘received the wide analytical and 
policy attention being devoted to 
energy and food issues. Further- 
more, to a great extent the problems 
with nonfuel minerals and materials 
are yet to arrive. Perhaps we can 
apply some of the lessons of the past 
few years and mitigate their un- 
happy impact. 

Such learning should be possible 
because the problems of food, fuel 
and materials are closely analogous. 
There are strong and important link- 
ages between them. For example, 
shortages of fuel for mechanized 
farm equipment and shortages of 
petroleum-derived fertilizer obvi- 
ously impact on the volume of food 
production. Shortages of fabricated 
materials retard production of equip- 
ment which might expand food 


1. U.S., General Accounting Office, 
“U.S. Actions Needed to Cope with 
Commodity Shortages,” Report to the Con- 
gress, B-114824, 29 April 1974. 
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production or development of alter- 
native petroleum sources. Energy 
shortages may inhibit the digging 
of ores or the processing of metals 
into usable products. 


Because of such interrelation- 
ships, and because it is both possible 
and useful to draw some analogies 
among them, there is an unfortunate 
tendency to view all types of short- 
ages as a homogeneous problem 
set and to relate solutions applicable 
to one as equally applicable to all. 
This tendency often impedes de- 
velopment of appropriate policies. 
For the sake of illustration, we risk 
two oversimplifications. 


First, much time and effort has 
been spent trying to devise strat- 
egies whereby United States food 
surpluses might be traded off, in- 
deed, held at ransom for more se- 
cure, less costly energy. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the strategy is 
not likely to work. The less devel- 
oped countries most in need of 
food generally have no energy sup- 
plies to trade. Those which do have 
energy supplies also have popula- 
tions who could not use the amounts 
of food necessary to complete the 
bargain. 


Likewise, there can be little ad- 
vance in understanding minerals 
shortages problems if it is blindly 
assumed that cartelization and em- 
bargo, or cartelization and price 
manipulation as practiced by the 
Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OPEC), are 
uniformly available to the exporters 
of all, or even most, raw materials. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Our plea, then, is for us all 
to draw reasonable analogies to 
past problems and solutions, apply 
them only where the analogy is close, 
and never forget that each prob- 
lem deserves and demands an indi- 
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vidual solution. Each commodity 
problem requires independent analy- 
sis. Each real or imagined, current or 
future shortage must be examined 
separately to determine its true na- 
ture. 

It is possible, though highly un- 
likely, that a given shortage may 
involve an absolute scarcity, a com- 
plete depletion of stock. In such a 
case, there is no choice but to learn 
to do without it. More likely, how- 
ever, a shortage will be induced by 
physical incapacity, economic or 
political factors—for example, raw 
materials in adequate supply but 
with insufficient plant capacity to 
process them; food supplies avail- 
able but at a price which the needi- 
est cannot afford; or material sup- 
plies available but restricted from 
certain trade channels for political 
reasons. Only when the unique 
characteristics of each commodity 
shortage problem are understood is 
it possible for a viable set of policy 
options to be developed. 


ROLE OF MATERIALS IN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


Franklin Huddle is author of an 
earthy but extremely good defini- 
tion of materials: “Stuff that things 
are made of or with.”? If you need 
or want things, somebody must have 
“stuff” to make them—no stuff, no 
things. 

Since the United States is the most 
industrialized nation-in the world, 
it almost goes without saying that 
materials development has been a 
central factor in the evolution of 
the American society. Alexander 
Hamilton’s “Essay on Manufac- 
tures,” proposing a set of industrial 


2, Franklin P. Huddle, “Industrial 
Materials-Technological Problems and 
Issues for Congress” (Washington, D.C.: 
Committee Print, December 1972), p. 2. 
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goals for the United States, dealt 
mostly with the development of 
strong materials industries and with 
the skills needed for their conver- 
sion into manufactured goods in the 
United States, thereby reducing 
reliance on foreign sources.3 

From the beginning, the United 
States had vast deposits of coal, 
petroleum, iron ore and copper to 
fuel and feed the nation’s industrial 
growth. Although agricultural occu- 
pations dominated the 19th cen- 
tury, the mining and manufacturing 
industries were close behind in 
terms of employment. Into the 20th 
century, agricultural employment 
steadily decreased; mining and 
manufacturing increased and be- 
came dominant. After World War II, 
however, a change began, and we 
moved gradually into a third phase. 
We have now reached what is often 
termed a post-industrial stage, 
where service sector employment 
exceeds that of agriculture, mining 
and manufacturing combined.4 

With the growth in importance of 
the service sector to the health 
of the domestic economy, direct 
contact by people with minerals 
and materials has been vastly re- 
duced. While out of sight, and per- 
haps out of mind, materials are 
nevertheless needed to sustain per- 
sonal well-being even in a post- 
industrial society. 

We currently lack good quanti- 
tative indicators of the importance of 
materials to the economy. However, 
we should reject the narrow conten- 
tion that since materials contribute 
only a small percentage to the gross 


3. Alexander Hamilton, as cited by 
Huddle, “Industrial Materials,” p. 11. 

4. U.S., Bureau of the Census, “Historical 
Statistics of the U.S.—Colonial Times to 
1957,” and “Statistical Abstract of the U.S.” 
(Washington, D.C.: Dept. of Commerce, 
1960, 1974). 
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national product (GNP), potential 
shortages need not be cause for 
national concern. In 197], GNP 
passed the $1 trillion mark, sup- 
ported by consumption of mineral 
materials valued at only $42 billion, 
or just over four percent of GNP. 
But this input is multiplied many 
times through the fabrication-manu- 
facture process. “Energy and pro- 
cessed materials of mineral origin 
valued at over $150 billion were re- 
quired. Fuels, electricity, steel, 
aluminum, copper, other metals, 
brick, glass, cement, chemicals, 
plastics, fertilizers—all of mineral 
origin—are the lifeblood of U.S. 
industry.” 

Huddle suggests an even more 
impressive ratio: 


As a practical matter, it is likely that 
very nearly 100 percent of the gross 
national product depends ultimately on 
the availability and use of industrial 
materials. Put in these terms, it can be 
asserted that each ten billion dollars 
worth of materials put into the U.S. 
industrial economy supports a quarter- 
trillion dollars in total economic activ- 


ity.” 6 


The National Academy of Sci- 
ences supports this view, “Without 
materials we would have no gross 
national product.”” 

A sober word of caution is in order 
here: similar things can be said of 
energy, food and water. There are 
many things that life as we know it 
must have to continue. The point is 
not to argue for dominant attention to 
be given materials supply, but rather 


5. First Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior under the Mining and Min- 
erals Policy Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-631), 
March 1972, p. 1. 

6. Huddle, “Industrial Materials,” p. 5. 

7. “Materials and Man’s Needs,” Summary 
Report of the Committee on the Survey of 
Materials Science and Engineering (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 
1974). 
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to remind us that materials are quite 
as important as a lot of things now 
commanding more attention. 


RATE OF MATERIALS USE 


Our rate of materials use is pro- 
digious and gargantuan. It is also 
being increasingly perceived as un- 
fair, unsustainable, and maybe not 
even sensible. Americans comprise 
only about 6 percent of the world’s 
population, yet we consume more 
than 30 percent of its energy and 
approximately 40 percent of metals 
and other nonenergy minerals.® 

The present American lifestyle 
requires in excess of 40,000 pounds 
of new materials annually for each 
citizen—20,550 pounds of non- 
metallic materials, 17,300 pounds 
of mineral fuels, 1,340 pounds of 
metals, and 2,310 pounds of or- 
ganics.® The United States has used 
more minerals and mineral fuels 
during the past 30 years than all the 
people of the world used pre- 
viously.?° If the exponential growth 
were to continue, it would entail a 
further doubling of consumption to 
meet the so-called needs of people 
now living in the United States 
through the remainder of their life- 
times."! 

The United States has been rela- 
tively autonomous with respect to 
materiats resources. However, it is 
yearly becoming more dependenton 
foreign supply sources. Currently it 


8. “Material Needs and the Environment 
Today and Tomorrow,” Final Report of the 
National Commission on Materials Policy, 
June 1973, pp. 2-15, 2-18. 

9. “Material Needs,’ National Com- 
mission, pp. 2-6. 

10. Donald A. Brobst, Walden P. Pratt, 
and V. E. McKelvey, “Summary of U.S. Min- 
eral Resources” (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Geological Survey, 1973), p. 11. 

ll. U.S., Bureau of Mines, Minerals Year- 
book, Vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: Dept. of 
the Interior, 1972). 
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is dependent, in whole or in part, 
for approximately 22 of the 74 non- 
energy mineral commodities con- 
sidered by the-Interior Department 
to be most essential to our indus- 
trialized economy.” By’ 1985 the 
United States is predicted to depend 
on imports for as much as half of 
its supplies of basic raw mate- 
rials.!? It is essentially 100 percent 
dependent on foreign sources for 
a number of materials—such as 
chromium, tin, platinum and tung- 
sten—-which are heavily used in 
current technology, and for which 
there are no known domestic 
sources, independent of cost. To 
understand whether this state of 
affairs is good, bad or indifferent, 
we need to take a look at where we 
have been and how we got where 
we are. 


TRADITIONAL ASSUMPTIONS— 
PAST POLICY 


There is little which can be dis- 
cerned in the historical record re- 
garding an affirmative governmental 
materials policy per se. That is 
really not very surprising since most 
materials were available in great 
quantities and at low prices. 

In fact, the government’s first 
basic assumption was unlimited 
availability. It was taken for granted 
that essential materials were avail- 
able and accessible.. The second 
basic assumption was a laissez faire 
policy towards materials devel- 
opment. The government provided 
some assistance to private industry, 
as in leases to develop supply 


12. U.S., Bureau of Mines, and the U.S. 
Geological Survey, “Commodity Data 
Summaries” (Washington, D.C.: Dept. of 
the Interior, 1975). 

13. Second Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the Mining and 
Minerals Policy Act of 1970 (Public Law 
91-631), June 1973, pp.,50~51. 
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sources on public domain lands; 
modest subsidies to encourage ex- 
ploration of new supplies; and tax 
depletion allowances. Furthermore, 


_under the Mining Laws, it was and 


still is a first come, first served free- 
for-all to anyone wanting nonenergy 
minerals on public lands. 

Even when primary deposits of 
domestic supplies were depleted 
for some types of materials, the first 
assumption was not essentially 
changed, for there seemed no limit 
to rich, readily available deposits 
in foreign countries. Pursuant to 
the second assumption, the govern- 
ment allowed primary responsi- 
bility for materials production to re- 
side with private industry, including 
virtually complete deference to 
corporate management decisions re- ° 
garding foreign investments. The 
government has never involved it- 
self with investment analysis—for 
example, comparing the advantages 
and disadvantages of developing 
secondary domestic deposits with in- 
vesting in new supply/production 
facilities overseas.'4 As the interna- 
tional scene has become more vol- 
atile and unstable, overall domestic 
exploration has been decreasing. 

The only governmental action 
reflecting significant exception to 
the basic assumptions of abundance 


and- laissez faire is the Strategic 


and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act of 1946.% That act authorizes 
federal purchase and storage of 
materials whose shortage would 
likely impair United. States capa- 
bility to respond effectively to emer- 


14. From January 1968 to December 
1973, there existed in Department of Com- 
merce the Office of Foreign Direct Invest- 
ment. This office, however, was only con- 
cerned with balance-of-payments by placing 
limits on overall investments. It did not con- 
cern itself with investment analysis of any 
kind. 

15. 50 U.S.C. 98 (1946). 
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gencies of war, and whose supply 
would likely be interrupted under 
wartime conditions. The strategic 
defense stockpile has been in exis- 
tence for nearly three decades. Its 
utility for war-support purposes is 
increasingly questioned.*® 

Another consequence of past 
governmental assumptions is that 
research and development efforts 
have not focused on national policies 
or priorities. With the possible ex- 
ception of the Bureau of Mines, the 
largest federal agency investors in 
materials research and development 
(R&D)—such as the Defense De- 
partment, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (now Energy Research and 
Development Administration) and 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration—are mission-ori- 
ented agencies. Their materials 
R&D programs are, and have been, 
concerned with material shortages 
only as they might affect “program 
hardware. In fiscal year 1976 
“materials R&D,” as such, has been 
given comprehensive review for the 
first time." 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN 
POLICY-PROGRAM CONTEXT 


Both the perceptions regarding 
and the context surrounding United 
States material supplies have beén 
significantly transformed in recent 


16. The strategic and critical materials 
stockpile objectives were reduced on April 
16, 1973, by a quantity valued at more than 
$4 billion, leaving stockpile objectives 
valued at $700 million. The sharply modified 
objectives were judged by the National 
Security Council as consistent with contem- 
porary and forecasted war emergency con- 
ditions. 

17. Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, “Report on the Federal R&D 
Program: Fiscal Year 1976,” February 1975. 
However, this materials R&D “overview” 
was developed entirely apart from the FY 
1976 budget formulation process. 
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times. Suddenly, large numbers of 
people who had been oblivious to 
the trends of decades became con- 
cerned, even fearful, about the vul- 
nerability of the United States econ- 
omy to foreign sources of materials 
supply. The OPEC cartel-embargo 
focused the issue. In addition, ac- 
cording to a United Nations survey, 
875 enterprises in 62 countries were 
nationalized or otherwise taken over 
from original investors between 
1960 and mid-1974.18 Mines and oil 
properties were numerically in the 
minority, but they represented the 
overwhelming proportion in terms 
of value, and these were largely 
American-owned. 

These shifts in ownership and 
control add to the problem in several 
ways. The initial transfer of power 
is often abrupt and traumatic for 
countries and corporations alike. 
Goodwill is difficult or impossible 
to maintain under the circum- 
stances. Furthermore, by enlarging 
the potential for price manipulations 
outside the control of traditional 
(often American) owners, or possibly 
exacerbating balance-of-payment 
problems or restricting the volumes 
of supply, traditional international 
equilibriums are upset. Also, to say 
the least, enthusiasm among tradi- 
tional participants in foreign invest- 
ments to expand the supply base 
for important raw materials is 
dampened considerably. 

Other changes are likely to bear 
heavily on future supply actions, 
particularly the price of energy. 
Materials-minerals resource extrac- 
tion and fabrication are typically 
very energy-intensive processes. 
Will sufficient energy be available 
at a cost which will permit potential 
material supplies to be affordable? 

18. United Nations, “Permanent Sover- 


eignty over Natural Resources,” Document 
A/9716, 20 September 1974. 
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Similarly, environmental controls, 
both domestic and foreign, are likely 
to have significant influence on 
material supply possibilities. Nei- 
ther energy costs nor environmental 
factors have yet been given serious 
consideration as variables influ- 
encing estimates of future supply. 
It is time to pay attention to them. 


INSTITUTIONAL AND POLICY 
IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGE 


While the American economy has 
been shocked by recent events sur- 
rounding the availability and price 
of energy, our ability to cope with 
the short term impacts of the shock 
has been poor at best. There is 
no reason to suppose that we are 
better prepared to deal with similar 
materials problems. Yet it is a pre- 
mier responsibility of government to 
establish planning mechanisms, 
policy sets and institutional arrange- 
ments which anticipate potential 
“future shocks” and to devise means 
for cushioning or mitigating their 
effects. 

The necessary work must begin 
with a straightforward recognition 
that traditional assumptions will no 
longer suffice. We cannot continue 
with the wisdom of the past, which 
assumed that ever more “stuff” 
would and could be made available 
and that it would be provided 
in timely fashion and turned mar- 
velously into those “things” we 
all want, through the largely un- 
fettered workings of something 
called “the market.” Such an as- 
sumption is indeed stuff—the stuff 
that dreams are made of, for it bears 
little resemblance to the real world. 

In the first place, depletion of 
nonrenewable resources is an as- 
pect of the supply problem whose 
implications warrant far more 
serious attention than has been 
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given previously. Materials avail- 
ability has heretofore been largely 
a function of market demand and 
technology. Available, proven re- 
serves of materials have tended to 
increase with growths in demand, 
new discoveries and technological 
advances, including advances in 


` substitutions of some materials for 


others. 

It is time to remind ourselves 
that there are limits to the amounts 
of useful materials available at any- 
thing even approaching reasonably 
affordable prices, and there is no 
rational basis for assuming un- 
limited potential for substitution.” 
Furthermore, physical availability 
of supplies is only one considera- 
tion. The energy and environmental 
aspects of extracting and treating, 
chemically or otherwise, ever larger 
amounts of new raw materials and 
ever larger volumes of waste are cer- 
tain to impose constraints on the 
available volume of future metals 
and materials. 

We are already aware of the ulti- 
mate constraint, and though it poses 
no immediate danger, it is none too 
soon to begin fixing its presence in 
the public mind. All industrial pro- 
duction, including the extraction 
of minerals, requires. the use of 
energy, and all use of energy is 
inextricably involved with the 
emission of heat. There are limits 
to the tolerance of the ecosphere 
for the absorption of heat while 
sustaining conditions suitable for 
human habitation. Robert Heil- 
broner expresses the problem as 
follows: 


Thus imminent disaster is not the prob- 
lem here. It is the inescapable need 


19. Preston Cloud, “Mineral Resources in 
Fact and Fancy,” in Toward a Steady-State 
Economy, ed. Herman E. Daly (San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman and Co., 1973), 
pp. 50—74. 
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to limit industrial growth that emerges 
as the central challenge. Indeed, the 
main lesson of the heat problem is 
simply to drive home with the greatest 
possible force the conclusion that such 
a limitation must sooner or later impose 
a straightjacket on the never-ending 
growth of industrial production, even 
under the most optimistic or unrealistic 
assumptions with regard to resource 
availability or technology.”° 


Just as the traditional assumption 
regarding materials availability 
requires modification, so too must 
we adjust our thinking about the 
capabilities of the market to satisfy 
future requirements automatically. 
For one thing, the market shows 
little foresight. Many persons have 
jokingly pointed out that, on a dis- 
counted cash flow value basis, the 
world is not worth saving. The in- 
ability of current market economics 
to deal with long term problems, 
coupled with the changed invest- 
ment climate mentioned above, 
means that investments in expanded 
materials supply capacity are not 
made.” Hence, assuming an upturn 
in world economic activity occurs, 
shortages due to lack of industrial 
capacity can be expected. Capac- 
ity-related shortages of one or 
another basic material can induce 
severe domino effects, creating 
shortages of supply in substitute 
materials. i 

There are also limits to available 
investment capital, whether private 
or public, as with everything else, 
and there are limits to what unfet- 
tered or unsupported market actions 
can do to solve or preclude future 


20. Robert L. Heilbroner, An Inquiry into 
the Human Prospect (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co., 1974), p. 54. 

21..This point is substantiated through 
review of current literature in the various 
trade journals dealing with the subject of 
production capacity, such as Iron Age, Metals 
Week and Business Week. 
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shortages problems. Recognition of 
these limits is essential if we are to 
develop institutions, policies and 
programs which provide adequate 
protection of the public interest 
over the long term. 

Obviously, a large part of the dif- 
ficulty is that none of us really 
knows the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. Maybe the economy actually 
needs to undergo a period of painful 
readjustment; maybe we should re- 
duce the capacity, curb the de- 
mand, and make do with less all 
around. 

Some analysts, however, see no 
need for such trauma. The Council 
on International Economic Policy 
(CIEP), a White House level organi- 
zation, issued in December 1974 a 
report on Critical Imported Mate- 
rials? The report incorporated a 
commodity-by-commodity review of 
the 19 nonenergy industrial raw 
materials the council deemed most 
essential] to the United States and for 
which imports constitute a signifi- 
cant source of supply. Its primary 
focus was upon the potential for 
supply and price manipulation of 
those materials. It concluded that 
significant risk was associated with 
only three of the commodities and 
that no problem was foreseeable to 
warrant any substantive change in 
government organization or opera- 
tion relative to materials supply 
problems. The CIEP report seemed 
to suggest that, in general, contin- 
uing business as usual will suffice. 

On the other hand, one can argue 
that recognition of the sheer magni- 
tude of projected materials demand 
in a world of rising populations and 
expectations ought to be enough to 
convince us that a conscious, fore- 


29. Council on International Economic 
Policy, Special Report on Critical Imported 
Materials (Washington, D.C.: Executive 
Office of the President, December 1974). 
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sighted program of materials devel- 
opment has to be actively promoted 
by the government. The director of 
the United States Geological Survey 
has noted: 


Identified and undiscovered reserves 
and resources for most minerals are 
adequate for anticipated world de- 
mand only for the next several decades 
and potential resources of only a few 
minerals appear sufficient to last for 
a century or longer. Even when recog- 
nizing that the resources now foreseen 
can be supplemented by further explora- 
tion, technologic advance, recycling and 
prevention of waste, conservation of use, 
and substitution of abundant for scarce 
materials, there is not a lot of comfort 
in this analysis, either with respect to 
current trends or our long-term potential. 
Considering the world situation — rising 
consumption, increasing competition for 
minerals, rising prices, and increasing 
national control over minerals—our 
increasing dependence on foreign 
sources is disturbing to say the least. 
Even though we have potential re- 
sources of many minerals that are 
roughly equivalent to projected needs 
through the end of the century, it will 
take hard and imaginative efforts to con- 
vert to usable reserves the undiscovered 
and presently uneconomic components 
of this potential.” 


Unfortunately, you cannot simply 
pay your money and take your choice, 
for there are no mechanisms with 
which to make the choice. There 
are not even any mechanisms for 
beginning to resolve the obviously 
different worldviews of the prob- 
lems cited above. 

A new planning mechanism to 
guide the materials creation and de- 
ployment process must be de- 
veloped. Such a mechanism should 


23. V, E. McKelvey, in “National Mate- 
rials Policy,” Proceedings of a Joint Meeting 
of the National Academy of Sciences-National 
Academy of Engineering, 25-26 October 
1973 (Washington, D.C.: National Academy 
of Sciences, 1975). 
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provide an institutionalized capa- 
bility to make clear to decision 
makers the policy options and policy 
implications of “alternative fu- 
tures.” We believe it is possible 
to use a methodology such as the 
one used by the Ford Foundation’s 
Energy Policy Project and the re- 
sultant report which assessed the fu- 
ture implications of alternative 
energy supply and consumption 
policies.?4 We believe that assessing 
alternative futures is a planning 
methodology readily applicable to 
the realm of nonenergy materials. 

In addition, we must recognize 
that there can be no single, mean- 
ingtul, effective materials policy 
per se. Materials policy must be both 
derived from and supportive of 
broad national goals and objectives. 
National goals will have to be artic- 
ulated. These could have a signifi- 
cant influence on the content of 
materials policy. Examples might 
be: 


—flexibility in, or reliability of, 
foreign supply sources; 

—optimal balance of payments; 

——conservation of nonrenewable 
domestic resources; 

—-minimization of domestic 
energy demands; 

—-maximized emphasis on recy- 
cling rather than use of primary 
supplies; and 

—self-imposed limitations on the 
gross amounts of materials con- 
sumed. 


It should be immediately evident 
that national goals are seldom fully 
compatible; they are often competi- 


24. “A Time to Choose,” Final Report of 
the Energy Policy Project of the Ford 
Foundation (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger 
Publishing Co., 1974). 

25. Monte Canfield, “Normative Analysis 
of Alternative Futures” (Aspen, Colo.: Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies, February 
1974). 
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tive or in outright conflict. For ex- 
ample, under a given level of de- 
mand the objective of preserving 
domestic reserves can be served 
only be exacerbating balance-of- 
payments problems. 

The shape of the nation’s materials 
supply program can vary signifi- 
cantly, depending upon the weight 
assigned to each of the several na- 
tional goals. The configuration of 
the program is not fated, but rather 
is subject to considerable choice. 

The planning process must make 
clear to decision makers what basic 
choices exist and at what prices— 
in terms of consumption patterns, 
foreign relations, energy use, en- 
vironmental impacts and dollars. 
Depending on what decision makers 
want the future to be, the planning 
process should yield hard informa- 
tion on institutional arrangements, 
investment requirements, environ- 
mental constraints and pricing 
_policies needed to achieve that fu- 
ture. In other words, it should pro- 
vide the complete policy sets which 
must be implemented if one were 
actually to achieve whatever future 
state of affairs is perceived to be 
both possible and desirable. 

The task is truly formidable; but 
unless it is undertaken, the govern- 
ment will not improve substantially 
its capability to forecast and deal 
with either abrupt or gradual 
changes in the availability of mate- 
rials supplies or their prices. 

Finally, even if such a planning 
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process were undertaken, the 
federal government is nowhere 
close to having an adequate insti- 
tutional structure for implementing 
the results or for responding effec- 
tively to potential materials short- 
ages. Fortunately, general vision of 
the desired position appears to be 
coming into focus, and the first 
halting steps toward its creation are 
being taken. There is at work a 
joint Executive-Congressional Na- 
tional Commission on Supplies 
and Shortages, and it is under- 
stood that the problem of executive 
branch disorganization vis-a-vis 
materials policy is a high priority 
matter. 

Institutional fractionalization is 
a problem with respect to Congress 
also. We can hope that the newly 
created Congressional Budget 
Office will begin to provide a badly 
needed institutional means for pres- 
enting materials policy issues to Con- 
gress. The Office of Technology As- 
sessment, on specific behalf of the 
National Commission, is working on 
the problem of a comprehensive in- 
formation system for materials sup- 
ply, use and disposition, and this ef- 
fort could prove of great benefit to 
everyone concerned. Finally, we in 
the General Accounting Office will 
continue our attempts to refine a 
conceptual framework for materials 
policy analysis. Each of these efforts 
can help provide the foundation for 
a sensible government response to 
commodity shortages. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: In a very recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
a man claims that fusion can be 
very near in the future. He claims 


that if we would put the effort into 
fusion that we ve been putting into 
some other things, we could surely 
have it in the very near future; and 
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fusion, as you know, solves quite 
a lot of problems. 


A: On the question of fusion. I 
guess you d' have to say that there 
are, a few more people who are opti- 
mistic about fusion than people who 
are working on it. The people who 
are concerned with the fusion prob- 
lem express it very simply. .It 
is a technology which has not yet 
proven scientific feasibility. I think 
that’s the critical point. Many 
of the technologies for alternative 
energy sources have actually proven 
scientific feasibility. We have 
theoretically constructed and actu- 
ally demonstrated most of the other 
alternative sources. 

For example, we know that a’ 
breeder reactor will work; whether it 
will work in a socially acceptable 
manner we don’t know. But with fu- 
sion we literally have yet to prove 
scientific feasibility. In fact, we are 
at best about two orders of magni- 
tude away from experimental proof. 
Personally, I’m not sanguine that we 
will see fusion as a viable option 
until well into the next century. If 
we were to prove scientific feasibility 
of fusion tomorrow, it would be well 
into the next century before 
fusion power could provide signifi- 
cant amounts of commercial elec- 
tricity. The lead times. we are ad- 
dressing here are on the order of 
15 to 40 years. 

We knew how to do a breeder 
reactor 27 years ago, and we have 
yet to commercialize a breeder 
reactor. The most optimistic esti- 
mates of getting a near-commercial 
breeder reactor is about 1990, and 
other estimates of any significant 
. amount of energy production from 
‘ breeders would have to be early in 
the next century. 
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Q: I'm Dr. Frank McVeigh from 
Muhlenberg College. As a sociolo- 
gist, I am appalled at the manner in 
which sociologists have lost their pur- 
ported objectivity when they be- 
come involved in the field of popula- 
tion and demography. It seems that 
too often in the field of demography, 
and among sociologists in particular, 
we seem to be following what John 
Kenneth Galbraith referred to many 
years ago as conventional wisdom. 
Conventional wisdom maintains 
that we’re doomed, that we're run- 
ning out of resources, and that we've 
got to do something immediately 
about controlling population. 

My question has to do with ura- 
nium as a source of energy in the 
future. Do you see any serious dan- 
gers to society in the ultilization 
of uranium as a source of energy? 
Is it sufficient merely to say that man 
has always made adaptations and 
changes in taking on new sources 
of energy? Isn’t there a critical 
and crucial different danger in- 
volved in the use of nuclear power 
as a source of energy? 


A: The issue of use of uranium 
as a long term solution for our 
energy problems, it seems to me, 
is probably the signal issue of the 
century and maybe the next cen- 
tury. It is far from a resolved issue. 
The problems of the extent to which 
uranium should be utilized through 
the fission process to produce U-239, 
which decays to Pu-239, and the 
development of these plutonium re- 
sources with extensive half-lives and 
high toxicity are probably the issues 
that everybody in this room ought to 
be more concerned with than any- 
thing else we’ve discussed. 

Each of you might do well to read 
as much as possible about the ques- 
tion of uranium resources and how 
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fission power is to be utilized, and 
make up your own mind on the sub- 
ject. The experts are of widely 
divergent opinions. We in the 
General Accounting Office have 
undertaken a major effort to pro- 
vide an issue paper to Congress 
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which will outline the fundamental 
problems of the breeder reactor, 
which is' in essence the vehicle by 
which the fission power alternative 
will be presented to the future. I 
think it’s a major question of social 
concern. 
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Scarcity: Prerequisite to Abundance 


By WILFRED MALENBAUM 


ABSTRACT: “Adjust to current world scarcities and to 
limits imposed by Planet Earth’s fixed endowment of non- 
renewable resources: learn to live with less.” Such counsel 
reflects not a shortage of material endowment, but a short- 
age of the quality of man—his state of indifference, inept- 
ness or incompetence. “Adjust to current scarcities and 
threats of limits by resuming economic expansion so that 
output continues to increase more rapidly than popula- 
tion.” This course assumes no cornucopia of material abun- 
dance in the world. It reflects the conviction that man 
has the power to assure continuous improvement in the 
quality of life. These alternative views are assessed in the 
light of existing doctrines of economic and societal change 
and in the light of the actual scarcities of 1974 and 1975. The 
article argues that today’s food, energy, materials and over- 
all national product scarcities are not caused by limitations 
of the earth’s material endowments, but rather follow from 
man’s limited horizons and limited performance. There is 
ample scope for continuous progress, particularly in the poor 
lands of the world. The real problem is the political will of 
man, operating through his private and public institutions, 
to create economic, legal and social conditions that encour- 
age the expansion of individual participation in produc- 
tive activity and that enhance each individual’s capacity 
to contribute to national progress. 
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He is author of The World Wheat Economy, Modern India’s Economy, and 
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. PREREQUISITE TO ABUNDANCE 


T. IS E T T that ies 
Academy meetings focus on as- 
= pects of scarcity; the 1970s were 
indeed rung in with scarcities. Prime 
` place was claimed by ‘the Club of 
Rome and its Project on the Predica- 
ment of Mankind. The Limits to 
Growth elaborated on the restric- 
tions that a finite earth imposed upon 
supplies of natural resources, on the 
inevitable clash between the earth’s 
limited total stocks and the ex- 
panding flows demanded by the na- 
tions of the world for a vast num- 
ber of nonrenewable materials.! 
Sophisticated systems analyses were 
offered as dramatic evidence that, 
soon after the end of the twentieth 
century, resource searcities would 
rapidly spread pollution, reduce per 
capita output and increase the death 
rate. Unless dramatic new policies 
and .actions were adopted every- 
where in the world, materials scar- 
cities would drastically alter all fa- 
miliar ways of life. The 1970s would 
welcome The Doomsday Syn- 
drome.” ` 
While these systems analyses did 


1. M.I.T. Project Team, A Report for the 
Club of Rome, dir. D. L. Meadows (New 
York: Universe Press, 1972). 

2, This is actually the title of a critical 
counterview by John Maddox (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1972). Models of Doom, a 
multidisciplinary critique of The Limits to 
` Growth, was published by Universe Press, 
~ 1973, with a “Reply” by the Meadows team 
(see footnote 1). See also, Wilfred Malen- 
baum, “World Resources for the Year 
2000,” THE ANNALS 408, July 1973, pp. 30— 
45. In the past months there has appeared 
the Second~Report to.the Club of Rome, 
Mankind at, the Turning Point,- Mihajlo 
. Mesarovic and Eduard Pestel, 1974 (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., and Reader’s 
Digest Press). Its theme is: “The way to 
~make doomsday prophecies self-fulfulling 
* is to ignore the obvious signs of perils . . . 
[unless there is] worldwide cooperation in 
a global context and with long views .. . 
[the world’s. course vey lead to disas- 
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not argue the imminence of re- 


sources exhaustion on the basis of 
the actual scarcities today, the 
Limits theme provided a backdrop 
for the scarcities that, in fact, became 
apparent in 1972-74. Notable were 
the world food situation in 1972, 
the oil crisis of late 1973, and the 
renewed and intensified food crisis 
the world may now be experiencing. 
It is quite natural to interpret cur- 
rent and real scarcities as mount- 
ing evidence of the inevitability of 
pervasive and long term scarcities. 
Lower output levels, growing un- 
employment, and. rapid price in- 
creases serve to make pervasive a 
sense of scarcity. Throughout the 
world there is the image of man suf- 


fering from the inadequate flow of 


goods and services. 

Today’s “scarcity” needs to be 
appraised in the perspective of the 
past 25 years or so. From 1950 
through 1973, the world exper- 
ienced the most rapid rate of growth 
of real output of goods and serv- 
ices in history. This pertained for 
the world as a whole, for rich and 
for poor lands separately, and for 
practically all nations individually. : 
It is true that world population also 
grew at previously unparalleled 
rates, but on a per capita basis, 
output nonetheless achieved new 


‘record levels and new record growth 


rates essentially in every land, poor 
lands in particular. For 1973, levels 
of gross national product and ‘its 
growth rate appear to be the highest 
ever. Again, this seems to have been 
true among: most nations of the 
world. 

Clearly, for two decades and more 
the world was revealing its capacity 
for abundance. While there are re- 
liable measures’ of income distri- 
bution within relatively few of the 
world’s lands, especially for poor na- “ 
tions, evidence suggests that the 
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bottom 40 percent of poor popu- 
lations were better off in real terms 
in 1973 than in 1950. On the aver- 
age, poor nations had well over 50 
percent more goods and services 
per person. Life expectancies were 
increasing everywhere, and health 
was improving. A critical and signifi- 
cant index of well-being, the nutri- 
tional status of children, seemed to 
move ahead for more than 20 years. 
Only in mid-1974 did a reversal in 
this index occur. 

If people are suffering in 1974 
and 1975, their point of reference 
must be a break in the phenomenal 
progress of decades, a shortfall 
against expectations. Practically 
all people in the world were better 
off in 1973 than ever before. Even 
the poor lands were at last reaping 
some of the world’s growing afflu- 
ence. In the early 1970s, neither 
poor nor rich nations were antici- 
pating the need to change their ex- 
pectations for further economic ad- 
vance. Their development efforts 
were expected to continue to bring 
economic gains. There was, of 
course, real interest in some circles 
in Club of Rome themes, but these 
were viewed as relatively remote, 
uncertain possibilities. Indeed, 
even Club of Rome systems analyses 
revealed clear reversals in histori- 
cal patterns: the limited future 
(post-2000) stood in sharp con- 
trast to the abundant past (post- 
1950). Club of Rome scarcities 
were yet to be. 

“Adjusting to scarcity” leads us 
one way if we interpret 1974-75 
scarcity as an augur of an inevitable 
world phenomenon which is bound 
to be very different from the expan- 
sionary world of the recent past. 
We move in a very different direc- 
tion if adjusting means overcoming 
scarcity and resuming economic ex- 


pansion so that output continues 
to increase more rapidly than popu- 
lation, as was the case in recent 
decades. I maintain that the second 
course is the appropriate one, Club 
of Rome themes notwithstanding. 
The limited, continuing-scarcity 
first route actually means something 
very different from continuing 
shortages of food, energy, materials 
and similar things. It means, rather, 
the persistence of indifference, 
ineptness or incompetence on 
the part of man. For only man’s 
limited outlook, limited knowledge, 
limited ability or limited skill 
would tolerate continuing scarcity. 
The first alternative—learning 
to live with less—assumes not a 
shortage of material quantity, 
but a shortage of human quality. 
The second alternative assumes not 
the abundance of quantities of 
things, but the conviction that on 
this earth there can be continuous 
growth in the quality of people. 
The process of growth depends on 
man’s aspirations and the skill with 
which he pursues them. Abundant 
material resources cannot substitute 
for this essential human quality role. 
Rather, man’s qualities can provide 
adaptations to accommodate the pros- 
pect of limited material supply. 
Scarcity is not an absolute; it is 
meaningful only relative to some 
need, and within wide limits man 
fashions his needs. Meaningful 
scarcity should be expected to gen- 
erate an instinctive response toward 


provision of additional supplies of 


what was scarce, or of substitutes 
from alternative, less scarce mate- 
rials. It should also be expected to 
discourage needs or to alter them so 
they require less of apparently 
scarce materials and more of seem- 
ingly abundant materials. These 
man-made adjustments have always 
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been at the core of progress. It is 
only an intellectually limited world 
that can assume continuing scarcity. 
We must not follow this path. 
I present my argument in the con- 
text of each of the three familiar 
scarcity categories of today—food, 
energy and materials. These are 
shortages made by actions of man, 
not by limits of natural resources. 
Different actions by man would have 
obviated the scarcity phenomenon 
of 1974-1975. I argue that the cur- 
rent shortage crisis offers the world 
an opportunity to take action for 
further progress—the catastrophe 
of today can contribute to elimina- 
tion of further shortage crises. 
While the skeletal contrast -be- 
tween the potential of man and the 
impotence of material deserves 
emphasis, it is also important to 
emphasize how difficult the exercise 
of the human potential may be. 
The scope for positive action is of- 
ten blurred by the institutions and 
attitudes man has created; these he 
alters slowly. Man has a long his- 
tory of adjusting to scarcity in our 
first sense, as well as in the second, 
and this history can temper the full 
emergence of man’s actual potential. 
A current illustration is the spread 
of world recession. We can state 
categorically that the scarcities of 
world recession are the result not 
of physical limits imposed on 
societies and nations, but of man’s 
and nations’ intellectual, managerial 
and organizational ineptitudes. To- 
days recession means that the 
world’s societies are producing 
less than they could with the avail- 
able factor supplies—labor, capital, 
land and entrepreneurship—and 
with the available intermediate or 
primary material inputs. If man 
is deprived now, if he experiences 
scarcities, it is not because things 
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have to be scarce; it is because man 
seems now not to be making effec- 
tive use of the materials and other 
inputs available for still greater out- 
put of goods and services. This is 
characteristic of recessions: man- 
power and capital stand idle while 
people suffer shortages. Yet it 
is perfectly clear that appropriate 
action should not be directed toward 
adjusting to a persistent state of 
scarcity and depression, but rather 
toward increasing man’s knowledge 
of today’s recession-with-inflation 
and improving his economic status. 


WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE 


In the past crop year, world food 
output may have shown a smaller 
increase than in any year for a 
decade or two. By and large, the 
total crop was lower than anticipated 
or planned, due in large part .to 
weather perversities late in various 
growing seasons. This was true 
both for important surplus pro- 
ducers, such as North America 
and Australia, and for poor and 
populous areas where domestic out- 
put is in tenuous balance with even 
low consumption levels, as in South 
Asia. Since 1950, world population 
grew by almost 50 percent, and food 
output grew significantly more. 
Throughout the world, grain pro- 
duction per person was 20 percent 
or so higher than in 1950. Such an 
average increase in food output is 
reasonably consistent with the gen- 
eral improvement noted in world 
well-being, health and nutrition 
during these decades. Why, then, the 
dramatic food crises of 1974-75? 

Even with the relatively poor 
crop output of that year, the short- 
age crisis emerged less from total 
level of world food production 
than from where this was pro- 
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duced, where consumed, and why. 
The poor lands had long been major 
food exporters; they provided 
almost two-thirds of world exports 
in the mid-1930s. Their rapid popu- 
lation ‘growth and their decision to, 
focus their development efforts on 
the expansion of modern industry 
served to eliminate this surplus 
status. In the early 1970s, more than 
half of much larger world grain ex- 
ports was imported by the poor 
nations. The rich lands are net 
exporters of food, the poor lands 
net importers. It is true that poor 
nations’ economies grew dramati- 
cally over the past decades, but 
their production was not able to pay 
for their net food purchases a- 
broad, which often were made 
possible by the rich world through 
special programs of economic assis- 
tance and humanitarian relief. 

Pending significant new har- 
vests of the next crop year, the scope 
for further food assistance from past 
crops is probably limited. This is 
due partly to the current recession 
and to the deterrents posed on nor- 
mal financial flows by the extraor- 
dinary foreign exchange accu- 
mulation in the oil exporting na- 
tions. In addition, significant 
further shifts of existing food sup- 
plies to the populous importing na- 
tions will need to be accompanied 
by actual reductions in the grain 
use anticipated elsewhere: world 
carryovers appear now to be suff- 
cient only to meet current-year de- 
mands. This is'a very different 
situation from what pertained in 
past periods when rich-nation 
carryovers were. some three times 
present levels. They actually con- 
stituted a burdensome cost to these 
nations, 

Aid was certainly easier under 
such conditions. Indeed, present 
carryovers in the United States are 
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much lower than would have been 
the case if our country had not de- 
cided for political reasons to trans- 
fer grain surpluses to the USSR 
under concessionary terms. This 
act of man contributes to the current 
United States difficulty of redistrib- 
uting food flows in the world (al- 
though the USSR capacity here has 
improved). Shifting relatively 
tight supplies is never easy, partic- 
ularly when the exporting country 
may be required to finance the 
foreign purchase of grain it was ex- 
pecting to use itself. It is often 
argued in this regard that this type 
of shift should be possible because 
it transfers grains to direct con- 
sumption in poor lands from indirect 
consumption (to produce animal 
protein) in rich lands. Currently, 
depressed demand for animal feed 
in the United States is contrib- 
uting to expansion in our export 
targets. It is not the type of shift 
that can be counted on for dealing 
with world food shortages under nor- 
mal economic conditions. 

A more dependable contribution 
might be achieved by poor nations 
themselves, were they willing to 
seek larger internal shifts in the 
flow and use of the food supplies 
they now have or anticipate. There’ 
is great income inequality within 
these nations: perhaps one-third 
of the population consumes more 
than half the food. Rural grain 
storage in clay pots rather than the 
common burlap bag can cut the large 
grain loss caused by rodents and 
insects. These kinds of adjustments 
offer significant scope for easing food 
crises, given overall supply limita- 
tions such as characterized the 
1974-75 crop year. 

The major scope for improved 
food consumption in the longer run 
lies in the high potential for ex- 
panded food output in poor lands. 
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This is a matter of national devel- 
opment priority and philosophy. 
Persistence in policies which mean 
a relative neglect of agricultural 
progress promises persistent depen- 
dence upon basic foodstuffs from 
abroad. There is no clear evidence 
that current development efforts, 
with their industrial, nonagricul- 
tural preoccupation, are apt to gen- 
erate foreign current account 
earnings sufficient to balance 
desired food consumption levels. On 
the other hand, greater emphasis on 
domestic food output can ensure 
a less costly achievement of con- 
sumption goals, for poor lands still 
remain the world’s greatest reser- 
voir of unexploited food production 
potential. Increased per acre 
yields could more than double out- 
put in South Asia, Thailand, Brazil 
and most of today’s hungry poor 
lands. While efforts here are popu- 
larly visualized in terms of so-called 
_ green revolutions with miracle 
seeds, modern equipment, fertil- 
izers and pesticides, the reality is 
that this type of modern-industry 
agriculture can only make a marginal 
contribution in most poor lands. Big 
gains require much more effective 
use of the poor lands’ most available 
resource: man-hours. Such efforts 
pose fundamental matters of public 
policy in poor nations with respect to 
mass employment and land owner- 
ship and tenancy.’ 

So long as a world market for food- 
stuffs makes agricultural production 


i . [Involved is] the creation of a 
legal and institutional structure through 
which the mass of small farmers can become 
active participants in a productive rural 
society. ... Such reforms are essen- 
tially political. . . . The world food problem 
is really a problem of political will, or 
rather the lack of it. . . .” Edgar Owens, in 
War on Hunger, U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (February 1975), pp. 
7, 19. 
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an economic process justifying 
scarce resource use, today’s rich 
agricultural surplus nations will 
undoubtedly be able to expand out- 
put. Vast increases in output are 
also possible in today’s poor lands, 
as noted above. Continuous scarcity 
in one of today’s crisis sectors— 
that of food— will be a consequence 
of human decisions and actions, 
not the result of material resource 
constraints. Fortunately, intellectual 
assessment of the requirements for 
agricultural improvement in poor 
lands is becoming increasingly 
cognizant of the critical manpower 
role. It also sees such greater man- 
power involvement as a key pre- 
requisite for the modernization 
and industrialization objectives poor 
nations seek to attain. 

However, this new assessment 
and awareness of the real possi- 
bilities for expanded food supplies 
can become relevant policy and 
effective operation only through 
the efforts of leaders in poor lands. 
The current-year shortage of food 
is a burden on the people in poor 
lands particularly. It has risen not 
from some limits of materials re- 
sources nor from Malthusian truths, 
but from public policy in these 
lands—policies to which the rich 
lands were, by and large, sym- 
pathetic. It will be altered only 
through policies of people and 
government in poor lands, although 
there are many ways in which rich 
nation policies can support the new 
directions. 

Perhaps the real food scarcities 
that exist today will serve to spur 
changes in what man and his public 
and private institutions do about 
food output and production. We 
certainly have seen how abundance 
of food—as in the periods of huge 
world surpluses during the 1950s 
and l1960s—did not encourage 
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policies conducive to greater food 
availability for all people in the 
long run. Current policies cannot be 
content with making adjustments 
to continuing food scarcity. Actions 
of man to expand production, 
particularly where consumption is 
most needed, may emerge from the 
current scarcity crises as they did 
not emerge from recent excess sup- 
plies. In food, scarcity could well 
trigger the expansion the world 
needs—for greater abundance, not 
persistent scarcity. 


THE ENERGY CRISIS 


Total energy consumption levels 
in the entire world in 1973, and 
again even in 1974, exceeded any 
previous consumption levels. On a 
world basis, energy consumption 
was increasing by almost five per- 
cent a year, at least since 1950. 
These rates were above growth 
rates of total world product and well 
above growth rates of population. 
The world has thus been shifting its 
- ways of living and working so that 
more energy is used per unit of 
production, and so that more energy 
is used per person. In both respects, 
these persistent increases were at 
significantly higher rates in poor 
nations than in rich ones throughout 
the period from 1950, and perhaps 
earlier. On the surface, such expan- 
sion is testimony to persistent 
abundance, not growing scarcity of 
energy supplies. It is well known 
that the increasing availability of 
total energy supplies and the policy 
of man and societies with respect 
to all energy sources provided 
these products at price levels that 
were relatively low, as measured 
against price movements of the 
world’s goods and services. Energy 
plays a fundamental role in eco- 
nomic activity, both current and 
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expanding; it is particularly impor- 
tant in any shift from the use of man 
to the use of machine. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that use of 
energy grew rapidly, especially 
in poorer nations where per capita 
consumption was low. Nor is this 
growing use of energy in recent 
decades properly characterized as 
extravagant or wasteful; the world 
supply position and national policy 
everywhere would have made 
foolish the adoption of lower rates 
of use. 

But were supply outlooks in 
the recent past incorrect? Were men 
and their organizations wrong be- 
cause they underpriced energy? 
Should the world have realized 
that high energy consumption jeop- 
ardizes the future? Such questions 
warrant some consideration, even 
though answers cannot be definitive. 

First, however, it is important to 
recognize how dynamic the past pat- 
tern of energy use has been. Coal was 
the major source of inanimate power 
in the rapid growth of early indus- 
trialization in today’s rich lands. 
As recently as 1950, solid fuels 
comprised about 60 percent of 
total energy use: 35 percent in 
the United States, but almost 90 
percent in Communist China. 
Liquid fuels and natural gas now 
constitute 60 percent of total 
energy use: close to 80 percent 
in the United States, but still 
negligible in China. These dif- 
fering and shifting patterns have 
counterparts in man’s growing 
preferences for gasoline for trans- 
portation, and electricity and 
natural gas for heating and industry. 

All these shifts are complex; they 
involve environmental and social 
questions as well as economic and 
technological questions. The use 
adjustments were always made in 
response to price and policy stimuli. 
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This is a continuing process, and it 
is certain that energy sources in 
the future will again differ signifi- 
cantly from today’s. In particular, 
nuclear power, now essentially 
insignificant in total world energy 
use, will comprise 15 percent 
or more of vastly expanded world 
energy use in the year 2000. While 
technological and environmental 
uncertainties will continue to 
pose problems, as will political and 
institutional considerations, re- 
sponsible scholars in the social 
and natural sciences conclude that 
“we should not be haunted by the 
specter of. . . society grinding to a 
halt for lack of energy resources.’ 
While some ex post facto judg- 
ment might suggest that a better past 
use pattern for energy could have 
been possible, there are no accepted 
patterns or doctrines that character- 
ize what that better position would 
be. Indeed, the analysis cited above 
concluded with strong doubt that 
the critical allocations for the future 
can be made with known market and 
policy tools. Man will continue to 
try to meet his needs in some pre- 
ferred directions, and shortfalls and 
excess supplies will doubtless con- 
tinue. But the fundamental fact is 
that energy supply restrictions for 
the world and for its component 
nations are not a serious threat. It 
is also true that relevant analysis 
of past use behavior suggests 
strongly that rates of growth of 
energy use will slacken on a world 
basis, at least for the next quarter 
century as compared with the last. 
Against a reasonably clear supply 


4, For an analysis that integrates such 
views into a demand and supply model over 
two more centuries, see, William D. Nord- 
haus, “The Allocation of Energy Resources,” 
Brookings Papers on Economic Activity 3 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1973), pp. 529-570 (quotation p. 570). 
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horizon, this slackening of growth 
in use may well portend another 
period of relative softening of energy 
prices in the future. 

Such frills of abundance aside, the 
message is clear. The world is not 
confronting an energy scarcity 
position in the long run, at least 
for a time period—the next 50 years 
or so—for which analysis may be 
possible. Man’s skills and attitudes 
will govern how well this abundance 
will serve society during these fu- 
ture years. Clearly, our concerns to- 
day should not be to try to adjust 
to limited supplies because of world 
shortages, although we may feel 
such an adjustment is worthwhile 
to counter political pressures ex- 
erted by oil producing cartels— 
institutions created by man. Our 
basic long term concern must be 
improvement of man and his com- 
petence, so that available energy sup- 
plies can best serve man’s as- 
pirations. 

It probably is not appropriate to 
address the so-called energy crisis 
and not mention the major energy 
preoccupation of much of today’s 
world, including our country’s. We 
are preoccupied with overuse; our 
primary focus is how to live with 
less energy, to import less petro- 
leum. It is true that the United 
States, like other rich lands, has 
been effecting restrictions in the 
level of energy consumption. But 
it is also true that the world energy 
supply position is not one of scar- 
city, as the above discussion makes 
clear. True, the United States, more 
so than other rich lands, might be 
less dependent on foreign petro- 
leum imports now, had its economic 
history been very different. But this 
is a naive observation—no known 
allocation device would have as- 
sured such a past. Indeed, it is 
inappropriate to judge today’s use 
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crisis as an energy scarcity phenom- ` 


enon in any real sense. It is a 
consequence of how man and his 
organizations have chosen to con- 
trol and to dispose of ample supplies. 

The world’s political and eco- 
nomic institutions created the 
‘international confrontations which 
cause today’s shortages in the 
midst of abundance. Involved here 
is much more than the struggle for 
Palestine. The entire history of oil 
exploration and development, 
particularly of the international oil 
industry and its relationship to the 
nationals of the oil producing re- 
gions, has set the stage for cen- 
tralized (monopolized) control of 
supply positions in petroleum. It 
is this history which is most re- 
sponsible for today’s shortage- 
crisis-in-abundance. Again, it is 
naive to stress that history could 
have been different; but it is 
equally naive to perpetuate history 
by seeing the present in terms of 
physical restrictions and not in 
terms of human and societal activ- 
ities. The lesson of today’s crisis 
is to improve the conduct of man’s 
affairs with respect to production 
and use of the world’s energy’ sup- 
plies, which are abundant now and 
for the foreseeable future. It is any- 
thing but a lesson. of learning to 
live with shortages in a world of 
restricted supplies. 


MINERALS EXHAUSTION 


Foods and fuels seem to consti- 
tute the most widely discussed prod- 
ucts on the world’s current and pro- 
spective scarcity lists. We have 
argued that the crises of 1974 and 
1975 with respect to both foods 
and fuels, and the outlook for them 
over the long period, followed from 
acts of man and his organizations 
with respect to resources use; they 
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are not the consequences of re- 
sources limits, even when these are 
assessed relative to the population 
size. But no interpretation of the 
food-fuel crises is so directly tied 
to resources exhaustion as are views 
on the metals-minerals front. The 
“hungry world’”—so characterized 
by those obsessed with people’s 
crowding the world’s surface—can 
still anticipate the significant food 
production gains from broader ap- 
plication of more intensive tech- 
niques already widely used. Breeder 
reactors, even hydrogen fuels, are 
clearly on the horizon of the energy 
outlook within the next century; 
nuclear power (U-235) will provide 
abundant electricity within decades. 

True, these imply some changes 
in life style, as has always been true 
when new energy sources have be- 
come available. So viewed, both 
food and energy have a renewable 
dimension. But a finite earth’s min- 
erals must sooner or later be de- 
pleted as minerals and metals are 
taken from the earth and absorbed as 
critical inputs in industrial, agricul- 
tural and transportation output. In- 
deed, recent experience has shown 
more rapid growth rates in metals- 
materials use in poor lands than in 
rich lands; the economic develop- 
ment of the Third World must aggra- 
vate the drain upon the earth’s min- 
erals. Recycling efforts may miti- 
gate but cannot alter the inevitable 
exhaustion of such nonrenewable 
resources. 

Such is the argument. Within 
the past year, the theme “Metals 
for Man’s Survival” has appeared. 
Shortages of basic materials are here 
for a long stay, we have been told, 
and steel, aluminum, copper and 
zinc have been highlighted as 
critical materials with a steadily 
rising (relative) price outlook. The 
model of the Organization of Petro- 
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leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
is being studied by other primary 
materials producers—in rubber, 
aluminum, copper and zinc. If scar- 
cities exist, then the opportunities 
exist for differential gains for their 
producers, mostly in the world’s 
poor nations, at the expense of 
richer lands.5 Whatever the merits 
of such a differential, the shortage 
crises in metals and minerals have 
already taken a very different 
pattern. 

By and large, materials prices have 
turned downward in the past half 
year or so—in some critical com- 
modities to pre-crisis levels. Short- 
ages are now being created—by 
reducing materials output, stock- 
piling and seeking market con- 
trols—so that apparent scarcities 
can bring producers the gains 
from higher prices. Again, the re- 
sources limits significance of cur- 
rent scarcities has been overstated. 
Man and his organizations are 
coping, but now in an attempt to 
make minerals exhaustion more real 
than it apparently is. The potential 
of man is the important point. 
It is true that the 1974-75 shortage 
crises might have been much more 
painful if world recession had not 
become so severe. The reduced rate 
of growth in the construction and 
transportation industries, and in 
industrial output generally, has had 
a decisive impact on demand for 
metals and materials. 


5. Indeed, the economic argument takes 
on broader significance in a political frame- 
work: . inspired by the victorious 
struggle which the Arab countries and people 
waged with oil as a weapon, the third-world 
countries have startedanimmense . . . strug- 
gle to defend their state sovereignty, control 
their natural resources... .” (From an 
address by the Chairman of the Chinese 
Delegation at the United Nations, 2 October 
1974). 
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Where does this dimension of 
man’s potential leave us with re- 
spect to the longer term problem of 
materials exhaustion ‘in a finite 
world? Here we are at the heart 
of the minerals scarcity concern, 
and the record of man’s actions is 
clear and of decisive importance. 
The entire history of metals and. 
materials use reflects the continuous 
process of adaptation of demand. 
This history not only highlights 
man’s manipulation of supply to 
benefit special interests, such as 
his efforts to create shortage crises 
and price advantages for producers. 
What history mostly shows is 
how man has been able to ad- 
just his desires (which determine 
the broad scale of materials inputs), 
his methods of meeting these desires 
(through technical progress and sub- 
stitutions among materials), and 
even the size of his population. The 
scale of these adjustments has been 
very large. Within a recent decade, 
industrial output in the United 
States grew almost 60 percent; 
materials use by less than 20 
percent, steel alone by 16 per- 
cent; and zinc by 4 percent, for 
example. Moreover, the histori- 
cal record is clear that rich nations, 
which still use most of the world’s 
materials output, are gradually re- 
ducing the level of materials use 
per unit of GNP. Even with rapid 
growth of materials use by poor na- 
tions, world rates of growth of mate- 
rials demand envisage a gradual eas- 
ing of the materials position over the 
years to 2000, as compared to recent 
decades (1950-70), with a contin- 
uation of the historical tendency for 
materials use to become relatively 
less important in total economic 
activity. Such further declines were 
not due to materials-savings goals 
arising from shortage crises or limits 
theses; they were due to the chang- 
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ing needs and aspirations of man in 
an expanding world. 

While we cannot be as definitive 
about the long term supply pros- 
pect for all minerals and metals 
as we can be for foodstuffs and 
energy, the conclusions for this 
section of the argument are clear. 
Neither current nor prospective 
assessment justifies a retreat to 
living with scarcities in the case 
of metals and minerals. As in the 
case of foods and fuels, the balance 
between output and use is man- 
made. The outlook for the years 


ahead remains a function, on the one . 


hand, of man’s expectations and 
aspirations, and on the other, of the 
skill and intellectual vigor with 
which he and his institutions seek 
to adapt materials, methods, and 
men in order to fulfill these societal 
goals. 


SCARCITIES AND PROGRESS 


Acceptance of the outlook of per- 
sistent scarcities—of the essen- 
tiality that this economy adjust to 
diminishing national product per 
person—is an acceptance of limited 
man; it is not acceptance of an 
inevitability imposed by limitations 
of the earth’s material endowments. 
I see no need for such acceptance 
of scarcity; indeed, I shudder at the 
prospect. Rather, I see the need for 
ever higher aspirations for man, for 
ever more knowledge, and for a 
spreading as well as a deepening of 
these attributes. This is a prescrip- 
tion for further economic advance. 
The critical effort must focus on the 
world’s have-nots. 

The argument is drawn entirely 
from the recent history of man— 
happily, a history we are increas- 
ingly able to observe and under- 
stand. The mechanistic gap between 
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a fixed stock and a continuing (ex- 
panding?) rate of use has been 
heralded by prophets of gloom and 
doom throughout history. But the 
so-called gap is ephemeral, for 
neither fixed stock nor continuous 
use is properly converted to <arith- 
metic or mathematical precision. 
Both concepts are functions of the 
enlightenment of man, of his desires 
and his skills. 

Rather than simply assume the 
need for restricted rates of use, let 
us seek to spread the expectation for 
improved economic status; partic- 
ularly, let us spread this expecta- 
tion among those who have fared 
poorly in man’s past progress. Let 
us emphasize man’s role in éco- 
nomic progress and seek to extend 
intellectual horizons to achieve such 
progress. This approach is not a 
guarantee against scarcities and 
even exhaustion. It is simply recog- 
nition that man can adjust his needs 
so that they require other inputs. 
Technical change, substitution and 
replacement are not “doing with 
less”; they are the real content of 
progress. 

As has been made clear, man and 
his institutions are at the root of 
contemporary shortage crises; man’s 
limitations, not the restricted con- 
fines of the earth, will perpetuate 
scarcities. However true this argu- 
ment—and however appealing a 
contrast to the depressing fear of 
limits—it fails to provide a suffi- 
cient rationale for what man seems 
to be doing. Why should actions of 
man bring world hunger or rapidly 
rising material costs? As already 
noted with respect to the scarcity- 
amidst-abundance aspects of the cur- 
rent recession, modern economies are 
not fully understood. Our Keynesian 
sophistication of a few years ago is 
somewhat dulled. The difference 
between private gain and social 
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gain seems to have exceeded ex- 
pectations, contributing much 
greater economic distortion than 
could have been visualized. 
Broadly, we have been overly con- 
cerned with supply and materials; we 
have under-appreciated demand and 
the role of the masses in economic 
output. Intellectually, the rules 
of economic life are being fathomed 
anew; hopefully there will emerge 
improved guides to the actions of 
man. Indeed, the acute shortages of 
recent years, with their widespread 
effect and their precedent-altering 
aspect, could well serve this hope. 
Might today’s scarcities be prereq- 
uisites to abundance? 

Economics as a normative science 
rests heavily upon its critical equili- 
brating mechanisms, which spark 
adjustments toward a balance be- 
tween benefits and costs. One 
therefore expects shortages to ease 
because they tend to stimulate 
greater production as well as to 
curtail consumption levels. Such 
forces are not fully operative in the 
real world and particularly in Third 
World lands, where important seg- 
ments of the work force still re- 
spond more to social than economic 
stimuli. Moreover, public policy 
has a basic bias in favor of economi- 
cally powerful interest groups; it 
thus often neglects possible bene- 
fits for poorer groups in the nation. 
In these circumstances, there was 
a broad tendency for poor lands to 
neglect agriculture, despite real 
food scarcities and the limited effec- 
tiveness of industrialization in 
remedying these scarcities, whether 
through imports or improved agri- 
cultural productivity. 

Indeed, the equilibrating mech- 
anisms in various components of 
the world economy were notoriously 
inadequate for prompting changes 
that would bring benefits and costs 


closer together. Thus the world 
generated vast grain surpluses in 
rich exporting lands over many 
periods in this century—surpluses 
that could not be purchased by Third 
World lands where people were 
poorly fed. While for years the sur- 
pluses were generously made avail- 
able to poor lands, they seldom 
served to encourage greater indig- 
enous output. A counter force, 
away from agriculture, was the more 
familiar effect of these transfers. 
Food abundance in the world did 
not serve the world’s long term 
agricultural adjustment needs. 

While the specific elements are 
quite different, the seeds for the re- 
cent petroleum shortages and the 
fuel crisis were also sown, or cer- 
tainly nurtured, in years when abun- 
dance, low prices and surplus dis- 
posal were characteristic of the 
petroleum industry. The milieu of 
plenty does not appear to have 
served the cause of economic im- 
provement among poor lands, or 
even persistent well-being for 
wealthy lands. Perhaps today’s 
milieu of shortages and widespread 
pain will have more ameliorative 
effects. 

In any case, the events of the past 
few years now seem to be prompt- 
ing at least beginnings of funda- 
mental adjustment. Notable is some 
evidence of what may develop into 
a new approach to agricultural im- 
provement in poor lands. The re- 
source endowments in many 
populous areas prompt a much 
greater effort in this direction than 
earlier policy and action favored. 
Moreover, there is growing appre- 
ciation that output gains in agricul- 
ture, and eventually the greatest 
benefits to the nonagricultural sec- 
tors of poor economies, will come 
through greater man-hour inputs 
in agriculture. The scope for green- 
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revolution-type gains (with the high 
industrial inputs of this process) and 
for pushed industrialization are more 
restricted than is popularly assumed, 
at least for the next decades. 

The scarcities that weigh heavily 
on poor nations require national 
policy that seeks to enlarge the ex- 
tent and the intensity of man’s role 
in the production process. Social and 
cultural forces strengthen an’ eco- 
nomic hierarchy that has dis- 
couraged both efficient output and 
equity in its distribution. Greater 
participation of the labor force can 
simultaneously serve both the 
distribution and the efficiency 
criteria. 

If man organizes himself, his 
institutions and his productive 
efforts for greater output and .well- 
being per person, man and society 


' will continue to cope with the 


world’s material endowments. In- 
creasingly, social scientists appre- 
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ciate this scope for man. Pro- 
gressively, world organizations rec- 
ognize the need to stimulate pro- 
grams that broaden aspirations, 
knowledge and training for the less 
involved and more disadvantaged 
people in poor lands. What is 
essential is national policy that 
focuses on man’s potential. Scar- 
cities and so-called limits offer easy 
escape routes when man and society 
are not willing or not able to take 
the hard road to commitment to 
continuous progress. Economic 
progress, as noted above, “is really 
a problem of political will, or rather 
the lack of it.” Scarcities and limits 
appeal to those not prepared to share 
“power and the opportunity for 
a better life by the privileged few 
with the millions . . . left out of 
development thus far.” We accept 
“adjusting to less” as a goal only by 
accepting limits on the quality of 
man. Why accept such limits? 


$ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: My name is §. M. Dix, and l'm 
a professional engineer. Dr. Malen- 
baum has carefully put together his 
factual information, but he has not 
reached a logical conclusion. He has 
simply broken off and relied on his 
faith in man to solve problems which 
other scientists have identified. 

My concern is that I spent a year 


. looking for economists who are 


capable of concerning themselves 
with the material world and repre- 
senting the broad definition of the 
economic responsibility, and un- 
fortunately Dr. Malenbaum seems to 


_ represent a great proportion of the 


American economists. My question 


‘is, are there economists who are 


able to perform the normal economic 
function, and has this society been 
able to identify any? 


A: I want to speak on behalf of 
economists, not on behalf of this one. 
I’m not very popular as an econo- 
mist; many economists tend to be a 
little bit less optimistic than I am. I 
don’t feel that I’m really optimistic 
because I don’t feel that my faith 
in what man can do is too readily 
implemented by the institutions of 
man. I think in this respect Monte 
Canfield and I do have a common 
appreciation of the real difficulties 
of organizations. My views are based 
upon what I think the world picture 
has shown. It has shown that we 
have been able to use what resources 
we have with amazing ingenuity. 

If somehow or other we had never 
gone through the geological period 
which gave us great deposits of 
petroleum, we still would have a 
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very mobile society, a very rich 
society. Somehow or other man 
would have lived with that, and 
I tend to agree that somehow or other 
we're going to use up this oil; 
but I have no fear at all that we're 
not going to find some means of 
generating the mode of activities 
than man may want for his way of 
living. 

I think the evidence is very, very 
strongly in favor of the human ele- 
ment as the major determinant of 
how materials are used, where mate- 
rials are used and what man does 
with them. I don’t want to belittle 
the problems ahead, but it would 
be a terrible thing if we strait- 
jacketed the ingenuity of man by 
compelling him not to feel free to 
use resources. I think that’s what is 
going to happen if we become 
rigidly involved with materials 
limits and provide all sorts of restric- 
tions that would probably go away 
if man’s adaptive capacities were 
given rein. 


Q: I want to ask about a book, 
Bergstrom’s This Hungry Planet, in 
which he gave many facts to show 
the difficulties we face, and yet he 
showed that some different substi- 
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tute foods are being developed. I 
wonder whether you agree. 


A: I think there’s a lot of work, 
very interesting work, on substitute 
foods. We’ve had a long history— 
Malthusianism and so on—and 
we've been running out of food 
for a long time, even with all the 
generations of surpluses that we’ve 
had. I feel that substitute foods 
mostly end up in high-cost cereal 
products that are used in rich coun- 
tries, and that the real possibilities 
are in the more traditional foods in 
poor countries. 

India now produces 20 percent 
more grain per person with a popu- 
lation that has been growing at a 
fantastic rate of two percent. I think 
that its rice and grain production 
could go up almost 100 percent more 
without any substitutes, just by 
using known technology, if leader- 
ship would provide the guidance 
and the stimulation for that. 

We have a long, long way to go 
before that happens, and these are 
the kinds of things that will even- 
tually make for the slowing down 
of the population growth rate. They 
always have. The hope is that with 
the right kind of policies man will be 
able to produce more food; even- 
tually we will have less rapid growth 
of population as well as more food 
per man. 
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ABSTRACT: While the term scarcity does not describe 
precisely the short term world energy supply situation, 
recent developments have focused world attention on 
anticipated future scarcity. This article briefly defines scarcity 
as it applies to energy today; considers some of the implica- 
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future. It emphasizes the United States petroleum energy 
situation, as seen in the perspective of world energy supply, 
and calls for more efficient use of energy, policies to stimulate 
new energy supplies, and international cooperation on a long 
term basis. Finally, it discusses the proper role of government 
in energy matters—specifically, domestic price controls, 
tax policy, research and development funding, and a floor cost 
for imported oil. 
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PETROLEUM AND ENERGY 


DJUSTING to scarcity is a 

particularly pertinent theme 
for petroleum and the other energy 
industries. Scarcity does not describe 
precisely the short term world 
energy supply situation. However, 
developments of the past one and 
one-half years have produced some- 
thing very similar for brief periods — 
and have focused world attention on 
anticipated future scarcity. We are 
only in the beginning stages of ad- 
justing to this new energy outlook, 
so we are not yet fully aware of 
the kind and magnitude of change 
that will be required.. But we are 
far enough along to know that it 
is going to be a lengthy and pain- 
ful adjustment for all of us. 

The basic issues of energy supply 
today are complex and closely inter- 
related. For practical purposes, I can 
only identify here the major con- 
siderations that must be faced in 
working toward a more stable world 
energy supply situation. My com- 
ments are confined to three areas: (1) 
defining scarcity as it applies to 
energy today; (2) considering the 
implications of scarcity; and (3) ex- 
amining some future considerations 
in dealing with scarcity. My primary 
emphasis is on the United States 
petroleum energy situation as seen 
in the perspective of world energy 
supply. 


CURRENT UNITED STATES 
ENERGY POSITION 


The United States economy oper- 
ates primarily on petroleum fuels, 
depending upon oil and natural gas 
for three-quarters of its total energy 
consumption. Until 1968 the nation 
was fully capable of meeting its 
petroleum needs from domestic 
production, although it had been 
importing increasingly larger 
amounts of lower-cost foreign oil 
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since World War II. Since 1968 
the gap between oil producing 
capacity and oil consumption has 
widened steadily, and oil imports 
have risen sharply. In 1974, this 
country was dependent upon foreign 
sources for 36 percent of its oil 
supplies. 

Today the nation is incapable of 
increasing its domestic petroleum 
production quickly, or of immedi- 
ately substituting other fuels for 
petroleum in significant volume. In 
fact, production of both oil and 
natural gas is declining. Coal use is 
constrained by environmental reg- 
ulations. Nuclear power plants are 
coming on line far more slowly 
than anticipated, due to a scarcity 
of capital and to technological and 
siting difficulties. Also, widespread 
commercial production of synthetic 
fuels is still in the considerably 
distant future. 

What this adds up to is that the 
United States will continue to be 
dependent upon foreign sources for 
essential supplies of oil for at least 
another decade. At the same time, 
it should be clearly understood that 
there is no lack of basic energy 
resources in this country. While esti- 
mates vary widely, and ultimate 
recovery depends upon price and 
cost considerations, there is general 
agreement that this country has vast 
undeveloped energy resources. 

In addition to the oil and natural 
gas yet to be discovered, coal 
resources are reported as a stagger- 
ing 3.2 trillion tons. Of this total, 
150 billion tons are considered re- 
coverable with current technology, 
and this figure is expected to rise 
significantly as mapping and explora- 
tion continue. Shale oil resources 
are estimated at 1.7 trillion barrels, 
although only a fraction of these— 
54 billion barrels—are judged re- 
coverable with currently proved 
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technology. In addition, the nation 
has a substantial uranium resource 
base that is reasonably adequate for 
projected nuclear power require- 
ments. 

When these United States re- 
sources are combined with the 
tremendous petroleum reserves in 
the Middle East, the Athabasca tar 
sands in Canada, the petroleum 
resources being developed in other 
parts of the world, and the vast but 
still undefined contributions prom- 
ised by solar energy and nuclear 
fusion, it is obvious that scarcity 
in the energy, field today is not 
scarcity in the generally accepted 
sense. However, there is an “im- 
posed” scarcity that presents very 
real problems of its own. 


THE IMPOSED ENERGY SCARCITY 
AND ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 


In its simplest terms, the so- 
called imposed energy scarcity re- 
flects a world oil supply-demand 
relationship that has enabled a group 
of producing nations to assume un- 
precedented control over world 
petroleum supplies and prices. The 
magnitude of that power was re- 
flected one and one-half years ago 
in the embargo imposed against the 
United States and others by the 
Arab members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC). It is reflected even more 
significantly in a threefold to five- 
fold increase in the price: of oil 
exported from the Middle East, 
South America and Canada in the 
past two years. 

The policies of the exporting na- 
tions are not the only factor in 
imposed energy scarcity, however, 
for today’s energy supply problems 
also reflect the regulatory policies 
of the United States government. 
Specifically, direct and indirect price 
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controls have for decades stifled the 
development of new petroleum sup- 
plies in this country, while at the 
same time stimulating consumption. 
More recently, overly tight time- 
tables for imposing environmental 
regulations have produced a similar 
result. . 

These United States policies con- 
tributed directly to a world oil 
supply-demand situation that en- 
abled the OPEC nations to act 
together as a powerful cartel. Be- 
yond the immediate impact of 
sharply higher prices— Middle East 
crude oil now sells for about $10.50 
a barrel compared with $2.10 a 
barrel two years ago—current oil 
supply circumstances have major 
implications for consuming coun- 
tries, producer governments and the 
petroleum industry. 

For consuming countries, the most 
significant implication is the out- 
look for future energy costs. It is 
apparent that the days of low-cost 
energy are behind us, most likely 
forever. For example, the energy 
supply-demand balance may never 
again be such that Middle East oil 
will sell for as little as $2 a 
barrel—or even $8 a barrel, except 
for temporary periods. 

Higher oil prices have already had 
major effects on the economies of 
the United States and other con- 
suming countries. This is especially 
true in international payments, as 
evidenced by the experience of the 
United States. Last year this country 
had its second largest trade deficit 
of the century — $3.07 billion. How- 
ever, if oil import costs had held last 
year at the 1973 level, this country 
would have had a trade surplus of 
$14 billion. 

Rising energy costs suggest that 
major consuming countries like the 
United States must lessen their 
dependence on cartel oil or suffer 
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severe economic penalties. This, in 
turn, means that past high rates of 
increase in energy consumption 
must be lowered at the same time 
that costly worldwide energy de- 
velopment efforts are intensified. 
This combination of actions is 
likely to have a very severe impact 
on consumers in the United States. 
Initial efforts to encourage voluntary 
fuel conservation in this country 
have not affected consumption hab- 
its significantly. In the future, how- 
ever, the likely effects of higher 
prices and a slower rate of increase 
in energy use will be a slowing of 
improvements in living standards 
and a declining emphasis on better- 
ing the quality of life generally. I 
have observed little public recogni- 
tion of what is coming in this 
respect, and even less acceptance of 
the change that is anticipated. 
Another major consideration for 
consuming countries is the fact that 
free market forces are not capable of 
coping immediately with imposed 
scarcity. Normally, in a period of 
real scarcity, rising prices would 
encourage the new investment re- 
quired to develop increased supply. 
But what the oil cartel has created, 
it can also take away. The very low 
production costs of cartel oil, ranging 
down to 10 to 20 cents a barrel, 
make new investment in high-cost 


United States fuels very risky indeed. 


Companies investing in expensive 
offshore oil or synthetics production 
in this country could be hurt badly 
by this ability of the cartel to reduce 
prices temporarily in the future 
without real long term harm to it- 
self. This means that incentives must 
be provided for energy investment 
in the United States. 

The success of the OPEC nations 
in gaining control of the world oil 
situation raises some very serious 
future considerations for those 
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governments also. One is future 
pricing policy. The past prices they 
received for their oil were too low 
in relation to the value of the re- 
source and to the costs incurred in 
purchasing manufactured goods. On 
the other hand, the price level they 
have established today is unreal- 
istically high. As a result, con- 
suming nations are mounting major 
efforts to curb demand and to 
develop alternative sources of en- 
ergy at home and in other parts 
of the world. The long term con- 
sequence of these programs could 
be a sharp reduction in demand for 
oil from OPEC nations whose econ- 
omies are highly dependent upon 
oil revenues. 

In addition, there are potential 
problems associated with the high 
level of oil revenues now flowing 
into the producer nations. A number 
of these nations not only have small 
populations, but also lack the im- 
mediate internal availability of 
skilled manpower and technology 
essential to a high level of internal 
investment. This leads to the ac- 
cumulation of large surpluses. The 
World Bank has estimated that by 
1980 the producer countries could 
hold as much as $600 billion in 
unused monetary reserves. Unless 
effective means of recycling this 
money into the consuming countries 
are developed, the international 
monetary system will be seriously 
threatened to the disadvantage ofthe 
producer nations as well as consum- 
ing ones. 

The petroleum industry is in a 
sense caught in the middle be- 
tween the cartel and the positions 
of consuming nations. On the one 
hand, costs of operation have been 
pushed up sharply by higher raw 
material prices, rising tax payments 
to producer governments and con- 
tinuing inflation that is in part 
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attributable to OPEC pricing pol- 
icies. On the other hand, consumer 
government regulatory procedures, 
rising taxes at home and weakening 
product demand are limiting the 
industry's ability to recover the 
higher costs, with the result that 
profitability is declining. This, in 
turn, is damaging the industry’s 
ability to acquire investment capital 
at the very time that it is facing 
the highest capital requirements in 
its history. 

New capital for energy develop- 
ment is, in fact, the key to stability 
in world energy supply and price, 
and until this is widely recognized 
and acted upon we are unlikely to 
make much headway in solving our 
current problems. There is no real- 
istic basis for anticipating any signif- 
icant. lowering of OPEC oil prices 
until economic forces require it, 
and that is not likely to occur until 
large alternative supplies are 
brought to market. Those supplies 
will be brought to market only 
when the necessary capital is avail- 
able for investment—investmentina 
climate that provides reasonable 
expectations of a return at- least 
commensurate with that on other 
investments of similar risk. 

There have been in the past 
several years a substantial number of 
estimates of energy capital require- 
ments, based on varying assumptions 
relating to inflation and cost trends. 
While they vary in detail, they are 
alike in pointing to investment needs 
that are unprecedented for any 
industry in history. I cite several 
examples to give some idea of the 
magnitude of the amounts required. 

One overall estimate suggests that 
world energy capital requirements 
in current dollars will total $2 
trillion in the 1971 to 1985 period. 
Even in today’s world of staggering 
figures, $2 trillion is hard to grasp. 
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The figure perhaps becomes more 


meaningful in the following terms: ` 


$2 trillion is approximately eight 
times the total gross investment of 
the world petroleum industry in the 
production, refining, transportation 
and other facilities required to meet 
current energy needs. The United 
States share is an estimated 40 per- 
cent of this total, or $780 billion, 
with oil and natural gas investment 
needs accounting for $358 billion. 
On an annual basis, the capital 
requirements for petroleum in this 
estimate would amount to approx- 
imately $24 billion. 

Other projections foresee substan- 
tially larger energy capital require- 
ments. Treasury Secretary William 
E. Simon in August 1974 cited a 
representative study which esti- 
mated energy capital requirements 
in the United States between 1974 
and 1985 at $850 billion, more than 
$400 billion of which would be for 
the domestic petroleum industry. 
This amounts to $36 billion an- 
nually over the period, without 
provision for further inflation. The 
annual total is approximately two 
and one-half times the industry’s 
1974 capital outlays, which were 
already very high in relation to 
any past standard of measurement. 

Some specific cost figures may 
help to put these overall petroleum 
capital requirements in perspective. 
For example, the average cost of 
drilling an offshore well in the 
United States is $650,000. In the 
harsher environment of the Gulf of 
Alaska, a 10,000-foot well drilled in 
a water depth of 1,500 feet could 
cost more than $9 million. The cost 
of the pipeline to move Alaska’s 
North Slope oil to market is expected 
to be $6 billion. It is estimated 
that the development of all proven 
fields in the United Kingdom section 


of the North Sea, where United 
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States companies are highly active, 
will cost at least $20 billion. 


SOME FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS 


Against this current background of 
imposed scarcity and rising capital 
requirements for new supply, I want 
to share some thoughts on future 
considerations in energy supply. 
First, in planning future policies and 
actions, we must look at energy in 
the world perspective. The energy 
supply problem is one of several 
issues that are uniquely world issues. 
Others include food supply and raw 
materials supply. In each of these 
areas, the policies of one nation 
impact directly on the vital inter- 
ests of others. I think we need 
increasingly to recognize that these 
are world resources which must be 
shared by all. Energy independence 
for the United States by 1985 or 
any other time is neither a reason- 
able nor desirable goal. 

Second, we must learn to take a 
longer view in dealing with energy 
supply problems. This country has a 
tendency to react quickly to dif- 
ficulties and to seek immediate solu- 
tions based on short term considera- 
tions. The fact is, however, that our 
economic and political system is 
not geared to immediate action, but 


rather to gradual change accom-. 


plished through the provision of 
incentives. 

This longer view is reflected in 
the position that our government 
has taken on a few issues. One is 
the comprehensive look at energy 
matters that was reflected in the 
“Project Independence Blueprint” 
released in late 1974, in which the 
Federal Energy Administration 
looked beyond short term considera- 
tions to the longer range issues of 
energy supply. Another was our 
government’s earlier action in estab- 
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lishing a congressional office of 
technology assessment. 

Third, looking at long term energy 
supply in the world perspective, we 
need to concentrate on designing 
policies that will achieve the basic 
objective of enlarging that supply. 
This will require acceptance of 
higher costs involving hardships for 
some people and some nations. 
Provisions must be made to ease 
such hardships, but this should not 
deter designing the best approach 
possible to achieving the basic goals 
of increased supply. 

Fourth, we need to work for 
more effective interaction between 
government and the energy indus- 
tries. This will require redefining 
the role of government in energy 
matters. I believe that government 
policies and actions have been to a 
significant extent a cause of our 
current energy supply problems and 
that future government policy will 
be a major determinant in how 
effectively we deal with these prob- 
lems. 

On the basis of past experience, 
I suggest what the role of govern- 
ment should not be in a private 
enterprise economy. It is not to con- 
trol specific energy prices. It is not 
to tax away, punitively and dis- 
criminatorily, those profits that are 
essential to providing and securing 
investment funds for energy de- 
velopment. It is not to impose 
environmental standards that re- 
quire costs to society far beyond 
the benefits achieved. It is not to 
be operationally involved in the 
development of new energy sup- 
plies, since it is not subject to 
the same market tests of perform- 
ance that private companies must 
face. 

There are, however, other roles 
essential to energy development that 
only government can play. These 
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relate primarily to restoring a. free 
market in energy to the maximum 
extent possible. This will require 
specific policies, as identified below. 
Realistically, however, these policies 
can be established only through 
public understanding of our current 
energy problems and public ac- 
ceptance of the need for new ap- 
proaches to deal with those prob- 
lems. 

The first consideration is that 
energy has long been underpriced 
in the United States and that re- 
moval of price controls is essential 
to development of new supplies. The 
natural gas situation illustrates this 
point. Briefly, 20 years of natural gas 
price control have led to: mush- 
rooming consumption for inferior 
uses; absolute declines in reserves 
to what is now approximately a 10- 
year supply; and, in the past two 
years, the loss of jobs, industrial 
dislocation and a scarcity of vitally 
needed fertilizer. Artificially low gas 
prices have, in turn, affected oil 
prices and contributed substantially 
to declining development of new oil 
supplies. 

A second consideration is the need 
for consistent tax policy that permits 
the attraction of the vast amounts 
of capital that will be required for 
energy development in the future. 
Recent government action has 
moved in precisely the opposite 
direction. Elimination of the per- 
centage depletion tax provision for 
large producers of oil and. natural 
gas will drain some $1.7 billion 
annually away from funds available 
for new energy development. Also, 
changes in the United States treat- 
ment of taxes paid by United States 
petroleum companies to foreign 
governments will reduce funds by 
additional amounts rising to an 
estimated $750 million in 1977. 

Both of these actions affected 
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only the petroleum industry. The 
percentage depletion tax provision 
continues to apply to other minerals, 
and other companies continue to 
enjoy more favorable tax treatment 
of foreign earnings. 

The kind of tax action that is really 
required today is that which will 
improve the investment situation. 
This would include action to make 
the investment tax credit permanent 
and to revise depreciation regula- 
tions to enable capital to be re- 
covered on the basis of replace- 
ment costs rather than original costs. 
These changes would help offset 
the eroding impact of high rates of 
inflation on profits. 

Third, there is a very significant 
role for government in helping to 
fund research and development 
in the synthetic fuels area. The 
cost of synthetic fuel research and of 
semi-commercial and demonstration 
plants will run far above the level 
that private companies can meet 
under current supply and price 
conditions. Implementation of the 
energy research and development 
act passed last year should prove 
to be of major assistance in this area. 

Fourth, there is a temporary need 
for government to establish a floor 
cost for foreign oil coming into the 
United-States. In the absence of such 
action, the ability of cartel producers 
to reduce prices sharply on their low- 
cost production will tend to limit 
investment in high-cost United 
States production. Investments nec- 
essary to the development of sec- 
ondary production from existing 
United States fields, as one example, 
would be encouraged by a floor cost 
on imports. 


CONCLUSION 


The circumstances that have led 
to our current energy situation have 
been beneficial in that they have 
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forced us to face reality. For a 
long time we have been living and 
acting as if energy resources were 
infinite, and as if we would always 
have plentiful supplies available to 
us at low costs. This is not true, 
of course, and the imposed scarcity 
has forced us to face this reality 
while there is still time to deal with 
it effectively. 

In adjusting to imposed scarcity, 
we must learn to use energy more 
efficiently. This will require changes 
such as recycling materials, use of 
smaller and more efficient cars, 
increased aircraft load factors, in- 
creased use of public transportation, 
more stringent standards in home 
insulation and reduced energy con- 
sumption in personal uses. 

However, the challenge facing us 
in the long term is not only adjusting 
to scarcity, but also establishing 
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policies that will stimulate the 
development of new energy sup- 
plies. Assuring that those new 
supplies are developed and shared 
fairly by all the world’s people 
demands an international approach 
to dealing with energy matters. This 
raises new questions of international 
cooperation, long range planning, 
government participation in energy 
matters and adjustment by consum- 
ing countries to higher energy prices 
and slower rates of growth in energy 
consumption. 

No single country, industry or 
group can supply all of the answers 
to such questions. Rather, the an- 
swers must come from the combined 
best thinking of everyone. I solicit 
your suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as we seek to deal with these 
problems in the months and years 


ahead. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: My name is Dario Scuka. 
The question, Mr. Sharbaugh, is a 
very basic one and hasn’t been 
touched. Oil reserves in their basic 
definition are related to two factors. 
One is technology; the other is price. 
Both are variables and both deter- 
mine the type, or rather the size, 
of the reserves that can be recovered 
at any given time. Could you please 
offer us your comment as to why, in 
view of a public and governmental 
rush towards cutting down on im- 
ported oil and depending as much 
as possible on domestically pro- 
duced oil, our national reserves since 
the two price rises have not been im- 
proving but rather have been declin- 
ing, since declining production is an 
implied statement of the industry? 


A: A lot of people think that when 
you drill an oil well, what you 


find is a big hole down there full 
of oil. You don’t. Oil is the product 
of a couple of hundred million 
years of decay of animal and veg- 
etable matter. It’s dispersed through 
shale and rock and sand; it’s not a 
pool of oil. It isn’t where you 
thought it was if it was able to 
migrate over those several hundred 
million years, so we in the industry 
talk about structures. 

Structure just means that some- 
where there is enough tightly com- 
pressed rock to hold some of 
the decomposition product, the oil, 
in place so you can get a well 
down to it. When you pump an oil 
well it usually has some gas down 
there in the reservoir eight or ten 
thousand feet under the surface and, 
of course, you don’t get it all. With 
technology in this country par- 
ticularly, we have gotten the amount 
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of oil from a given band of oil and 
shale up to one-third. About two- 
thirds of the oil remains down there, 
totally unrecoverable. 

Now there are things called sec- 
ondary and tertiary. development 
where you try to pump water down 
through some old wells and flush that 
oil over through the reservoir, not 
knowing what's down there. You get 
the estimates of geologists, geo- 
physical and earth sciences people 
to give you some idea of what's 
down there, and you begin trying to 
find ways to get more than 30 
percent out. 

In this country we had for many 
years an excess capacity to produce 
beyond what we were consuming, 
so we were producing only 70 to 80 
percent of the maximum rate of pro- 
‘duction from reservoirs. That wasn't 
depleting the reservoir pressure; in 
fact, a good bit of gas and carbon 
dioxide was being pumped under- 
ground to keep the pressure up in 
those formations to get up to that 
very percent level. 

Over the past couple of years 
most of our reservoirs in this coun- 
try have reached their peak. The 
pressure underground is declining as 
we take more out, and this year, 
were all of the reservoirs producing, 
there would be a decline of at least 
10 percent in the amount of oil 
that you can get out of those 
reservoirs next year compared to this 
year, 

Our production rate is not declin- 
ing by 10 percent; it’s declining by 
only 3 percent to 5 percent because 
of the drilling that is going on to 
find new reservoirs to extend pro- 
ducibility or to develop secondary 
ways of getting more out of what we 
have. There was about a 30 to 40 
percent increase in drilling activity 
in 1974 versus the prior year, 


responsive to the price rises that you 
cite, but it’s going to take a lot 
more than that to offset this decline 
—a natural decline from the res- 
ervoirs that is currently in excess of 
a million barrels a day per year. 

It’s going to take some uphill 
running just to keep up. That uphill 
running is going to require more 
wells, and each of those will be more 
expensive. If the money is not avail- 
able to reinvest, it won’t get done 
and the production rate will fall. 


I’m Maurice Duperre from 
Brookdale Community College. Mr. 
Sharbaugh, would you attempt to 
reconcile for us a basic incon- 
sistency in your address, that of 
the relationship between govern- 
ment and industry? On the one hand, 
you complain of the elimination of 
the oil depletion allowance and you 
advocate protective price fixing 
floors for imported oil; but on the 
other hand you seek such things 
as elimination of price regulations 
at the pumps. 


A: When I say government ought 
not to be involved in the setting 
of prices to allow the world market 
price to operate, it’s in terms of being 
sure that society pays the cost, in 
effect, of the utilization of its 
resources, whether they be oil, food 
or whatever. 

Now when I talked about price 
floors, I didn’t mean prices that we 
as oil companies receive. What I was 
saying is that consuming economies 
must set themselves a floor cost, and 
that may well be by tariffs or taxes, 
in order to continue the viability of 
their own energy development. I 
wasn’t decrying the depletion tax 
change because it was done by gov- 
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‘ernment; nobody but government 
can increase taxes. 

What I was saying is that if the 
depletion tax provision should go, 
and most of the country thinks it 
should, then its departure should be 
associated with a price decontrol on 
product so that there will be enough 
capital and cash flow to drill the 
wells and build the refineries neces- 
sary to supply society with the en- 
ergy it demands. 

I also called for quite a reduction 
in energy consumption. This country 
uses twice as much energy per 
capita as do the countries of Western 
Europe. 

So on the one hand, we're calling 
for the reduction of waste; on the 
other, we’re calling for the economic 
incentives to allow the development 
that will let us be independent. We 
are today totally dependent on pro- 
ducer countries for'40 percent of 
our oil, with no strategic reserves in 
this country, and therefore at the 
economic mercy of other countries. 


Q: I'm Beverly Grewe, head of 
English and Humanities at Peirce 
Junior College. 

Mr. Sharbaugh, you indicated the 
high cost of the current exploration 
for fuel sources but ignored the 
aspect of the rate of return expecta- 
tion. Obviously, you are expecting 
a high rate or at least a reasonable 
rate of return to compensate for 
investment and risk. In your address 
you suggested that the government 
should set minimum prices for im- 
ported crude. Isn’t this asking the 
government to take away a risk 
which should be borne by your firm 
and taken into account in your rate 
of return? 
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A: Again, let me say that last 
part—the minimum was not a min- 
imum price to us, it was a minimum 
cost to the nation, a minimum amount 
that this country would pay to other 
countries for their oil. I was not call- 
ing for a minimum price to me for oil 
that we produce in this country or 
other parts of the world. I don’t care 
if it comes by tariff, tax or price as 
far as setting that floor goes. 

As for rate of return, I want what I 
think you would consider a reason- 
able rate. If each of you had a 
million dollars in your pocket, and if 
I were standing here saying I’ve got 
three things you can do with your 
money: put it in Certificates of 
Deposit and get 9 or 10 percent 
interest; take it home and stuff it 
under your mattresses, get nothing 
for it, and watch inflation erode it; or 
contribute it to this project in the 
oil business and drill a couple of off- 
shore wells, would you want more 
in return from me for risking the 
money for those wells than you 
would get if you could put it in a 
bank? My guess is yes, you would. 
There’s no way that you would let 
me have your money, let me drill 
those wells and take the risk that 
they would or wouldn’t succeed, and 
not promise you at least as much as 
you could get by putting the money 
in the bank. 

So I expect a reasonable rate of 
return in a risky business is 5 or 
6 percent above the prime rate. 
Right now the prime is at about 9; a 
reasonable rate of return, therefore, 
is 14 or 15, and what I was decrying 
earlier is that the rate of return 
currently is well below that level. It 
is, in fact, so far this year in real 
terms below the cost of additional . 
capital. So long as it remains below 
the cost of additional capital, that 
capital won’t be available; and if 
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t's not, future supplies won’t be 
vailable; and if they’re not, you'll 
e sorrier than I will. 


Q: My name is Jan Ednie. Mr. 
sharbaugh, in your paper you men- 
ioned that our economic and polit- 
cal system isn't really geared to 
mmediate, but rather to gradual 
‘hanges, and then mentioned that 
zongress rarely looks beyond the 
ipcoming election. One of the 
iomplaints coming out of Congress 
ight now is that it really doesn’t 
ave the information available to it 
m current reserves and stockpiles 
m petroleum and natural gas in the 
‘ountry. That concern seems to have 
een at least partly validated in the 
iatural gas area over the past sum- 
ner when substantial reserves of 
iatural gas that had been extracted 
ind stored were suddenly dis- 
covered. 

How would you respond to con- 
rressional action to make sure that 
t had more authoritative valida- 
ion of the reserves we have, both 
n the ground and in tanks, other 
han the word of the oil companies 
hemselves? 


A: Because of this concern, the 
*ederal Energy Administration has 
sngaged the Internal Revenue Ser- 
rice to do all of the audits— 
o audit our tank inventories and 
yur reserve books. It’s not a ques- 
ion of Congress’s not having 
mough information—they’ve got 
nore than they know how to use. 
[he problem is that many people 
n the public, and particularly in 
he press, persist in questioning the 
redibility of the data. 

Now I don’t know what you do 
ıbout that. We invited them to come 
ook at the numbers we have, and 


what have we got to show them? 
We've got squiggly lines on geo- 
physical surveys and pressure read- 
ings. We have people in our com- 
pany who have the kind of exper- 
ience and knowledge to interpret 
that information and relate it to some 
volume estimate of what’s under- 
ground. We're doing the best we 
can; we make our estimates, and 
any we have are available to the 
government. 

Granted, the government can’t do 
this for itself, but I imagine there 
never will come the day when the 
government can do so, not with 
the number of people you would 
wish to have employed in the 
government. Our state, local and 
national government budgets now in 
this country run 38 percent of the 
total GNP. Also, when you propose 
the idea of engaging the government 
to do a technical thing while you 
also maintain a philosophy that, if 
an agency so empowered hired any- 
one with company experience he 
would somehow be biased, you 
would end up with large government 
agencies of inexperienced people 
unable to assure you whether our 
numbers are right or wrong. 


Q: I’m Ditar Wikberg from the 
Embassy of Norway in Washington, 
D.C. My few questions, Mr. Shar- 
baugh, are interrelated. You said 
that the estimated need in capital 
investments in the petroleum in- 
dustry over the next 10 years was 
in the neighborhood of $400 billion. 
On what increase, if any, in petro- 
leum-based energy is this figure 
based? 

Secondly, I think you said you 
didn’t believe the OPEC’s price of 
oil would drop below $8 per barrel 
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in the foreseeable future. Why, then, 
is there a need for a floor price for 
imported oil when you say it will 
not go below $8 anyway? 


A: First, with regard to energy 
demand levels and estimates of 
capital needs based on our energy 
demand, growth in this country has 
been running four to five percent a 
year. These projections were made 
on an expectation that that could be 
cut to two or three percent per year. 
They're not done on a zero growth 
energy basis because zero growth 
in energy means reduced or negative 
growth in the ability within this 
country to meet the aspirations of 
many people—the continued up- 
grading of life quality for those who 
are now below the average in quality 
of life. 

As for OPEC’s oil price, what I said 
was it will not go below $8 for 
any long periods of time. I did 
also say that for short periods of 
time, perhaps for only six months, 
it could be dropped to as low as 
20 cents without affecting the long 
term interest of the OPEC nations. 

Now, picture a privately or pub- 
licly financed $10 or $20 billion 
worth of offshore development, 
shale plants, pipeline from Alaska, 
pipeline from the Arctic and the 
like. The money has been raised 
in financial markets, so. that 8 or 
10 percent interest is owed annually 
on the money. If world oil prices 
were temporarily dropped to a dollar 
a barrel for six months, most of 
those lenders would call the loans, 
most of the plants would shut down, 
most of the jobs would be gone and 
then the price would go back up to 
$10 a barrel. 

Remember that what I was saying 
was not that we should get a floor 
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price, but that the consuming coun- 
tries should set a floor cost level. 
Then if the price in the producing 
countries falls to a dollar a barrel 
for three months, impose an $8 
tariff if that’s what it takes to 
retain a $9 floor, and take that 
money out of the intercourse of 
business and put it in the govern- 
ment treasury. Use the trust fund to 
offset some of the impact on low 
income, fixed income and non- 
income individuals of the high en- 
ergy cost that we must have if we’re 
to achieve a balance between energy 
supply and the world food supply 
and a monetary balance that works. 


Q: Pm Philip Smith, a farmer. 
Wouldn't it be sensible, along with 
the use of fossil fuels, to get some 
energy from the wind and the sun? 
Now they are two sources of energy 
that are non-polluting and they are 
free. 


A: I don’t quarrel with your prem- 
ise at all. It would be great if more of 
the, free energy of the wind, the sun 
and the like were used. That is 
going to take self-actualization, as the 
term was expressed earlier, because 
if any corporate enterprise, whether 
Sun Oil or somebody else, attempted 
to build windmills in compliance 
with the law-——that’s minimum wage, 
EEO, OSHA and everything that 
goes with it—we would end up 
building a windmill that you couldn’t 
afford to buy. 

I agree that you ought to use the 
sun more. Also, you ought to have 
windows that will open instead of 
keeping them closed and turning on 
air conditioners. 
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ABSTRACT: Predictions for the future among intellectuals 
have swung in the recent past from an optimistic view ofman’s 
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fatalistic pessimism regarding man’s inability to respond 
adequately to current and imminent crises—the population 
explosion, limited food and resource supplies, and environ- 
mental pollution, to name a few. Among the various predic- 
tions, the only knowable aspect of the future is that it will be 
different from whatever is expected. The humanistic psy- 
chology of Abraham Maslow, while at odds with most.current 
views, holds that man’s immutable needs for love, dignity 
and self-actualization separate him from the rest of the animal 
world, though he shares many basic animal needs which must 
be satisfied first. A critical question is at what point man will 
shift his attention from “acquisitive” values to “post- 
bourgeois,” or nonmaterialistic, values. What effect will the 
recent economic downturn and energy crisis, as well as future 
shortages, have on society—a rededication to materialism, or 
the evolution of new societal values which de-emphasize con- 
sumption in favor of Maslow’s “higher” goals? 
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DARK mood of fatalistic pes- 
simism is spreading among 
America’s intellectuals. The world 
and the nation are depicted - as 
stricken with a multiplicity of 
debilitating, possibly fatal, maladies 
whose sources are beyond our capac- 
ity to diagnose and which, if we could 
uncover them, might well be beyond 
our power to control or defeat. That 
this is the direction of current 
intellectual winds is suggested by 
the recent turnabout of Robert Heil- 


' broner, whose writing has served as 


a 


a weather vane in the past. 

In 1966, Robert L. Heilbroner pre- 
dicted in his book, The Limits of 
American Capitalism, that the pur- 
suit of scientific discovery would 
shortly come to replace economic 
productivity as the central purpose 
of modern societies, bringing an 
ever-increasing reliance on rational 
planning in efforts to overcome 
social problems.! Heilbroner as- 
sumed a continuation, if not expan- 
sion, of the abundance of material 
goods—.and provided a ready an- 
swer to the question raised a few 
years earlier by David Riesman and 
John Kenneth Galbraith, who wor- 
ried over what we would do with all 
the abundance the industrial ma- 
chinery was about to deluge us 
with?—-and.a peaceful overcoming of 
the forces which sustained the status 
quo, leading to considerably .more 
plentiful leisure time, a major ex- 
pansion of the health, educational 
and other human services, and a 
lesser emphasis on material goals. 

In 1974, Heilbroner again cap- 


1. Robert L. Heilbroner, The Limits of 
American Capitalism (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1965), pp. 129-30. 

2. David Riesman, Abundance for What? 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964); John 
Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1958). 

3. Heilbroner, Limits of American Capi- 
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tured—and helped to foster—the 
spreading mood in The Human 
Prospect, in which he calls the out- 
look for man “painful, difficult, even 
desperate,” and goes on to say, “the 
answer to whether we can conceive 
of the future other than as a con- 
tinuation of the darkness and dis- 
order of the past seems to me to be 
no; and to the question of whether 
worse impends, yes.’* 

The crux of the problem, accord- 
ing to Heilbroner, is our inability to 
respond adequately to the crises 
that face us—our sudden awareness 
that “rationality has its limits with 
regard to social change.” The 
population explosion in the Third 
World is seen as likely to lead to 
widespread famine and death—or 
to the rise of “iron governments” 
which will seek a drastic reallocation 
of the world’s wealth by -black- 
mailing the richer nations with 
nuclear threats or by cutting off the 
supply of.raw materials. 

Since the citizens of the wealthy 
societies could not be expected to 
accept such a coerced drop in their 
standards of living gracefully, war 
would appear to be inevitable. Birth 
control is no solution because even 
with zero population growth by the 
year 2000, the population of the 
underdeveloped countries 50 years 
later would still have increased two 
and a half times. 

Nor is stepped up industrial 
growth the answer, since the world 
is running out of resources and any 
attempted technological remedies 
would likely have side effects worse 
than the original problem— includ- 
ing global thermal pollution, a threat 
to the continued survival of life on 
earth. The “human prospect,” ac- 


4. Robert Heilbroner, An Inquiry into the 
Human Prospect (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1974), p. 22. i 

5. Heilbroner, Human Prospect, p. 17. 
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cording to Heilbroner, is thus a 
“Hobbesian struggle” arising in an 
ever more economically straight- 
jacketed society. 

The Club of Rome’s neo-Mal- 
thusian computer prophecies pre- 
ceded Heilbroner in near-doomsday 
forecasts. More recently, an M.LT. 
group called for consideration of 
“lifeboat ethics,” a proposal to 
ration dwindling amounts of avail- 
able food to those with fertile crops 
rather than fertile bodies.* Dr. Peter 
Wyllie, a prominent geochemist at 
the University of Chicago, has pre- 
dicted a variety of “Doomsday-like 
experiences, from an earthquake’s 
laying to waste a West coast city (a 
recent favorite among pessimists), 
widespread famine and drought, and 
an exhaustion of the earth’s natural 
resources.” He consoles his au- 
dience, however, by promising that 
all this will not amount to “the 
end of the world.” Even gloomier 
is the author of Titanic Effect, 
who depicts the passengers on 
spaceship Earth as replicating the 
bizarre nonchalance in the face of 
imminent, certain disaster, of those 
other passengers on an ostensibly 
unsinkable ship.® 

Personally, I do not believe that 
the future is knowable. An examina- 
tion of past predictions supports 
such skepticism. C. P. Snow pre- 
dicted in 1960 that “within, at the 
most, ten years, some of these bombs 
are going to go off. I’m saying this 
as responsibly as I can. This is the 
certainty ... a certainty of dis- 
aster.’® As the nation prepared to 


6. The M.LT. group is under the direc- 
tion of Jay Forrester at the Sloan School 
of Management. Its work is related to that of 
the Club of Rome which recently published 
Mankind at the Turning Point (E. P. Dutton/ 
Reader’s Digest Press, 1974). 

7. New York Times, 1 October 1974. 

8. Kenneth E. F. Watt, Titanic Effect (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1974). 

9, New York Times, 14 December 1960. 
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face a baby avalanche when those 
born during the postwar baby boom 
reached marriageable age, the birth 
rate fell below replacement level. 
First ghetto dwellers, then students, 
were said to be about to pull 
America apart, but instead both 
groups are now less active in demon- 
strations as well as other modes of 
political participation. 

The only “prediction” with which 
one can feel comfortable is that the 
world of the future is very likely to 
be rather different from whatever 
the prevailing mood expects it to be, 
if only because the world cannot 
change nearly so fast as public 
moods or intellectual fashions. It is 
possible, for instance (though not 
predictable), that after having passed 
so quickly from the unbounded 
expectations of the New Frontier and 
Great Society to the gloomy anti- 
thesis of Watergate, stagflation and 
multiple shortages, we may soon be 
ready for synthesis of cautious 
optimism (or moderated pessimism), 
advancing the thought that, instead 
of going after everything and ending 
up despairing of anything, we could, 
proceeding carefully and with ded- 
ication, succeed in accomplishing a 
few, well-chosen, collective goals. 


The first straws flying in this’ 


particular direction are to be seen 
in a recent issue of the Public 
Interest, devoted to a post mortem 


of the Great Society programs.’®: 


Rather than concluding, as previous 
pathologists had, that the entire 
slew of social reforms were largely 
quixotic exercises in rhetorical self- 
delusion and other deception, the 
judgment is that, given much more 
careful planning, judicious experi- 
mentation, meticulous administra- 
tion and less scattershot deployment 
of resources, we would be able to 
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accomplish at least some of our 
societal purposes. 


THE MASLOWIAN PERSPECTIVE 


Even more venturesome, though 
deeply optimistic and barely noticed 
by the prophets of the hour, is a quite 
different perspective on our time, our 
society, and its future transformation: 
the humanistic psychology of Abra- 
ham Maslow and others such as 
Carl Rogers and Kurt Goldstein. 
Once considered a maverick posi- 


tion, it has gradually gained atten- 


tion and adherents, though it remains 
clearly a minority view in the social 
sciences, as well as in the society’s 
intellectual circles. 

Since a Maslowian perspective 
leads to quite different, and more 
hopeful, conclusions about the 
meaning of our current crisis— both 
our economic difficulties and the 
more hard-to-pinpoint rise in moral 
and political self-doubt and decline 
in commitment to the so-called 
American way of life—at the very 
least the position and its implica- 
tions for the possibilities open to 
“post-modern” society deserve to be 
more widely known. 

The needs set forth are for secur- 
ity and provisions, love, dignity and 
self-actualization. Such a position is 
at odds with the views of human 
nature which currently dominate the 
social sciences. It conflicts with 
current views that deny the existence 
of human nature—whether they 
portray a person as wholly shaped 
by social, cultural, economic and 
historical conditions or see each 
individual as highly autonomous, 
capable of remaking himself com- 
pletely according to any specifica- 
tions he chooses—as well as with 
those which accept a common hu- 
man psychology, but postulate either 
the evils in the instincts, or id, as 
being tamed by civilization or man’s 
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inherent goodness being warped by 
it. 

It is not our purpose here to trace 
the often quite scholastic labyrinths 
through which this debate has 
passed (“ifone compares what Freud 
has written on page so-and-so to page 
so-and-so concerning sublimation, 
one cannot fail to see that my vision 
of repression is true... 3!) nor 
to sift and weigh the extensive but 
inconclusive data as to which view- 
point on human nature has the most 
empirical support at the moment. 
We ask, rather, what distinctive 
implications Maslow has for the 
dynamics of our time and what 
evidence exists that current trends 
deserve to be understood from a 
Maslowian perspective? 

As I see it (and interpretation is 
unavoidable since Maslow died in 
1970 and was not a rigid thinker), 
if people have immutable needs for 
love, dignity and self-actualization,” 
then no clever conditioning, be- 
havior modification, thoroughgoing 
socialization processes or any other 
attempts at pigeonholing or reg- 
imentation can bring them to accept 
a world of hate, stigma and con- 
straint. People may be led to with- 
stand abusive totalitarianism or 
ghetto conditions because sheer 
survival (Maslow’s most basic need) 
takes precedence over the higher 
needs listed above. However, this 
does not mean that people can be 
made to disregard the claims of 
their higher selves and achieve satis- 
faction in a regimented world with- 
out dignity and freedom. When the 
objective situation allows it, their 
underlying yearning for satisfaction 
of their full range of needs will 
assert itself—not because they have 
been taught to view affection, self- 
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esteem, and autonomous creative 
action as projects one should fol- 
low, but despite and counter to 
society's messages to substitute for 
these gratifications manufactured 
material wants. 

The deeper ramifications of this 
view of human nature for our future 
will be suggested subsequently, 
butits implications for contemporary 
policies are quite evident: behavior 
modification and other conditioning 
techniques may well succeed in 
dealing with specific items of be- 
havior, but they cannot be used to 
create different personalities in- 
compatible with basic human needs 
(such as 1984 soldier-robots or 
workers who love their assembly 
lines).!8 

The Maslowian basic human 
needs perspective further suggests 
that while some of our inner drives 
are shared with other animals, we 
have, in addition, important needs 
which are distinctively human, 
shared by other animals only in 
rudimentary form, if at all. In ef- 
fect, our needs to love and be 
loved, for dignity, and for self- 
actualization may well be used. to 
characterize, indeed define, a human 
being. Children who have been 
long deprived of human contact 
and opportunity for satisfaction of 
their higher ‘needs do not learn 
symbolic language or how to think 
abstractly; rather than walk erect, 
they crawl and bark. They remind us 
that it is not sufficient to be born of 
a human to be human, At least a 
measure of attention to the higher 
order needs is required to transform 
the animal each of us is at birth 
into a human person. Ethically, it 
is in these additional needs that our 
claim to be treated—and our im- 
perative to treat others—as persons 
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is rooted. It follows that attempts to 
base public policy on other grounds 
are bound to fail. 

By the same token, thé human 
essence cannot be reached via 
genetics any more than via animal 
psychology. No one has identified, 
or is likely to find, genes for love 
or chromosomes for self-actualiza- 
tion. Our biological inheritance may 
affect us through our animal nature, 
but itis powerfully channeled by our 
peculiarly human character to shape 
our desires and actions. Most signif- 
icantly, in this context, Maslow and 
the other humanistic psychologists 
recognize only one set of basic 
human needs which all persons 
share, whatever their race, sex or 
ethnic heritage. Any other approach 
which sees subpopulations of dif- 
ferent kinds as motivated by es- 
sentially different basic human 
needs, for genetic or other reasons, 
is but a short step from racism. 
All that has to be added to such an 
anti-Maslowian proposition—to the 
notion that there are inherent basic 
differences among peoples— for it to 
become racism is the almost un- 
avoidable corollary suggestion that 
since different attributes have dif- 
ferent normative standings (higher or 
lower values), the better-endowed 
groups are superior. A true libertar- 
ian position, therefore, must rest on 
a universality of basic human needs, 
on a Maslowian position. 

This is not to suggest, however— 
Maslow is quite clear on this point— 
that all peoples seek to fulfill all 
their needs at once or the same 
particular subset of needs at the 
same time. Historical conditions 
determine which profile of needs is 
acted upon at a given time because 
basic human needs are arranged in a 
hierarchy. Under conditions of strin- 
gent scarcity, people will act first 
to fulfill their “lowest” need, that is, 
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to secure their continued existence. 
Poor people in affluent countries can 
be expected to concern themselves 
more with obtaining adequate food, 
housing and clothing than with meet- 
ing higher needs. Similarly, a con- 
scientious objector, who took part in 
an experiment in which starvation 
was induced, gradually lost interest 
in his social work after a few weeks 
of very restricted diet.!4 This does 
not mean that the nobler things in 
life mean nothing, only that circum- 
stances force people to focus their 
energies on the first-order needs. 

Once the minimal needs of exis- 
tence have been secured, attention 
can be shifted to the higher ones. It 
is at this point that an interpreta- 
‘tion of what is meant by satisfac- 
tion of the lower needs is of the 
greatest relevance to our status as 
an advanced industrial nation and 
our future, especially in a world of 
exhaustable natural resources. Mas- 
low himself did not specify whether 
he expected the active quest for 
higher fulfillment to be triggered as 
soon as the lower needs were 
adequately met or only after these 
needs had been fully satiated, even 
gorged.. 

The point is crucial because many 
social scientists, and many more 
observers of the social scene, have 
pointed to the so-called American 
way of life as the ultimate proof that 
man is acquisitive by nature and has 
insatiable desires for material goods 
and services. It is often pointed out, 
for example, that workers and their 
unions have traditionally paid far 
more attention to the bread and 
butter issues of pay and improving 
fringe benefits than to doing some- 
thing about the boredom, routiniza- 
tion, and lack of opportunities for 


14. James C. Davies, Human Nature and 
Politics (New York: Wiley, 1963), p. 13. 
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autonomy and creativity character- 
istic of factory labor. 


A comparison of job attitudes 5 


among workers on the assembly 


line in a car factory and in a chemical ` 


plant, where more advanced tech- 


nology made the work’ pace less - 


regimented and therefore sup- 
posedly less alienating, found .the 
chemical workers substantially more 
dissatisfied with their jobs than the 
auto workers because of their lower 
pay.5 The study discovered, in fact, 
that the size of their wages.was not 
only the central, but virtually the 
sole interest of both groups in their 


_ wor 


e these data do not neces- 
sarily contradict Maslow; they may 
indicate that people have a high 
level of materialistic desires and 
hence will delay their shift to active 
quest of higher needs, 
necessarily that they. will pursue 
ever higher levels of materialistic 
well-being without increasing psy- 
chological investment in other hu- 
man needs. But these data. leave 
moot the questions of whether the 
shift will occur and whether it 
might be at such a high ‘level of 
consumption that, in a world of rising 
shortages, it: may indeed be far 
away. 

A second look at these and similar 
findings, however, reveals consider- 
able room for an interpretation more 
favorable to Maslow. The chemical 
plant which workers criticized was 
still a monotonous place to work—if 
somewhat less so than the assembly 


line—and unsuited to the pursuit of , 


self-actualization, let alone love and 
human dignity. These needs the 
workers sought to satisfy “after 


i ` * ry 


15. John H. Goldthorpe et al., The Affluent . 
Worker in the Class Structure (London and ` 


New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1969), pp. 59-60. ` 
16. Goldthorpe, Affluent Worker, p. 57. 


and not" 
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hours,’ in family life or in other 
leisure time activities. Their lives 
were rigidly compartmentalized, 
with work stripped of meaning be- 
yond its capacity to provide earn- 
ings. Moreover, interviews with 
workers revealed that substantial 
portions of the various groups stud- 
ied—between 44 and 66 percent— 
had previously held less routinized, 
more intrinsically enjoyable, but 
poorly paying jobs which most said 
they liked more than their current 
ones and had reluctantly given up in 
favor of the higher pay.!” They re- 
mained highly conscious of the 
sacrifices they had made in making 
this choice and indeed viewed their 
high wages as compensation for the 
many physical and psychological 
stresses they had to put up with 
on the job. 

Workers’ awareness of depriva- 
tion also came out indirectly in 
their aspirations for their children. 
When asked what they hoped for 
their children’s futures, the number 
of responses stressing economic re- 
wards and intrinsic satisfaction were 
nearly equal, and the specific jobs 
mentioned most often—electronics 
engineer, industrial designer and 
draughtsman— were ones that were 
approved because they were re- 
warding on both grounds.® 

Eli Chinoy’s classic study of 
assembly line workers supports this 
interpretation by showing that job 
dissatisfaction was very high among 
Detroit auto workers.!? This was 
reflected in complaints about the 
relentless pace and monotony of the 
work, high turnover on the assembly 
line, and the fact that 48 of 62 


17. Goldthorpe, Affluent Worker, pp. 55- 
56. 

18. Goldthorpe, Affluent Worker, p. 133. 

19. Eli Chinoy, Automobile Workers and 
the American Dream (New York: Double- 
day, 1955). 
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workers (and 25 of 29 on the 
production line) said they had 
thought of “getting out of the shop” 
and that “everybody” did.” As in a 
more recent British study discussed 
above, most of the workers dreamed 
of going into business for them- 
selves. Others thought about farm- 
ing, sales jobs or semi-professional 
work—jobs characterized by a good 
deal of autonomy and variety. Only 
three mentioned some other kind of 
wage work. 

More generally, the American way 
of life may well have been founded 
on the notion that obtaining prod- 
ucts is a main route to obtaining 
greater affection (from spouse and 
children), higher prestige (respect 
from one’s fellows), and even self- 
actualization (in the command of 
machines, the power of money, and 
the like). To state that for decades 
Americans have been exposed to 
such messages is to understate the 
case. It is well known that for most 
American households, watching 
television is a major leisure activity, 
with consumerism permeating ad- 
vertisements and many programs 
and being further enforced by other 
mass media. 


CHANGING VALUES AND 
ALTERNATIVE LIFE STYLES 


The crucial question is how deeply 
did the idea that goods are the 
best way to satisfy all our needs take 
hold? It seems that for a transi- 
tional period, encompassing the shift 
from agriculture to industry until 
quite recently, both America as a 
nouveau riche nation and its ar- 
riviste classes elaborated this theme 
with every variation that money and 
credit could purchase. Yet the pur- 
suit of conspicuous consumption had 


20. Chinoy, Automobile Workers, p. 62. 
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all the neurotic signs of frenzy, 
breathlessness, and nonpermanence 
characteristic of activities inherently 
unsatisfying. 

More recently, precisely those 
subpopulations which had been 
most deeply involved in the pur- 
suit of multiple satisfaction via 
material objects began experiment- 
ing with so-called alternative life 
styles. Alternatives to what, one 
may ask? To the disciplined life 
the worship of objects entails is one 
answer. What alternatives? Precisely 
those a Maslowian would expect: 
a quest for family, peer and com- 
munity relations based more on 
affection and less on exchange; a 
search for a greater self-dignity that 
no objects can buy; and a drive 
for more autonomy, freedom and 
self-expression via artistic, personal- 
istic and political projects, as well 
as “second careers.” 

It is now commonplace to suggest 
that these movements of the 1960s 
are currently faltering, and there is 
a grand return to “normalcy,” or a 
renewed quest for materialistic ad- 
vancement. As I see it, the develop- 
ments we are witnessing are quite 
different in nature; what is happen- 
ing now represents the maturing of 
the quest for more satisfying life 
styles. This is reflected in the fact 
that people tend to give up the 
extreme modes which prevail in the 
experimental stages of major social 
changes, replacing them with more 
moderate, but also much more last- 
ing, adaptations. Thus, instead of 
fleeing modernity to live in com- 
munes, people are joining block 
associations and working together 
to create new urban communities. 
Instead of seeking the wandering 
quasi-monastic life of the adult 
“hippie,” complete with vows of 
poverty if not of chastity, more 
and more people refuse to take 
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work home and instead spend more 
time and energy on self-actualizing 
pursuits which are congruent with 
working enough to secure a com- 
fortable existence. 

As evidence, consider students, 
who still constitute a social avant- 
garde, being better off than average 
and, as young persons in education, 
less committed to the existing social 
structure and sets of values. A study 
by Daniel Yankelovich concluded 
that “campus-based political revolu- 
tion is over for the foreseeable 
future, while the cultural revolution 
—the new naturalism—will con- 
tinue to grow at an ever-increasing 
tempo.”?! He found that student 
values had undergone a metamor- 
phosis from competitive to coopera- 
tive life styles, and from an emphasis 
on extrinsic career rewards (money 
and prestige) to inherent satisfac- 
tions, and from “achievement via 
hard work to living in closer har- 
mony with peers and with nature.” 

Thus, during the period studied 
(1968 to 1971) students’ endorse- 
ment of the maxim “hard work pays 
off” fell from 69 percent to 39 per- 
cent.” Furthermore, work failed to 
rank particularly high as an important 
value in the students’ lives, falling 
far below the emphasis placed on 
love, friendship, education, self- 
expression, family and privacy.” 
Thus, love was ranked as a very 
important value by 87 percent; 
being creative, 52 percent; work, 45 
percent; comfort, 40 percent; and 
money, 18 percent. (That to some 
extent these answers are ideological 
goes without saying, but the direc- 


21. Daniel Yankelovich, Changing Values 
on Campus (New York: Washington Square 


Press, 1971), pp. 178-179. 


22. Daniel Yankelovich, “Turbulence in the 
Working World: Angry Workers, Happy 
Grads,” Psychology Today 8, no. 7 (December 
1974), pp. 81-87; see, p. 85. 

23. Yankelovich, “Turbulence,” p. 85. 
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tion ideology takes -is of interest.) 
Only 12 percent felt the American 
way of life was superior to that of 
any other country. 

It is particularly interesting to 
note, in: view .of the Maslowian 
theory, that the students Yankelo- 
vich studied, who went to college 

“to search for more intangible bene- 

fits— having to do with self-expres- 
sion, self-fulfillment, self-actualiza- 
_tiori, and societal change” rather 
than “making it,” by. and large did 
not ‘do, so expecting poverty, but 
rather took affluence for granted.” 
While‘ a’ slight majority of the 
students continued to place great 
importance on affluence, as many as 
44 percent in 1969 (projecting to 
more than 3.5 million) took affluence 
for granted and emphasized instead 
the ‘new goals, with recent eco- 
* nomic problems producing only a 5 
percent rise in those committed to 
‘materialistic goals in 1971. 

Professor Milton Rokeach of 
Washington State University de- 
veloped a scale to study values and 
studied a random sample of Ameri- 
cans 2] years and older from 1968 
to 1972. Twenty-five of the 36 values 
studied showed no change in terms 
of the relative importance attributed 
= to them. However, the changes 
-reported are in‘ line with the Mas- 
‘lowian thesis: increasing in im- 
portance are world peace, beauty, 
equality and mature love; decreasing 
in importance are a comfortable life, 
a ‘sense of accomplishment and 
family’ security. To what degree 
such findings will be affected by 
the prevailing economic uncertainty 
is as yet unclear. 

A rather different test of the Mas- 


24. Yankelovich, Changing Values, p. 92. 

25. Milton Rokeach, “Change and Sta- 
bility” in American Value Systems, 1968- 
1971,” Public Opinion Quarterly Penne 
1974), p pp. 222—238; see, p. 227. 
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low thesis was attempted by Pro- 


fessor Ronald Inglehart, a political 
scientist affiliated with the Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Geneva. In- 
glehart asked people in six European 
nations what they saw as more 
significant: combating inflation and 
maintaining law and order (which 
he labeled “acquisitive” values) or 
increasing people’s say in political 


matters and protecting freedom of . 


speech (which he referred to as 
“nost-bourgeois” values).26 While 
one might wish that he had asked 
about a broader range of non- 
acquisitive values, the narrow scope 
of his questions does not render his 
data irrelevant. 

In all six countries, Inglehart 
found a clear majority on the 
acquisitive side, but at the same time 
a sizable minority of the citizens- 
at-large (not just students or youth) 
expressed a preference for the post- 
bourgeois values. This group was 
largest, in the Netherlands and 
Belgium, smaller in Italy and France, 
and smallestin Germany and Britain. 
In all six countries, the younger 
the person, the lower the commit- 
ment to acquisitive values. An even 
stronger correlation was established 
with affluence. The more wealth a 
person had, the less he or she was 
committed to acquisitive values and 
the higher his other allegiance to the 
post-bourgeois ideals. Thus, for in- 
stance, among the upper class in the 
Netherlands, 11 percent endorsed 


acquisitive values, while 52 percent 


favored post-bourgeois ones; among 
the lower classes, the relationship 
was reversed—40 percent acquis- 
itive and 7 percent post-bourgeois. 

Professor Nobutaka Ike reports 


26. Ronald Inglehart, “The Silent Revolu- 
tion in Europe: Intergenerational Change in 
Post-Industrial Societies,” American Political 
Science Review 65 (December 1971), pp. 
991-1017, 
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similar findings from Japan. While 
the “get rich” proportion of the 
people has not changed much over 
the years—15 percent in 1953 to 17 
percent in 1968—those placing 
higher value on living to suit one’s 
taste have increased from.21 percent 
to 32 percent, and those who sup- 
port the ideal of ‘living cheerfully,” 
from 11 percent to 20 percent.?’ 

These and other such data have 
triggered a considerable technical 
debate among researchers over what 
meanings can be inferred legiti- 
mately, the details of which are of 
interest primarily to the specialist.”® 
The overall conclusion, however, 
seems to be that a sizable and grow- 
ing group, albeit still a minority, 
is expressing a preference for satis- 
faction of their so-called higher 
needs—not replacing comfort, but 
building on top of it. 


FUTURE ECONOMICS AND WESTERN 
WAYS OF LIFE 


The recent economic downturn 
and energy crisis have put the 
Maslowian thesis to a new and 
more severe test. While I decline 
to join in the doomsday outcries, 
neither do I believe the crisis to 
be a transitory condition. Presenting 
it as a temporary phenomenon is 
the politician’s way of avoiding tell- 


27. Nobutaka Ike, “Economic Growth and 
Intergenerational Change in Japan,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review 67, no. 4 
(December 1973), pp. 1194-1203; see, p. 
” 1196. 

28. For an introductory overview of this 
literature, see, for example, Norman Brad- 
burn and David Caplowitz, Reports on Hap- 
piness (Chicago: Aldine, 1965); Milton 
Rokeach, “Change and Stability in Amer- 
ican Value Systems, 1968-1971,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly (Summer 1974), pp. 
222-238; Morton Beiser, “Comments and 
Correlates of Mental Well-Being,” Journal of 
Health and Social Behavior 15, no. 4 
(December 1974), pp. 220-227. 
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ing the Western world that several 
countries, most of which were here- 
tofore economically weak, have now 
found a means to reallocate the 
wealth of nations. All the talk .of 
convincing the oil producing coun- 
tries to reduce their prices or 
“recycle” their monies into Western 
hands- refuses to come to terms with 
the fact that, even if present prices 
were halved, a major reallocation of 
wealth would nevertheless still oc- 
cur, because half is still twice the 
previous price. 

Also, while recycling through 
investment in the West might delay 
the day of reckoning somewhat, it 
would increase the bill by adding 
interest to capital, with the interest 
alone quickly reaching levels akin to 
the original outlays. (For example, 
at 7 percent interest, within 10 
years the amount owed on a $100 
loan is virtually doubled). 

The Western people (perhaps with 
the oil-rich, “blue-eyed Arabs” in 
Norway and Canada exempted) will 
have to lower their standard of 
living, or at least accept a halt 
in its rise. Inflation is only the 
primary way this is being brought 
about. Project Independence, if it 
ever gets off the ground, is meant 
to phase’ out this country’s de- 
pendence on foreign energy re- 
sources. However, whatever the 
political and psychic significance of 
such a drive, the capital outlays 
involved are so enormous that the 
result, oddly enough, would be the 
same: the United States would have 
to curb consumption in order to free 
resources for the new era of in- 
dustrial development. According toa 
recent article in the New Republic, 
estimates of capital outlays range 
from $700 billion by a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board to $628 
billion by the National Petroleum 
Council to the FEA’s $545 billion, 
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all of which leave out such costs as 
operating expenses, debt payments, 
building new steel mills to produce 
mining equipment, and the cost of 
houses, highways and cars to supply 
miners’ families.)?® We would, in a 
way, have to return to the 1890s— 
not that the standard of living would 
be that low, but top priority would 
be given to industrial-economic de- 
velopment and the concomitant de- 
mands on personality. 

The Maslowian question is 
whether the West will respond by 
such a rededication to materialistic 
endeavors or evolve a new societal 
force under these challenges. The 
doomsday prophets are manifest or 
latent materialists. Their world is 
one of gross national product, income 
per capita, cash flow and commodity 
scarcities. Indeed, if the West con- 
tinues to hinge its selfview— its 
definition of well-being, in effect— 
on a continued expansion of the 
amount of resources used annually, 
the future is likely to be exper- 
ienced as constraining and conflict- 
laden. However, if the West were 
instead to lead the way to a new 
civilization based on satisfaction of 
Maslow’s higher needs, toward a 
greater emphasis on collective proj- 
ects low in resources required, and 
if materialistic escalation were put 
aside in deference to self-actualiza- 
tion, the West would experience 
neither shortages nor threats, nor 
live in poverty. 

Significant numbers of Americans, 
and not only students, are now 
experimenting with a variety of 
projects which differ greatly from 
the current central societal one of 
creating material resources during 
the day and consuming them at 
night. One of these is hedonism, 
which replaces commitment to pro- 


29. “Enough Energy by 1985?” New 
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duction and the work ethic with a 
“celebration of the body.” In one 
of its main manifestations, commer- 
cial hedonism, it is quite close to 
the other materialist project, simply 
emphasizing consumerism at the ex- 
pense of production by implying that 
one is entitled to play hard without 
having worked hard. This type of 
hedonism is, of course, highly de- 
pendent on continued affluence. Its 
second main manifestation is more 
relevant: pauper hedonism is a 
collective celebration of the senses 
not mediated by products and there- 
fore less of a drain on the world’s 
material resources. The senior citi- 
zen retirement idyll of continuous 
daily rounds of bridge and shuffle- 
board playing, taking part in social 
clubs and relaxing in the sun ex- 
emplifies this type of hedonism, and 
one could imagine both a greater 
proportion of the population and a 
greater proportion of each individ- 
ual’s life devoted to such an exis- 
tence. Ultimately, however, either 
kind of hedonistic life style as a 
central project for society would 
seem to be difficult to stabilize and, 
consequently, likely to self-destruct 
for reasons which we cannot explain 
here.*° 

A very different life style would 
entail finding meaning in creative 
self-expression, expansion of the 
mind, and advancement of knowl- 
edge through study. A surprisingly 


large number of people, non—work- - 
ing persons especially—house- . 


wives, the aged, youth, as well as 
so-called perpetual students—cur- 
rently center their lives around 
pottery-making or painting or “going 
back to school,” not for vocational 
but for intrinsic satisfaction. 

Still another possible new life 


30. “Continuity and Discontinuity in the 
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focus is the empathetic project in 
which the most important pursuit 
would become greater understand- 
ing of ourselves and others and bet- 
ter communication and interaction. 
The burgeoning of sensitivity and 
encounter groups, the increasing 
numbers of people who see ther- 
apists of one sort or another, as 
well as the greatly increased sales 
of social-psychological books are 
indicative of a trend in this direc- 
tion. 

Finally, there could occur a shift 
toward an “‘active society” —one in 
which public affairs, particularly 
politics at the local level and 
participation in so-called private 
governments such as schools, hos- 
pitals and voluntary associations, 
would achieve primacy. While it 
may be difficult to imagine such a 
shift in focus from material produc- 
tion and consumption to artistic and 
literary pursuits, interpersonal rela- 
tions, politics or some other non- 
material pursuits, it is wise to bear 
in mind that historically most socie- 
ties have had nonmaterialistic cen- 
tral projects, even though most of the 
majority's time was spent in sub- 
sistence production. The main dif- 
ference between these past socie- 
ties and an advanced industrial 
society such as ours is that, though 
we would have to maintain a base 
of production, we would be able to 
do so while freeing not only the elite, 
but a larger proportion of citizens 
and a larger portion of each individu- 
al’s time for devotion to nonmaterial 
pursuits. 
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Whether this comes about is not 
up to the intellectuals, however, be 
they doomsday prophets or Maslow- 
ians. No social scientist or societal 
engineer can make a people rede- 
fine what they value most and what 
they will make the core of their 
personal and societal projects. How- 
ever, if more and more members 
of Western societies experience ma- 
terialism and its inherent inability 
to satisfy the full range of human 
needs, then the shift to encompass 
and stress nonmaterialistic projects 
could well occur. 

The outlook for internal social 
justice must also be gauged in this 
light. The politics of reallocation 
based on guilt toward the dis- 
advantaged and the poor has more or 
less run its course. If materialism 
remains the prime project of the 
middle and upper classes, I see no 
basis on which to obtain their 
consent for granting a significant 
share of their now-threatened af- 
fluence to American have-nots, let 
alone to others. However, if the 
societal focus is shifted, the politcal 
prerequisite for greater social justice 
will have been created, so that all 
those Americans who are now ex- 
cluded from a comfortable life style 
will be able to attend to this as their 
first need. The new nonmaterialistic 
projects are not meant to be given 
to the poor instead of housing, 
clothing and food. After having at- 
tained comfort in these areas, how- 
ever, the poor will be as ready as the 
privileged classes to look for ful- 
fillment of their higher needs. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: My name is Caroline Heller. 
I know Maslow and his idea of self- 
actualization. I would like to ask Mr. 


Etzioni how we in realistic and 
practical terms could reach that 
kind of self-actualization. 
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I ask the question especially in 
the context of these times of ad- 
vanced technology. 


A: I may. as well be honest—I do 
not have an answer for the question. 
It has been with mankind as long as 
recorded history, from the Old 
Testament on, and people have 
aspired to an answer but I don’t 
think they have come up with one. 
The most I -can do is offer one 
footnote: the world in which most 
or all people will be able to self- 
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actualize will require the uniting on 
a purpose which is not tied to 
scarcity, : 
Scarcity by definition means con- 
flict and. competition; it is there- 
fore one of the psychological roots 
of war. Dealing with things you can 
have and others will not lack is a 
psychological prerequisite for gen- 
uine, lasting peace. We must focus 
our lives on purposes which are not 
scarcity-bound. The move toward 
that solution is not automatically 
forthcoming, but I believe there are 
signs of that direction. 
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The Developing World 
in the Fifth Kondratieff Upswing 


By W. W. Rostow 


ABSTRACT: The current world economic situation seems to 
fit the cyclical 40- to 50-year commodities pricing pattern 
first identified by N. P. Kondratieff. Ifthe pattern continues as 
it has for the past two centuries, the world, after the price 
surge of 1972-75 in foodstuffs, energy and raw materials, will 
experience a high and erratic protracted plateau for perhaps 
20 years and then return to relatively low levels. How- 
ever, we may be in the early stages of a major confronta- 
tion between man and the physical limits of growth on 
this planet. Conventional Keynesian economics no longer 
suffice in this context. Research and development must be 
given highest priority, nationally and internationally, and new 
patterns of investment must be created. This will require 
international attitudes of solidarity and communal action 
policies to balance inequities in life quality for the benefit of 
both developed and developing nations. Cooperation in 
resource expansion and conservation, technological develop- 
ment, food production, birth control and trade relationships, 
to name a few major areas, is essential. An international 
partnership is a minimum condition for the survival of 
modern industrial civilization. 
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LTHOUGH my central theme 

concerns the developing re- 
gions of the world, I shall begin 
with an economic historian’s per- 
spective on where the world econ- 
omy as a whole now stands. As 
governments throughout the world 
struggle with the price revolution 
of 1972-75, there may be some 
comfort and, perhaps, a little useful 
insight in recalling that this is the 
fifth time in the past two centuries 
that something like this has hap- 
pened. 

There is, of course, much that is 
unique about the current situation; 
but it bears a family relation to 
inflection points that have occurred 
at four other times in modern history. 
Phases of relatively increasing prices 
of foodstuffs and raw materials be- 
gan at intervals of 40 or 50 years: 
in the early 1790s; in the mid-1840s; 
the mid-1890s; and the mid-1930s. 
They reached peaks and gave way to 
phases of relatively cheap basic com- 
modities in 1815, 1873, 1920, and 
1951. Russian economist N. P. 
Kondratieff first dramatized these 
' long cycles ‘in the 1920s, without 
offering an explanation for them. 
Joseph Schumpeter immortalized 
Kondratieff by naming this 50-year 
cycle for him while trying to pro- 
vide an explanation in his study of 
business cycles. 

The upward phases in these long 
cycles or trend periods were af- 
fected by wars, but there was more 
to them than that. The first up- 
swing reflected pressure on the grain 
supply caused by the rise of Eu- 
ropean population in the latter half 
of the 18th century; the second, 
once again, a catching up of Eu- 
ropean population with existing acre- 
age and agricultural technology, 
leading to the opening up of the 
grainfields of the American Middle 
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West in the 1850s, and beyond the 
Mississippi after the Civil War; the 
third, the rise of American as well as 
European population, requiring in 
the pre-1914 generation the develop- 
ment of increased food supplies from 
Canada and Argentina, the Ukraine 
and Australia, as American grain ex- 
ports dwindled; the fourth, the 
constraints on food and raw materials 
production induced by the stagna- 
tion and depression after 1920, 
followed by the prewar economic 
expansion and war itself. 

In the two decades after the 
opening of Korean peace negotia- 
tions, by and large, foodstuff and 
raw material prices were relatively 
cheap, although we may look back at 
the Indian food crisis of 1965-67 as 
a warning of what was to come—an 
echo, in a sense, of the Irish potato 
famine of 1845-57. More precisely, 
the American reserve of grain and 
unused acreage ran down as a pro- 
portion of world consumption; and, 
in parallel, we slipped over into an 
oil importing position while the 
proportion of our oil and gas reserves 
to current consumption also ran 
down. The stage was set for a mar- 
ket explosion in agricultural prices 
in 1973 and for the Organization of 
Oil Experting Countries’ (OPEC) 
exploitation of its monopolistic con- 
trol of ready energy reserves. 

In short, the story of two centuries 
of industrialization has unfolded in 
the context of four marked, if ir- 
regular, cycles in the relative prices 
of foodstufts and raw materials. 


THE PROSPECT AHEAD 


One should not expect the dra- 
matic changes since 1972 to persist 
at steady rates. As in the past, 
the trend period I believe we have 
entered will not unfold smoothly 
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or continuously. All farm and raw 
material prices will not move at the 
same rates or even in the same 
directions. There will be good and 
bad monsoons in India, and ample, 
poorand mediocre harvests in Russia 
and China. In fact, the upswings of 
trend periods have generally been 
marked by an initial, brief, intense 
surge in prices. 

These price surges occurred in 
1799-1801; 1852-54, 1898-1900; 
and 1935-37. Each was ac- 
companied by a lift in the level of 
wages, which compounded the gen- 
eral inflationary effect. These revolu- 
tionary surges were followed (ex- 
cepting the increase of the 1930s) by 
an erratic plateau, with some ten- 
dency for the trend of prices to 
drift slowly upward. Nevertheless, it 
would be wholly consistent with 
past experience for us to see phases 
during this trend period when food, 
raw material, and energy prices come 
down—but not to their 1972 levels. 

Some prices have softened in 
recent months. I am not wedded to 
the notion that these cycles will 
continue in the future. However, I 
would guess that the inexorable 
pressure of excessive population 
increase in the developing world; the 
tendency of the poor to spend 
increases in income disproportion- 
ately on food; the rising demand 
for grain-expensive proteins; the 
pace of industrialization among those 
catching up; and the strains of the 
energy crisis will persist. 

Given these powerful and sus- 
tained demands operating on food, 
energy and raw material prices, and 
the costs we shall have to incur to 
achieve and maintain clean air and 
water, I believe we are in for a 
long period when the prices of these 
basic inputs to the economy will 
remain relatively high. 
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In other trend period upswings 
there have been changes in the 
economic environment of a quite 
consistent kind. Interest rates and 
profits rose, as well as the overall 
price level; farmers were relatively 
prosperous; but the terms of trade 
turned against industrialized nations 
and the rising cost of living exerted 
severe pressure on the real income of 
the urban worker. 

For example, real wages stagnated 
or declined in Britain, the United 
States and Germany under the trend 
period pressures of the pre-1914 
generation, raising serious issues of 
social equity. which came to the 
center of political life. This was 
the setting of the Lloyd George 
reforms, the thrust of the American 
Progressives, and the rise of the 
Social-Democratic Party in Germany. 

In addition, patterns of invest- 
ment changed. In the period 1790 to 
1914,: the classic response was to 
open new agricultural and raw 
material producing areas. The great 
movements of international capital 
during this era were, in substantial 
part, induced to bring new supplies 
into the market and to restore 
balance in the industrializing world 
by the price system, combined with 
new technologies of transport and 
production. 

In an exaggerated, almost gro- 
tesque way, we have been able to 
observe exactly the same price, wage 
and income distribution phenomena 
in the world economy during the 
past two years. We can also begin 
to see the flows of investment in 
the world economy shift again to the 
generation of the inputs required to 
sustain our societies. But we con- 
front this trend period in a setting 
quite different from that of the past. 
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We cannot rely wholly on the auto- 
matic workings of the price system 
and private capital markets to restore 
and maintain balance. 


THE INESCAPABLE ROLE OF 
PUBLIC POLICY 


All over the world, in one way or 
another, policy toward resources is 
in the hands of governments or is 
strongly influenced by governments. 
At every stage, therefore, public 
policy will be involved, seeking, if 
we are wise, to reinforce—and in 
some cases to control—the in- 
centives and constraints setup by the 
price system. 

Economists, civil servants and 
politicians, lulled by the ease of 
diffusing the automobile and all its 
works in a Keynesian context, will 
have to think in new ways, in an 
unaccustomed setting. Moreover, 
this time we face the tasks of the 
trend period without the confidence 
that the phenomenon is cyclical. 
We do so in the shadow of the 
possibility that we are in the early 
stages of a confrontation between 
man and long term physical limits 
of growth on the planet. 

This article is not intended to an- 
alyze and prescribe for the extraor- 
dinary range of specific problems 
we confront in bringing our national 
economies and the world economy 
back into reasonable and equitable 
balance——the problems of energy, 
food and raw material production 
and economy; of domestic inflation 
and international finance; of taxa- 
tion and subsidy; of avoiding a 
chaotic neomercantilist fragmenta- 
tion which could destroy the real 
but fragile achievements of the post- 
1945 generation in creating a signif- 
icant degree of order, security and 
progress in an inherently revolu- 
tionary setting. 
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Five major conclusions stand out, 
however, as one views the present 
against the background of the past 
two centuries. 

First, the conventional Keynesian 
framework for public policy will 
no longer suffice. We must concern 
ourselves with supply as well as de- 
mand, and the sectors as well as 
the large aggregates determining the 
level of income and employment. To 
sustain industrial civilizations, we 
must focus on the Marshallian long 
period factors our reigning theories 
and theorists have treated as either 
outside their systems of thought or 
subject to easy, automatic adjust- 
ment. 

Population, food, raw materials, 
energy, invention and innovation 
have moved to the center of the 
stage. We must act to make them 
move in the right directions. We 
must operate in a world somewhere 
between a Keynesian mixed eco- 
nomy and an indefinitely prolonged 
war economy. We need to cultivate 
again the kind of indicative sec- 
toral planning developed in Western 
Europe in the postwar years of 
reconstruction, but this time on a 
broader international level. 

Second, research and develop- 
ment is the most precious resource 
we command. Its mobilization and 
allocation, in terms of rational pri- 
orities, must become a major aspect 
of national policy. Its coordination 
and diffusion must become a major 
aspect of diplomacy. There are, of 
course, the North Sea and Alaska 
and a few other physical frontiers to 
develop. But there is no empty 
American West, Canada, Argentina 
or Australia to throw into the 
balance. 

We shall have to rely, therefore, 
on new technologies, now and for 
the long term future, as important 
instruments both to expand produc- 
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tion in critical areas of scarcity and 
to economize and change the char- 
acter of consumption. 

Third, by national and interna- 
tional action we must rapidly shift 
our patterns of investment and avoid 
on a larger scale a version of the 
structural: crisis which enfeebled 
Britain between the two world wars. 
This, I believe, is the correct analogy 
rather than the great depression of 
1929-33. After 1920 Britain was 
slow to adjust to favorable terms of 
trade. It did not switch resources 
fast enough from export industries 
to domestic expansion or act soon 
enough—by exchange rate changes 
and capital exports—to cushion the 
weakness of its export markets. 

Now all the major advanced in- 
dustrial countries must adjust to 
unfavorable terms of trade. They 
must shift resources swiftly from the 
massive automobile complex, and all 
connected with it, to the generation 
of the inputs (and economies in 
their use) which will bring us back 
towards balance under circum- 
stances of relatively full employ- 
ment, while paying our way with 
enlarged exports until the terms of 
trade can be righted by new patterns 
of investment. . 

Thus far, as in the interwar years, 
we have adjusted slowly and pain- 
fully. The whole advanced industrial 
world is now enfeebled, with all 
the potentially dangerous political 
and military consequences that im- 
plies. 

Fourth, we cannot manage these 
structural transitions well unless 
our political leaders generate na- 
tional and international attitudes of 
solidarity in the face of overriding 
common problems that strike the 
lives of each of us. 

All our nations are suffering, for 
example, from wage-push inflation 
which interferes gravely with ef- 
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forts to mount policies addressed to 
resource scarcity and economy. 
Fiscal and monetary policy evidently 
cannot do the job alone. We need 
mutual commitments to wage and 
price restraints from business and 
labor in which their long term 
interests are elevated over apparent 
but chimerical short term interests. 

The same process of identifying 
and acting on authentic long term in- 
terests must occur internationally if 
our problems are to be overcome. 
Such domestic and international 
understandings can arise only froma 
positive consensus on what we face, 
why we face it, and what must be 
done, combined with confidence that 
our governments are acting, sev- 
erally and together, to deal seri- 
ously with our problems. Otherwise, 
corrosive attitudes of sauve qui peut 
will prevail at home and abroad. 

Fifth, policies of communal action 
also require, however, serious atten- 
tion to problems of equity. Thus far, 
the poorest groups in our national 
societies and the poorest nations on 
the world scene have borne a dis- 
proportionate share of the burdens 
imposed by the price revolution of 
1972-75. We will not be able to 
do what is necessary unless public 
policy and diplomacy recognize that, 
in the face of scarcity, a sense of 
solidarity requires a sense that 
justice is being done. 


THE NEED FOR A NEW 
INTELLECTUAL CONSENSUS 


At the moment, world govern- 
ments are confused and frustrated, 
except perhaps the euphoric oil 
exporters. In part, this is due to the 
suddenness of the change in the 
state of affairs and the limitations 
of national action in the face of 
problems that are inherently interna- 
tional. However, it is also due in 
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part to the fact that our economists, 
few of whom know much history, 
are as bemused as our political 
leaders. 

For almost two generations, they 
have focused obsessively—and with 
success—on one great problem: the 
avoidance of mass unemployment. 
But the whole tradition of economics, 
stretching back for two centuries and 
more, is richer in insight than the 
propositions of the past 40 years. 

If, in the spirit of Keynes’ perora- 
tion to the General Theory, relating 
ideas to political action, we econo- 
mists are to serve our function as 
“trustees of the possibility of civiliza- 
tion,” we must bestir ourselves in 
new directions and generate an in- 
tellectual and broad policy con- 
sensus on which our political leaders 
can act in detail with reasonable 
confidence. 


THE SCALE OF THE PROBLEM 


An historical perspective suggests 
one further conclusion. The prob- 
lems posed by the price revolution 
of 1972-75 are evidently serious; 
but looked at in terms of the re- 
sources commanded by the richer 
nations—by what one might call the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) 
world—our problems are evidently 
manageable. We have been ren- 
dered somewhat poorer by the rise 
in energy, food and raw material 
prices, but the loss caused by the 
price rise to our total income is 
marginal. 

The direct loss through the rise in 
oil prices, for example, averages 
about two percent of the combined 
gross national product of the major 
oil importing countries, whose real 
income increased annually at well 
over twice that rate from 1960 to 
1971. But we have suffered an 
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equivalent additional loss through 
increased unemployment because 
we have not politically mastered 
wage-push inflation and reordered 
patterns of investment. 

A rational readjustment of our 
policies and reallocation of our re- 
sources will still leave us rich and 
contortable by standards of the past, 
even the quite recent past. There is 
leeway for belt-tightening if the 
sacrifice is equitably distributed; 
and there is no reason to believe 
that we could not resume economic 
and social progress quite soon. 

There is nothing inherently tragic 
in our circumstance unless we make 
it so, unless we lose our sense of 
direction and poise, as we did after 
1920. We should remember that 
failures in economic policy and 
international economic solidarity 
helped bring on World War II. 

Real tragedy now lies in the 
poorest nations, within which the 
lives of perhaps a billion men, 
women and children are truly en- 
dangered. We cannot wholly solve 
their problems; but we owe them, 
and our consciences, more than we 
are now doing. We will not meet 
those public and private responsi- 
bilities until we get our bearings 
and begin to act persuasively and 
cooperatively to bring our accounts 
back towards balance. 


THE IMPACT ON THE 
DEVELOPING WORLD 


Although I have used the phrase 
myself, I believe the concept of the 
so-called developing world obscures 
as much as it illuminates. The truth 
is that the individual nations of 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa and 
Latin America are at quite different 
stages of growth. Their average 
levels of income per capita vary 
over a wide range, and their re- 
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source endowments differ greatly. 
The impact upon them, therefore, 
of the price revolution of 1972-75 
has by no means been uniform. 

We include in the phrase develop- 
ing world some nations moving 
ahead rapidly in what I call the 
drive to technological maturity. They 
have transited the first stage of 
industrialization, usually focused 
around the production of consumer 
goods in substitution for imports, 
and are moving ahead with the 
technologies of metal working, 
chemicals, electricity and elec- 
tronics. The major countries of 
Latin America are in this stage. 
(In some regions within them, people 
are enjoying what I call high mass 
consumption.) Also in this stage are 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Iran, Taiwan 
and South Korea. Despite their low 
levels of income per capita and their 
vast low productivity agriculture 
sectors, India and China are also, 
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technologically, in this stage. There 
are also countries in take-off, such as 
Thailand and some of the Central 
American nations. Hopefully, in the 
1970s Nigeria and Indonesia will 
join them. Finally, there are a good 
many nations still building the pre- 
conditions for take-off which have 
not experienced their first surge of 
sustained industrialization; for ex- 
ample, some of the smaller African 
nations, Yemen, Afghanistan and 
Haiti. 

In terms of income per capita, we 
are talking about nations which range 
from less than $100 per capita to 
more than $1,000 per capita. Of 
course, in the contemporary world, 
we are talking about some nations 
which produce and export petroleum 
or other high-priced raw materials; 
some who have both suffered and 
gained from the price revolution of 
1972-75; and some who have simply 
suffered. As table 1 indicates, the 


TABLE 1 


GROWTH RATES BY GROUPS OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, 1968-78 


NUMBER 
OF 
COUNTRY GROUP” COUNTRIES 

Per capita income above $200 23 

Per capita income below $200 10 

Oil-exporting countries 7 

Other major mineral producers 7 
All countries except oil exporters: 

GDP-weighted growth rates 40 


Population-weighted growth rates 


AVERATE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE OF GDP 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL Per CAPITA 
1972 
Por. 1968-72 1973-78 1968-72 1973-78 
30.5 7.0 5.3 4,2 2.6 
50.0 3.5 2.1 Lek -0.2 
15.8 8.6 10.0 6.1 7.4 
3.7 4.7 7.5 2.0 4.7 
84.2 6.0 4,7 3.5 2.2 
4,8 3.5 2.3 1.0 


SOURCE: International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Memorandum to the 
Executive Directors from Robert S. McNamara: Revision of IBRDIIDA Program, FY74-78, 


4 June 1974. 


* The following countries are included in each group: Oil-exporting countries — Iran, 
Iraq, Venezuela, Nigeria, Algeria, Ecuador and Indonesia; Other major mineral producers — 
Chile, Bolivia, Jamaica, Liberia, Morocco, Zaire and Zambia; Per capita income below 
$200—-India, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Kenya, Mali, Tanzania, Uganda, Ethiopia and 
Sudan; Per capita income above $200— Egypt, Greece, Syria, Tunisia, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Cameroon, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand, 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
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impact on the various nations of the 
developing world and their pros- 
pects differ. 

The oil exporting countries face 
dazzling prospects of accelerated 
growth over the coming years, from 
a growth rate base that was already 
high—8.6 percent in 1968-72. The 
other major mineral producers, as of 
mid-1974, faced improved prospects 
which may have been subsequently 
damped by the current recession in 
the industrialized part of the world 
and the softening of their export 
prices. Between them, this fortunate 
group of 14 countries contains less 
than 20 percent of the population 
of developing countries. 

On the other hand, developing 
nations with per capita incomes 
above $200 were estimated to lose 
somewhat more than they gained 
from the price revolution. Their 
growth rates were likely to slow 
down somewhat from their excellent 
performance—7.0 percent per an- 
num—from 1968 to 1972. A good 
many Latin American countries are 
in this category. One can expect 
them to be set back to a degree in 
1975 as opposed to 1973-74. 

The greatest impact of the price 
revolution has fallen, unfortunately, 
on the nations embracing perhaps a 
billion human beings whose per 
capita income was below $200 and 
whose growth rates were already the 
lowest—3.5 percent in 1968~72. 
Their prospects were estimated to 
involve stagnation or an actual reduc- 
tion in per capita income for the 
period 1973-78. These nations in- 
clude, of course, India, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka in South 
Asia, and the major countries of 
East Africa. They are not only 
relatively poor in terms of income 
per capita, but they also include 
nations with the most acute prob- 
lems of population pressure on food 
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resources, while lacking exports in 
urgent demand at high prices. 

Partly because the World Bank 
successfully dramatized the impact 
of the price revolution on the 
poorest nations in the world com- 
munity, steps were taken to ease 
their desperate balance of payments 
situations. There was no master plan, 
but individual nations, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) and the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
performed useful functions. Ven- 
ezuela, for example, set in motion 
a rather sophisticated scheme for 
supporting countries of the Central 
American Market and Panama. This 
involves lending in local currencies 
and investment of those currencies 
by Venezuela in the various econ- 
omies. The OPEC nations with small 
populations and excess foreign ex- 
change put some $5 billion into 
IMF’s emergency oil facility; and 
they may have committed some $7.5 
billion in aid, of which perhaps 
$2-3 billion was disbursed. The 
World Bank accelerated its disburse- 
ments to those nations with less than 
$200 per capita income. This evi- 
dence of a sense of communal 
responsibility is heartening. 

On the other hand, these mea- 
sures did not wholly compensate 
for the impact of the price revolu- 
tion on the poorest nations and 
peoples, and many of the mea- 
ures taken in 1974 were of an ad 
hoc and emergency kind not easy to 
repeat. 

If we were to set as an objective 
for the world community the provi- 
sion of sufficient foreign exchange 
to allow the nations below $200 per 
capita to move forward at, say, 4 
percent per annum at least, the 
special aid efforts of 1974 would 
have to be both enlarged and 
systematized. 
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But something else would have to 
happen. The United States, Western 
Europe and Japan would have to 
pull themselves out of their cur- 
rent recessions. The rise in un- 
employment and slow down or de- 
cline in growth rates in virtually 
all the industrialized parts of the 
world have reduced the demand for 
exports of the developing world to 
a substantial extent. For the OECD 
countries as a whole, real gross 
national product increased not at all 
in 1974. An increase of only one per- 
cent is forecast for 1975, as op- 
posed to the average growth rate of 
5.2 percent for the period 1960- 
1973. 

The result is that the prospects 
for nations below $200 per capita 
for the rest of this decade are even 
worse than they were in mid-1974 
and, as suggested earlier, the pros- 
pects for those above $200 per capita 
are also in jeopardy. This vital 
interdependence between the 
growth of developed and developing 
nations of the world is of great 
importance. 


POLITICS AND RHETORIC IN THE 
DEVELOPING WORLD 


While the various nations of the 
developing world were either ex- 
ploiting their newly generated riches 
or wrestling pragmatically with the 
problems posed by the price revolu- 
tion of 1972-75, strong emotional 
currents were generated and new 
political postures taken. 

For many intellectuals and poli- 
ticians in the developing world, the 
success of OPEC in asserting its 
power was a memorable and heart- 
ening event. Here were nations— 
mostly small, in some cases poor, 
in all cases not fully modernized— 
using their control over a basic raw 
material to shake the foundations of 
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the rich and the comfortable so- 
cieties, for the prosperity of West- 
em Europe, Japan and the United 
States, in the stage I call high 
mass consumption, had been based 
on cheap energy. Hitherto weaker 
states successfully asserted their 
capacity to divert more resources to 
themselves. At last, they could feel 
that the unfair allocation of the 
benefits that raw material provided 
in the past was redressed. Whether 
that allocation was, in fact, fair 
or unfair, OPEC’s action was a 
demonstration of power through a 
disciplined cooperation the develop- 
ing nations had never before been 
able to generate. 

As an historian of development, I 
am inclined to think that the prob- 
lems of the developing world are 
less the result of prior colonial 
or quasi-colonial relationships than 
they are of the lateness with which 
they got themselves into sustained 
industrial growth. That lateness can 
only be explained in terms of their 
histories and their cultures which, 
with all their richness, lacked the 
vital spark we subsume under the 
heading of the scientific revolution. 
In fact, with all their inequities 
and humiliation, the contacts with 
more advanced nations, even colo- 
nial contacts, on balance accelerated 
the process of modernization rather 
than forestalled it. From Alexander 
Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures 
to the 1791 Congress to the present, 
it was the perception within less 
developed nations that their inde- 
pendence, as well as their prosperity, 
was involved in industrialization 
that drove them on. The impulse to 
industrialization has ultimately been 
rooted ina reactive nationalism flow- 
ing from the intrusions or feared 
intrusions of more advanced on 
less advanced nations. I would by 
no means defend all the relation- 
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ships that grew up in the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries between 
the more and less advanced na- 
tions and peoples, but moralizing is 
not the point. As an_ historian, 
my judgment is that what we are 
dealing with is a problem of early 
comers and latecomers to modern 
economic growth. 

I have no difficulty reconstructing 
the enflamed hopes which have led 
some developing nations to believe 
that they can emulate OPEC by 
organizing in ways which would also 
divert resources from the rich to the 
poor; and I have no difficulty under- 
standing why politicians in the 
developing world have chosen to 
posture in the last few years in 
ways which suggest the desire for a 
systematic North-South confronta- 
tion. 

If one reviews the major interna- 
tional conferences of 1974, one 
might guess that North-South rela- 
tions are already polarized and that 
we are facing inevitably a pro- 
tracted neomercantilist struggle. 
There was the acrimonious United 
Nations General Assembly debate of 
April 1974; the population meeting 
at Bucharest; the food conference at 
Rome; and the sterile session on the 
law of the sea at Caracas. In all of 
them, the air has been filled with 
rhetoric about imperialism; with 
claims for the unilateral transfer of 
resources from the rich to the poor; 
and with the ardent assertion of na- 
tional sovereignty by the less de- 
veloped nations, combined with 
equally ardent demands that the 
more developed states surrender 
sovereignty and behave in terms of 
the requirements of the international 
community. 

In the face of this verbal and 
political onslaught, the more de- 
veloped nations have simply backed 
away and looked to national policies 
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or to cooperation among their kind. 
It is not difficult to envisage all this 
as yielding a neomercantilist frag- 
mentation of political, economic and 
military affairs—and disaster for the 
human race—as men and nations 
squabble for scarce resources in a 
nuclear age. 

However, it is premature to con- 
clude that this outcome is inevitable. 
Looked at closely, even these con- 
ferences generated, beneath the 
surface, a greater degree of con- 
sensus and mutual understanding 
than the more inflammatory speeches 
and more colorful press reports 
would indicate. More importantly, 
individual nations of the developing 
world are not conducting their day- 
to-day business in terms of the 
rhetoric of the diplomats they send 
to United Nations conferences. A 
good deal of pragmatic good sense 
is in play as hard-pressed govern- 
ments do the best they can for their 
peoples in a difficult world environ- 
ment. Moreover, we are only just 
beginning to understand the full 
range of inescapable interdepen- 
dencies between the North and the 
South, which make confrontation 
self-defeating as well as dangerous 
to the prospects for the human race, 
including especially the prospects 
for developing nations. 


THE SHAPE OF A PARTNERSHIP 


What is required if we are to 
convert this potentially dangerous 
rhetorical and political confrontation 


into something approximating part- 


nership? 

First, and above all, there must be 
a new definition of the common 
objective. That may take some time 
to develop and still longer to find its 
way into United Nations speeches. 
But the concept ought to be stated, 
circulated, and debated urgently 
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among widening groups. The object 
of the partnership should be to 
bring forward to full modernization 
the developing regions of the South 
while preserving the vital industrial 
societies of the North. Expressed 
another way, the common task is to 
generate the resource expansion, 
conservation and new technologies 
which will permit the early comers 
to industrialization to continue to 
evolve constructively while per- 
mitting the latecomers to develop 
fully their own versions of fully 
modernized societies. Neither ob- 
jective will prove possible without 
accepting the other. 

Second, the nations of the OECD 
world must promptly bring their 
economies back to full employment 
and to regular growth. This is now 
clearly an interest shared by the 
North and the South. The oil 
producers, for example, have an 
obvious interest in the viability of 
the industrialized world where they 
are investing their surpluses so 
heavily and where, in the end, their 
markets must be mainly found dur- 
ing the next generation. Producers 
of other raw materials have an even 
more urgent stake in the return of 
the OECD world to regular growth, 
as do the poorest nations of the 
world, for a United States, Western 
Europe and Japan bedeviled by 
chronic severe unemployment and 
inflation are likely to look inward and 
be unresponsive to claims for capital 
and technical assistance—and food 
in times of famine—which only the 
OECD world can supply fully during 
the next generation. 

But the various nations of the 
North also have unfulfilled responsi- 
bilities to their own peoples and to 
the world economy. They must free 
themselves from the easy habits of 
the Keynesian era when the task 
of governments was simply to gen- 
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erate sufficient effective demand to 
diffuse the automobile, durable con- 
sumer goods, and the life style of 
suburbia to a higher proportion of 
the population. They must build 
their return to full employment 
partly around programs of invest- 
ment in particular sectors: new 
energy sources and methods of 
conservation; insulated housing; 
agriculture; solid waste disposal; 
and research and development on an 
enlarged scale geared to the new 
set of priorities rendered urgent by 
the upswing of the fifth Kondratieff. 
They must also face the fact that 
inflation cannot be mastered by fiscal 
and monetary policy alone. They 
must generate the political leader- 
ship that will bring together business 
and labor to achieve agreements 
which would relate wages to pro- 
ductivity, while assuring that price 
policy does not exploit labor self- 
restraint to yield excessive profits. 

Third, as suggested above, the 
OECD world must, in conjunction 
with oil producers with small popu- 
lations, supply large and regular 
additional flows of foreign aid on a 
long term basis to those hit hardest 
by the price revolution. 

Fourth, there must be a massive 
cooperative North-South effort to 
expand food production in the 
developing world. The World Bank 
is trying to map out the contours 
of such a concerted effort in agri- 
culture. It can only succeed if 
developing nations rid themselves 
of the notion that the moderniza- 
tion of agriculture is somehow a 
quasi-colonial activity and in conflict 
with industrialization. In many de- 
veloping nations, the ministry of 
agriculture is the most underde- 
veloped part of the government. If 
there is any lesson to be learned 
from the history of North America, 
Western Europe and Japan, it is that 
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high productivity agriculture and 
rapid industrialization are mutually 
supportive. 

The North has, of course, capital, 
technical assistance, and the fruits 
of fresh research and development to 
offer in such a concert of effort — 
and the duty to make them avail- 
able. As nearly as anyone can calcu- 
late, only such a concerted effort 
will save a substantial part of the 
human race during the next genera- 
tion from extreme malnutrition and 
starvation. The United States, Can- 
ada and Australia simply cannot 
generate the surpluses required to 
feed the enlarged populations of the 
South that are inevitably on their 
way unless Malthusian disasters in- 
tervene. In such a framework, some 
rational, limited but reliable pro- 
vision should be made to deal with 
special famine conditions created by 
the vicissitudes of rainfall and 
harvests. 

Fifth, the nations and societies of 
the South must elevate the priority 
of birth control in their societies. 
Although some of the rhetoric at 
Bucharest was discouraging, the fact 
is that the governments, at least, 
are more concerned about the pop- 
ulation problem than their repre- 
sentatives at international confer- 
ences sometimes suggest. The key 
problems are real rather than politi- 
cal; that is, how to generate an 
economic, social, psychological and 
political environment in which hus- 
bands and wives will decide to 
limit family size. There is more 
involved than the technology of birth 
control; and there are a handful of 
success stories in the developing 
world worthy of intensive study. But 
the North could still help greatly by 
inventing cheaper, longer lasting, 


and more readily acceptable meth- 
ods of birth control. 
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Sixth, we must come to a more 
general bargain centered on the re- 
search and development capacities 
of the North and the raw material 
resources of the South. Looking 
down the road, the latecomers will 
only be able to modernize their 
societies fully if the North gener- 
ates new sources of energy based 
on renewable resources, new tech- 
nologies of energy conservation, 
new methods for providing food and 
raw materials from renewable re- 
sources, and new methods for con- 
taining air and water pollution. 

In a rational world, these ought to 
be fully shared; but sharing should 
be a two-way street. The nations of 
the South must abandon the chimer- 
ical vision of a proliferation of 
OPECs and collaborate rationally in 
the development of resources both 
for the North and for themselves— 
in the short run to earn foreign 
exchange, and in the longer run to 
underpin their own industrial socie- 
ties. As a negotiating matter, a part- 
nership of this kind will probably 
come to rest on some sort of under- 
standings about relative price move- 
ments of foodstuffs and raw materials 
versus the prices of manufactured 
goods; that is, about the terms of 
trade. 

These trade relationships over the 
past 200 years have been riddled 
with complexities. Moreover, the 
notion of the terms of trade itself 
is full of ambiguity, since relative 
price movements can be affected by 
productivity changes which render 
an apparently unfavorable move- 
ment advantageous, while shifts in 
the level of demand and of sales 
can render an apparently favorable 
movement disadvantageous. 

Foreshadowing this kind of discus- 
sion, the OPEC countries have 
thrown out the notion that, some- 
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how, the price of oil ought to be 
related to the price of imports of 
manufactured goods. This is not an 
outrageous position so long as the 
price of oil itself becomes part of 
the bargain. I think they are moving 
in the right direction, but the com- 
plexities involved in formulating 
rational negotiating positions on both 
sides are staggering. 

Nevertheless, when these prob- 
lems have been explored in terms 
of the interests of both sides, there 
will be sensible things to do and 
more or less rational bargains to be 
struck. We already know some of 
the sensible things to do: to provide, 
where possible, buffer stocks against 
periods of raw material scarcity; and 
to provide cushions, in financial 
terms or in the form of price floors, 
for periods of surplus. 

The field of international com- 
modity agreements is not virgin 
territory. The reason for my ultimate 
confidence that partnership arrange- 
ments are possible is that if one 
projects 10 or 20 years ahead, it is 
clear that both the more developed 
and less developed nations need an 
enlarged resource base if they are to 
maintain their momentum; vast 
amounts of capital, technology, and 
new research and development will 


be required to provide that resource. 


base and, especially, to shift that 
base towards renewable resources. 

This is patently the case with 
energy. It is only in a degree less 
urgent with respect to many other 
raw materials. When that perception 
becomes common, partnership ar- 
rangements in the common interest 
for the production and management 
of raw materials—including their 
conservation— will likely commend 
themselves to sensible men repre- 
senting the authentic interests of 
their countries, North and South, 
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although the bargaining may be hard. 

As an historian, I am perhaps more 
persuaded that this kind of partner- 
ship is realistic than are those who 
stare out at this new and rather 
unpleasant situation, having been 
shaken rudely from the complacency 
of a Keynesian world where in- 
definitely expansible, cheap sup- 
plies of energy, food and raw 
materials were assumed—for such 
common-law partnerships emerged 
in the past to meet the needs of 
the other Kondratieff upswings. 

In the 1790s the new American 
nation, for example, enjoyed a 
hitherto unexampled period of pros- 
perity in meeting the food and raw 
material requirements of Britain and 
continental Europe-—until Na- 
poleon’s continental system, the 
British Orders in Council, and Jef- 
ferson’s embargo intervened. 

In the second Kondratieff up- 
swing, British capital permitted in 
the 1850s the American railway to 
expand into the Middle West—and 
still further west, after the Civil 
War—while all of Europe benefited 
greatly from the consequently en- 
larged flow of American grain, ex- 
cept the wheat producers. This 
expansion, focused initially on agri- 
culture, also accelerated the de- 
velopment of American industry. 

In the third Kondratieff upswing, 
the flow of capital to Canada per- 
mitted not merely its new lands to 
be brought into production on be- 
half of Europe, but the occasion 
triggered also the first phase of 
Canadian industrialization. There 
was also this element of implicit 
partnership in pre-1914 Russia 
when, as in Canada, the expansion 
of food and raw material produc- 
tion was accompanied by the Russian 
take-off. 

As suggested above, things are 
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much more complex today. Many 
more nations are now vital compon- 
ents of the world economy. The role 
of governments is enlarged. Political 
considerations of various kinds suf- 
fuse economic negotiations which 
are already sufficiently complex. 
However, beneath the rhetoric and 
the diplomatic posturing, the rational 
foundations for North-South partner- 
ship are even more solid than in the 
past, and the case for partnership 
is imperative. This is so because, 
looking beyond the contours of the 
fifth Kondratieff upswing, the crea- 
tion or failure to create this partner- 
ship will determine whether modern 
industrial civilization, after two cen- 


turies or so of glory, ends, like all 
the others in the past, in decline 
and disintegration; or whether we 
can, working together over several 
generations, bring man and his 
physical environment into a reason- 
ably stable dynamic balance with 
some degree of affluence available to 
all. 

Underx the best of circumstances, a 
successful outcome is not certain. 
The kind of partnership I have out- 
lined is, I believe, a minimum condi- 
tion for success. If we move towards 
that partnership, I believe our com- 
mon civilization has a fair chance of 
surviving; and.a fair chance is all 
that history every offers. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Developments in Minority and Race Relations 


By MILTON L. BARRON 


HE accelerating pace and trau- 

matically abrupt redirections 
of social change in contemporary 
American society inspired Chief 
Justice Earl Warren in 1968 to sug- 
gest that a generation had become 
merely a span of approximately five 
years! instead of the conventional 
three decades, or “the time it takes 
for father to be succeeded by son.”? 
His observation appears to be espe- 
cially pertinent in the case of recent 
developments in American minority 
and race relations, that is, for the 
period 1968~1973 when it is com- 
pared with those described and 
analyzed by Yinger in THE ANNALS 


1. He was quoted as follows: “The post- 
graduate student with a teaching fellow- 
ship has as much trouble understanding 
undergraduates who are only four or five 
years younger as an aged professor might 
have; sometimes even more. For a generation 
is now about five years.” New York Times 11 
November 1968. 

2. Bennett M. Berger, “How Long is a 
Generation?” British Journal of Sociology 11 
(March 1960), pp. 10-23. 


for the preceding years of 1963-1968 
and by Gordon for the period 1958- 
1963.3 


SHIFT FROM INTEGRATION TO 
ETHNIC NATIONALISM 


Both previous “generations” had 
been dominated by the plight of 
America’s most conspicuous minor- 
ity, usually referred to as Negroes 
throughout the earlier period, but 
undergoing a marked shift in nomen- 
clature to blacks and Afro-Americans 
in the later period. The March on 
Washington of August 28, 1963 had 
initiated five years of the Civil 
Rights Movement and the struggle 
for racial integration and full eco- 
nomic, social and political equality. 
However, as early as the summer of 
1966, there were some indications 


3. J. Milton Yinger, “Recent Developments 
in Minority and Race Relations,” THE ANNALS 
378 (July 1968), pp. 130-145; Milton M. 
Gordon, “Recent Trends in the Study of 
Minority and Race Relations,” THE ANNALS 
350 (November 1963), pp. 148-156. 
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of a coming radical reorientation. 
At that time, Stokely Carmichael, 
the young leader of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, suggested a new direction in 
his “black power” speech in Gren- 
ada, Mississippi, urging a movement 
toward. black separatism and sub- 
sequently arousing the emotions of 
blacks with slogans such as “‘off the 
pigs” and “kill the honkies.” 

The assassination in April 1968 of 
Martin Luther King, the acknowl- 
edged leader of American Negroes 
whose philosophy and strategy re- 
volved around the themes of non- 
violence and confrontation, and the 
subsequent assassination of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, the Negroes’ 
foremost political protagonist in the 
white community, confirmed the end 
of the generation that had unsuccess- 
fully sought racial integration and 
the beginning of a new one that 
was to be characterized by black 
militancy and black nationalism; the 
rebirth of white ethnic, Indian and 
Asian American consciousness; anda 
polarization of American racial and 
ethnic relations. 

Black nationalism, a social move- 
ment stressing the need for black 
independence from white control of 
basic social institutions, began to 
develop three variants: (1) pan- 
Africanism, the attempt to unite 
persons of African descent against 
white and foreign domination; (2) 
cultural nationalism (as epitomized 
by the Black Muslims), which at- 
tempted to develop unity of all 
blacks through a common language 
and religion; and (3) revolutionary 
nationalism, the attempt to reor- 
ganize the economic system of the 
subordinate blacks, usually adopt- 
ing (as in the case of the Black 
Panthers) a Marxist-Leninist position. 

The Kerner Report of 1968 
dramatized this shift in intergroup 
policy and orientation in its oft- 
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quoted notation that “‘our nation is 
now moving toward two societies, 
one black and one white, separate 
and unequal.” With reference to the 
relationship between the frustration 
of black aspirations in the continua- 
tion of racial discrimination and, on 
the other hand, the growing pattern 
of civil disorders in the new period, 
the report clearly placed the blame 
for the intensification of racial strife 
at the door of white Americans.‘ 
Since 1954, American blacks had 
made more progress toward social 
equality than in the entire preced- 
ing part of the twentieth century. 
The greatest advances were in pub- 
lic accommodations and in economic 
and political life. But the ‘degree 
of gain was limited by white resist- 
ance and weak law enforcement. 
Negroes—-now blacks—were ex- 
pressing their disillusionment in a 
radical change not only in name but 
also in philosophy, tactics and organ- 
izational style.® 

By the late fall of 1968, the turn- 
about in race relations seemed to 
many observers to point in the direc- 
tion of civil war. True, the majority 


4. Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1968). 

5. For a summary account of the transition 
between eras in race relations, see, Charles 
F. Marden and Gladys Meyer, Minorities 
in American Society, 4th ed. (New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1973), pp. 2—3, 274-275. 

6, For an interesting popular summary of 
this abrupt historical turn in race relations, 
see, Robert Gordis, “A Better Way for Black 
America: Neither Isolation nor Absorption,” 
Hadassah Magazine, November 1968, pp. 8- 
9, 40. One of the best sources for a year-by- 
year account of intergroup relations in the 
United States during this period is the Ameri- 
can Jewish Yearbook, Vol. 69-73 (Phil- 
adelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America). The articles on this topic during 
the years 1968-1972 were prepared for 
the yearbooks byEdward T. Rogowsky (1968, 
1969), Earl Raab (1970), Philip Perlmutter 
(1971) and Murray Friedman (1972). The 
1973 issue, Vol. 74, had not yet been pub- 
lished at the time of this writing. 
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of blacks were inarticulate and unin- 
volved in the verbal and physical 
violence of the time. But more and 
more of those who claimed leader- 
ship of the black communities were 
rapidly moving toward radical ex- 
tremism. As a result, the militant 
leader of the past became suspect as 
a moderate, whereas the moderate of 
yesterday became stigmatized as an 
Uncle Tom. 

Virtually a complete volte-face 
took place with regard to the new 
leadership’s demands. Until then, 
the call had been for integration 
into the larger community in order 
to achieve equality for blacks. Now 
the pendulum was swinging to the 
other extreme, for more and more of 
the most vociferous spokesmen 
among blacks were opting for total 
separation from the white majority 
and arguing for rejection of the 
basic premises underlying Western 
civilization. They opposed integra- 
tion because they saw as its goal the 
total elimination of black distinctive- 
ness and the creation of a “white 
black man,” an imperfect facsimile 
of the whites. Moreover, according 
to the new black leadership, the 
fruitless attempt to ape the white 
man entailed tragic psychological 
consequences. It deprived the black 
of his original African identity, 
stripped him of his black culture, 
deepened his sense of inferiority, 
and condemned him to perpetual 
frustration. The alternative, black 
nationalism, would replace shame 
with pride, inferiority with dignity. 

A national trend toward this mil- 
itancy, especially among urban 
blacks, was evident in matters of 
welfare rights and housing, but 
particularly in education. In New 
York City, for example, the black 
drive toward control of school 
‘boards, school zoning, busing, and 
housing led to confrontations with 
Jewish teachers, union leaders and 
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administrators that took on overtly 
anti-semitic and anti-black forms, 
between two ethnic minority groups 
that had traditionally been relatively 
benevolent in their postures toward 
each other. 

The two major issues dominating 
the 1968 presidential campaign were 
law and order and the war in 
Vietnam. Reinforced by the third- 
party candidacy of George Wallace, 
then a leading symbol of white 
supremacy, these issues became 
“the catalysts for expressions of 
divisive intergroup hostilities.”” The 
year 1969 turned out to be the “year 
of the pause” because the black 
and student revolutions subsided 
and the white counter-revolution 
came to the fore, but less assertively 
than had been expected.® 

In 1970, on the other hand, black 
power activity increased, most no- 
ticeably with the election of hun- 
dreds of black candidates.’ Despite 
a significant change in attitude by 
many white Southerners toward 
school integration, some black as- 
sociations such as the Congress of 


‘Racial Equality rejected integra- 


tion as an approach to achieve 
equal opportunity. The year 1970 
also brought the introduction of 
bombing and sniping provoked by 
both black and white revolution- 
aries. “Law and order” and “safety 
in the streets” became common 
slogans as serious crime rates rose 
sharply. 


NEW PLURALISM: THE RE- 
EMERGENCE OF ETHNIC 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


In 1971, Americans tended to see 
“growing confusion and contradic- 
tions regarding intergroup relations 


7. Rogowsky, American Jewish Yearbook 
(1969), p. 71. 

8. Raab, American Jewish Yearbook, p. 191. 

9. Perlmutter, American Jewish Yearbook, 
p. 132. 
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issues, once believed to have been 
settled in principle, it not in prac- 
tice.” The white and middle class 
liberals, many of whom had ex- 
pressed compassion for blacks and 
their problems, now were often 
awkwardly aligned with the segrega- 
tionists in their opposition to school 
busing for integration and to the 
construction of low income black 
housing in their immediate residen- 
tial neighborhoods. In some cases, 
the new view of these liberal and 
white middle class people found 
their perspective and values shared 
by those members of the black 
minority who argued that, in the 
face of white opposition, their status 
could be enhanced and their racial 
identification maintained only by 
some form of self-segregation or 
community control. A vigorous de- 
bate developed over benign quotas 
and affirmative action on behalf 
of the blacks. 

This so-called New Pluralism 
raised new aspects of old ques- 
tions. What validity is there in 
maintaining the ethnic character of 


neighborhoods and schools? What 


role should the government play in 
supporting racial or ethnic identity? 
What dangers are there in retribaliza- 
tion in a pluralistic society? What is 
the relative deprivation of ethnic 
groups in the second and third 
generation? This last question in- 
volved the growing anger and aliena- 
tion of Indians and so-called middle 
America, rivaling the black revolu- 
tion as a major current in American 
life. Here was the revival of ethnic 
consciousness and identification in 
new forms among Indians, Asian 
Americans, the white minorities such 
as Italian and Polish Americans, 


10. Friedman, American Jewish Yearbook, 
pp. 97-98. See also, Harold J. Abramson, 
Ethnic Pluralism in the Central City (New 
York: American Jewish Committee, 1970), 
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and other hyphenated Americans of 
immigrant stock who had arrived 
during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

Prevailing theory tried to reconcile 
the two following different views of 
the consequences of pluralism: “On 
the one hand, well-organized groups 
with which individuals feel closely 
identified are regarded as the best 
means of maximizing the freedom, 
creating channels for the expression 
of interests, preventing alienation, 
and achieving some flexibility in 
the system. On the other hand, 
cross-cutting memberships that pre- 
vent the piling up of differences 
are considered necessary to safe- 
guard society from splitting into such 
distinctive units that mobility, politi- 
cal compromise, and national action 
would be prevented.” ! 

In 1972 and 1973, the large 
scale rioting of the 1960s had 
diminished. But in urban com- 
munities with large proportions of 
blacks, polarization between blacks 
and whites increased to the point 
where overt interracial antagonism 
became a routine aspect of life. 
The black movements aimed at 
developing a greater sense of unity 
and a positive black self-image. The 
more militant wings of black activism 
insisted upon the right to defend 
themselves against discrimination by 
whatever means necessary. A notice- 
able development of more hostile 
attitudes against whites among black 
youth, a more critical attitude toward 
the institutions and values of white 
America, and a greater desire to 
associate only with blacks became 
evident. 


11. J. Milton Yinger, The Scientific Study 
of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1970), 
p. 244. 

12. For a summary of the racial and ethnic 
intergroup history of 1972 and 1973, see, 
Marden and Meyer, Minorities in American 
Society, pp. 2-3, 274-275. 
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SCHOLARLY SOURCES 


Source material of a scholarly 
nature on American minority and 
race relations during the years 1968-— 
1973 did not differ significantly from 
that of the two earlier five-year 
periods.“ A few new journals and 
annual research reports were pub- 
lished or were planned during the 
new period. The intergroup Re- 
search Annual, for example, re- 
ported research activity on minority 
relations on the basis of responses 
to questionnaires sent to members of 
the society for the study of Social 
Problems and the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
as well as to university personnel, 
human relations organizations, and 
concerned government agencies and 


13. Periodicals and their sponsoring organ- 
izations most frequently cited as biblio- 
graphical sources in scholarly analyses were, 
in alphabetical order, the American Anthro- 
pologist, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, the American 
Council on Education, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, the American Journal 
of Sociology, the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
the American Sociological Review, Current 
Anthropology, Child Development, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Human Relations, 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Integrated Education, the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
the Journal of Conflict Resolution, the 
Journal of Intergroup Relations, the Journal 
of Negro Education, the Journal of Psy- 
chology, the Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, the Journal of Social 
Issues, the Journal of Social Psychology, the 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
Marriage and Family Living, Mental Hy- 
giene, The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Phylon, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Race Relations 
Law Survey, Social Action, the Southern 
Educational Reporter, the Southern Educa- 
tional Reporting Service, Social Forces, 
Social Problems, the Southern Regional 
Council, Southern School News, the Social 
Science Research Council and the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights. 
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individuals in the United States and 
abroad. 

The Journal of Ethnic Studies, 
whose first issue was scheduled for 
publication in the winter of 1973, 
planned to be an inter-ethnic and 
multidisciplinary quarterly devoted 
primarily to the history, literature, 
art and institutions of Native Ameri- 
cans, Asian Americans, blacks and 
Chicanos. It aspired to become the 
only learned periodical published in 
the United States to focus on the 
experiences of all major nonwhite 
groups in American society. 

Ethnicity is a new interdisciplin- 
ary journal of the study of ethnic 
relations whose publication began 
in January 1974 by the Center for 
the Study of American Pluralism at 
the University of Chicago. Devoted 
to the theoretical and empirical study 
of ethnic diversity and integration, 
it planned to be concerned with 
understanding both the persistence 
of ethnic consciousness and the 
interaction of ethnic groups within 
society. It places special emphasis on 
elucidating the basic belief systems 
and cosmologies of ethnic groups. 

General reference books, sym- 
posia, anthologies, monographs and 
college textbooks on minority and 
race relations continued to be pub- 
lished prolifically during the years 
1968-1973. They served not only as 
an introduction to the field for the 
novice, but also as bibliographical 
sources for the nonspecialist. Dur- 


14. Melvin M. Tumin, ed., Research 
Annual on Intergroup Relations—1970 (Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1970). 

15. See, Eugene B. Brody, ed., Minority 
Group Adolescents in the United States 
(Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1968); 
Ernest Q. Campbell, ed., Racial Tensions 
and National Unity (Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1972), a worldwide coverage 
of confrontations between blacks, whites and 
other groups, with special reference to the 
ancient problem of tribe against the state; 
Morris Freedman and Carolyn Banks, eds., 
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American Mix: The Minority Experience in 
America (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1972), a series of memoirs, essays, 
dialogues, a play, poems and short stories 
about blacks, Indians, Chicanos, Japanese 
and Polish Americans, Jews and Catholics; 
Howard A. Glickstein, “Federal Programs 
and Minority Groups,” Journal of Negro 
Education, Summer 1969, pp. 303-314; 
Charles Y. Glock and Ellen Siegelman, eds., 
Prejudice U.S.A. (New York: Praeger, 1969), 
a work based on the premise that the greatest 
promise for reducing prejudice and dis- 
crimination lies with schools, churches, mass 
media, industry and labor, and governmental 
agencies; Andrew M. Greeley, Why Can’t 
They Be Like Us? (New York: Institute of 
Human Relations Press, American Jewish 
Committee, 1969), a popularized account of 
the facts and fallacies about ethnic differ- 
ences and group conflicts; Andrew M. 
Greeley, “A Note on Political and Social 
Differences Among College Graduates of 
Different Ethnic Groups,” Sociology of 
Education, Winter 1969, pp. 98~103, a dis- 
cussion of the many social forces operating 
to disrupt the ethnic subcommunities as 
they have heretofore existed, and the counter- 
forces making for a revival of ethnic pride 
and identity; John R. Howard, ed., Awaken- 
ing Minorities: American Indians, Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, 2nd ed. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1972); 
Michael B. Kane, Minorities in Textbooks 
(Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1970), an an- 
alysis of secondary school texts from major 
publishers in terms of their treatment of 
minorities in American and world history, 
and social problems; Irwin Katz and Patricia 
Gurin, eds., Race and the Social Sciences 
(New York: Basic Books, 1969), a survey of 
what research in the social sciences re- 
veals about the current state of our knowl- 
edge about racial inequality; Judith R. Kramer, 
The American Minority Community (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1970), a study of 
how minority members of different nativity 
statuses cope with’ their categorization in 
the larger society; Gerald Leinwand, Minor- 
ities All (New York: Washington Square 
Press, 1971); Mark R. Levy and Michael S. 
Kramer, The Ethnic Factor: How America’s 
Minorities Decide Elections (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1972 and rev. ed., 1973); 
Edgar Litt, Ethnic Politics in America 
(Atlanta: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1970), 
a detailed commentary on three classic 
studies by Lenski, Glazer and Moynihan, 
and Gordon; James G. Martin and Clyde 
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ing this period, many scholars ex- 
pressed the traditional hortatory call 
for an explicit and unified theoretical 
treatment of dominant and minority 
ethnic and race relations, but none 
was formulated that was convincing 
to most specialists in the field.*® 
Nevertheless, there were many pro- 


Franklin, Minority Group Relations (Colum- 
bus: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1973); Philip 
Mason, Patterns of Dominance (New York 
and London: Oxford University Press, 1970), 
a study of confrontation between whites 
and nonwhites, colonialism and racial segre- 
gation in the past and present; Philip Mason, 
Race Relations (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970); M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
ed., The Concept of Race (New York: Col- 
lier Books, 1969); Terry Morris, Better Than 
You (New York: Institute of Human Rela- 
tions Press, American Jewish Committee, 
1971); Gary B. Nash and Richard Weiss, eds., 
The Great Fear: Race in the Mind of 
America (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1970); Peter I. Rose, ed., Nation 
of Nations: The Ethnic Experience and 
Racial Crisis (New York; Random House, 
1972); Bernard E. Segal, ed., Racial and 
Ethnic Relations: Selected Readings, 2nd 
ed. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1972); 
George E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, 
Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis 
of Prejudice and Discrimination, 4th ed. 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1972); Pierre 
Van den Berghe, ed., Intergroup Relations: 
Sociological perspectives (New York: Basic 
Books, 1972), a volume sponsored by the 
American Sociological Association to repre- 
sent what American sociology had produced 
over 35 years on this topic, with more than 
one-third of the material cross-cultural in 
perspective; Norman R. Yetman and C. Hoy 
Steele, eds., Majority and Minority: The 
Dynamics of Racial and Ethnic Relations 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1971). 

16. In one year alone, 1970, four different 
major works made such pleas. See, Philip 
Mason, Race Relations (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1970); John Rex, Race 
Relations in Sociological Theory (New York: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1970); Richard A. 
Schermerhorn, Comparative Ethnic Rela- 
tions: A Framework for Theory and Research 
(New York: Random House, 1970); Pierre Van 
den Berghe, Race and Ethnicity (New York: 
Basic Books, 1970). 
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vocative and creative theoretical con- 
tributions, both small-scale and 
macro-sociological.}’ 


17. Among the many theoretical works 
were Yehuda Amir, “Contact Hypothesis in 
Ethnic Relations,” Psychology Bulletin, May 
1969, pp. 319-342; Christopher Bagley, “Race 
Relations and Theories of Status Consis- 
tency,” Race, January 1970, pp. 267-288; 
Edna Bonacich, “A Theory of Ethnic Antagon- 
ism: The Split Labor Market,” American 
Sociological Review 37, October 1972, pp. 
547--559; James S. Coleman, “Race Relations 
and Social Change,” in Katz and Gurin, 
Race and the Social Sciences, pp. 274-341; 
Martin Deutsch, Irwin Katz, and Arthur R. 
Jensen, eds., Social Class, Race, and Psy- 
chological Development (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1968); Leonard Din- 
nerstein and Frederick C, Jaher, eds., The 
Aliens (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1970); Beverly Duncan and Otis D. Duncan, 
“Minorities and the Process of Stratification,” 
American Sociological Review 33 (June 1968), 
pp. 356-364; Glen H. Elder, Jr., “Group 
Orientations and Strategies in Racial Change,” 
Social Forces, June 1970), pp. 445-461; 
John Hope Franklin, Color and Race (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1969); Joseph M. Garza, “Race, 
the Achievement Syndrome, and Perception 
of Opportunity,” Phylon (Winter 1969), pp. 
338-354; Donald E. Gelfand and Russell 
D. Lee, Conflict and Ethnicity: A Cross- 
National Perspective (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1973); Edward O. Laumann, ed., 
Social Stratification: Research and Theory 
for the 1970’s (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1970); Mark Lefton, “Race, Expressions, and 
Anomia,” Social Forces, March 1968, pp. 
347-352; Leonard Lieberman, “The Debate 
Over Race: A Study in the Sociology of 
Knowledge,” Phylon 29 (Spring 1968), pp. 
127-141; Kenneth G, Lutterman and Rus- 
sel] Middleton, “Authoritarianism, Anomia, 
and Prejudice,” Social Forces (June 1970), 
pp. 485-492; Margaret Mead et al., eds., 
Science and the Concept of Race (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1968); 
Margaret Mead and James Baldwin;A Rap on 
Race (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1971); Daniel P. Moynihan, “On Ethnicity,” 
New York Times, 2 May 1971); William M. 
Newman, American Pluralism: A Study of 
Minority Groups and Social Theory (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1973); Donald L. 
Noel, “A Theory of the Origin of Ethnic 
Stratification,” Social Problems 16 (Fall 
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Bonacich, for example, hypoth- 
esized that an important source of 
intergroup hostility is the split labor 
market, one in which there is a 
significant differential in labor price 
for the same occupation. A price 
differential comes from correlates of 
ethnicity such as differences in 
resources and motives. This split 
labor market produces a three-way 
conflict between business and the 
two labor groups, with business 
preferring to displace the higher 
paid labor by cheaper labor. Ex- 
clusion movements and caste sys- 
tems are the two forms taken by 
ethnic antagonism; both represent 
victories for higher paid labor be- 
cause they prevent undercutting. 

Lieberman argued that the scien- 


1968), pp. 157-172; Peter Orleans and 
William Russell Ellis, eds., Race, Change, 
and Urban Society (Beverly Hills: Sage 
Publications, 1971); Richard H. Osborne, ed., 
The Biological and Social Meaning of Race 
(San Francisco: W. H. Freeman and Co., 
1971); John Rex, op. cit., Peter I. Rose, 
The Subject Is Race (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968); Leo F. Schnore, 
Class and Race in Cities and Suburbs 
(Chicago: Markham Publishing Co., 1973); 
Seymour Spilerman, “The Causes of Racial 
Disturbances: A Comparison of Alternative 
Explanations,” American Sociological Review 
35 (August 1970), pp. 627-649; Donald E. 
Tarter, “Toward Prediction of Attitude-Action 
Discrepancy,” Social Forces (June 1969), 
pp. 398-405; Melvin M. Tumin, “Some 
Social Consequences of Research on Racial 
Relations,” American Sociologist 3 (May 
1968), pp. 117-123; Lyle G. Warner and 
Rutledge M. Dennis, “Prejudice vs. Dis- 
crimination: An Empirical Example and 
Theoretical Extension,” Social Forces, June 
1970, pp. 473-484; Allan W. Wicker, “At- 
titudes vs. Actions: The Relationship of Verbal 
and Overt Behavioral Responses to Attitude 
Objects,” Journal of Social Issues, Autumn 
1969, pp. 41-78; Preston Wilcox, “Social 
Policy and White Racism,” Social Policy, 
May-June 1970, p, 44; Lowdon Wingo, 
ed., Minority Perspectives (Baltimore: Re- 
sources for the Future, 1972). 
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tific view of race has changed, 
along with the social view of race, 
as changes occurred in the social 
structure. Newman contended that 
minority groups must be understood 
in terms of social stratification and 
society's total structure. A general 
theory of social conflict provides the 
proper context for analyzing minor- 
ity intergroup relations. But Wilcox 
maintained that minorities suffer 
problems because of their unique 
characteristics rather than because of 
the systems impinging upon them 
and the sanctioning of these systems 
by dominant groups. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: QUASI- 
MINORITIES AND CROSS- 
CULTURAL PERSPECTIVES 


Undoubtedly one of the most 
significant developments in the field 
of minorities during the years 1968- 
1973 was the radical enlargement of 
the concept of minority status. The 
original conceptualization was that 
minorities refer only to racial, re- 
‘ligious, nationality, country-of- 
origin, nativity and language groups 
subordinated by power deprivation 
and subjected to prejudice and 
discrimination. This now yielded 
to the new recognition and cor- 
responding policy and legal provi- 
sions that minority group status also 
applies to some non-ethnic groups 
whose economic, social, and social- 
psychological experiences— such as 
stereotyping, exclusion and job mar- 
ket marginality—closely resemble 
those of ethnic minorities. It was, 
in fact, the black nationalism that 
emerged during this period which 
served as a model for the move- 
ments calling for power, pride, 
liberation, and legislative reform 
by the new non-ethnic minorities: 
women, homosexuals, the aged, the 
poor, the young, students, hippies, 


ex-convicts, dwarfs, the blind and the 
otherwise physically handicapped.'® 

Although the inclusion of the non- 
ethnic minorities was an important 
innovation in the conceptual content 
of the field, the comparative or cross- 
cultural perspective that intensified 
during these years was an equally 
important departure from traditional 
research methodology and compre- 
hension of minority group problems. 
The only occasional cross-cultural 
approach of past scholarship was 
succeeded by concerted efforts to 
break out of the provincial mold 
by showing how minority groups 
in one society fare in comparison 
with their counterparts in other 
cultures and social structures.’® 

A study by Solaun and Kronus, 
for instance, asked why racial dis- 
crimination in Latin America had not 
been accompanied by substantial 
racial violence as had been the 
case in the United States.2° Why had 
Latinos of color, despite the fact 
that Latin American societies have 
been stratified along racial lines, 
expressed their grievance in terms of 
class rather than racial conflict? Some 
say the masses of Latin America 
have not yet been aroused and their 


18. The key scholarly work on these quasi- 
minorities was anthologized in Edward 
Sagarin, ed., The Other Minorities (Waltham: 
Ginn and Co., 1971); other works include 
Freedman and Banks, American Mix; and 
Leonard Kriegel, “Uncle Tom and Tiny Tim: 
Some Reflections on the Cripple as Negro,” 
American Scholar 38 (1969), pp. 412-430. 
While not a scholarly work, Jerry Farber, 
The Student as Nigger (New York: Contact 
Books, 1969), also belongs in this literature. 


19. See, for example, Yochanan Peres, 
“Ethnic Relations in Israel,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, May 1971, pp. 1021-1047; 
Melvin M. Tumin, ed., Comparative Per- 
spectives on Race Relations (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1969). 

20. Mauricio Solaun and Sidney Kronus, 
Discrimination Without Violence: Miscegena- 
tion and Racial Conflict in Latin America 
(New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1973). 
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future promises racial violence, 
whereas others claim social change 
will bring racial homogeneity. The 
authors of Discrimination Without 
Violence placed within a compara- 
tive socio-historical context the 
current sources of interracial stress 
and adaptation in Cartagena, Colom- 
bia. Focusing primarily on basic 
Latin American racial patterns, and 
in particular on those of Cartagena, 
they combined historical and socio- 
logical data to show the racial 
similarities found in Negroid-Iberian 
America, giving special emphasis to 
the crucial role of terminology in 
social systems and the acceptance of 
miscegenation in the development of 
adaptive systems. 


DEMOGRAPHIC DYNAMICS OF 
RACIAL AND ETHNIC 
MINORITIES 


The midpoint in the period 1968- 
1973 was punctuated by the decen- 
nial United States Census of 1970. 
Accordingly, it was readily subject 
to statistical analyses with regard to 
recent demographic and status dy- 
namics of ethnic minorities. One of 
the best summaries of these analyses 
of the numbers, proportions of the 
total population, and growth per- 
centages of these people during the 
decade 1960—1970 appears in tables 
l and 2, prepared by Marden and 
Meyer.”! 

It is to be especially noted in 
table 1 that the nonwhite or “racial” 
minorities that comprise the first 
six groups were so designated in the 
1970 Census by self-identification, 
and that the unusually high growth 
rate of the Asians was largely due to 
liberalization of the immigration law 
in the act of 1965. Blacks, still 
conservatively referred to as Ne- 


21. Marden and Meyer, Minorities in 
American Society, pp. 18-20. 
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groes by the Census Bureau, had the 
smallest rate of growth of all the 
major nonwhite minorities; never- 
theless, they comprised, as of 1970, 
more than 90 percent of these 
people.”” 

The four other groups in table 
1 who are generally viewed as 
minorities on the basis of non- 
racial ethnicity——Jews, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans—when 
added to the racially defined blacks, 
Indians, Japanese, Filipinos and 
other Asians, raised the total Ameri- 
can ethnic minority population to 
nearly 20 percent in 1970. It can be 
argued that this was a conservative 
estimate of the minority proportion of 
the American population because it 
failed to employ the criteria of 
religion, country-of-origin, nativity 
and mother tongue in defining 
and counting minorities not already 
included in the 11 groups in table 1. 

Another basis for misrepresenta- 
tion of the actual size and popula- 
tion of American racial and ethnic 
minorities in the 1970 Census was a 
voluntary report in April 1973 by the 
Census Bureau that it had under- 
counted 5.3 million people, or ap- 
proximately 2.5 percent of the pre- 
viously reported total of about 203.2 
million.” Although an analysis of the 
undercount by the Bureau disclosed 
that two-thirds of the number missed 


22. One of the better studies of the 
dynamics of black demography showed that 
fertility rates of black females have broadly 
followed the fluctuations characteristic of 
white females, although at a substantially 
higher level. But higher black death rates 
retarded their proportionate increase. The 
projection for the decade 1970—1980 is that 
the percent of blacks in the total population 
will increase by about one percent. See, 
Reynolds Farley, Growth of the Black Popula- 
tion (Chicago: Markham Publishing Co., 
1970. 

23. William Kovach, “Census Says It Over- 
looked 5,300,000,” New York Times, 26 
April 1973. 
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TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF MINORITY PEOPLES IN THE U.S. In 1970 
AND GROWTH PERCENTAGE FOR THE DECADE 1960-1970 
1970 POPULATION PERCENTAGE OF GROWTH PERCENTAGE 
Group ROUNDED PER 1000 TOTAL POPULATION 1960-1970 DECADE 
Negro 22,600* 11.1* 19.7 
American Indian 793* 0.39* 51.4 
Japanese 591* 0.29* 27.4 
Chinese 435* 0.21* 83.3 
Filipino 343* 0.12* 94.9 
Other (Asians) 720*ł 0.36* 230.0 
Jewish American 6,000} 
Mexican American 5,000 (1969)§ 
Puerto Rican (mainland) 1,500§ 
Cuban : 625** 
Other ethnics — 


* U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1970, P.C. (1)—131, Table 60, p. 293. 


t The Census footnote includes here Koreans, aboriginal Hawaiians, Aleuts, Eskimos, 


Malayans and Polynesians. 


į Population estimate for 1970, American Jewish Yearbook, 1970, p. 354. 


§ U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1971. 


** New York Times Yearbook, 1971, p. 287. 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED TOTAL OF THE MINORITY POPULATION OF THE U.S., 1970 


Total population of the U.S. 203,212,000 
Total dominant “white” population* 165,000,000 
Total minority “white” population* 13,500,000 
Total minority nonwhite population} 24,500,000 


* From table 1, Jewish Americans, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans and Cubans are 


subtracted from 178,000,000 white population as given by the 1970 U.S. Census. 
+ A rough and rounded total of the first six of table 1—the so-called racial categories. 


were whites, those blacks missed in 
the count amounted to a much higher 
rate because of the smaller size of 
the total black population. The 
undercount for whites” was 3.45 
million, or 1.9 percent, whereas 
that for blacks was 1.88 million, or 
7.7 percent. 

The estimate of undercounting 
was arrived at by Census Bureau 
statisticians by calculating the ex- 
pected total population as of April 
1, 1970 from other sources such as 
birth records, Medicare and Social 
Security applications, and immigra- 
tion and death statistics. Such calcu- 
lations were then checked against 


the total population figures pro- 
duced by the actual census. Among 
the factors that made the 1970 
Census vulnerable to the under- 
count of a largely black and urban 
population were increased resist- 
ance to census takers because of 
changing life styles, greater aliena- 
tion and distrust of authority, the 
reluctance of families of welfare 
recipients to report male residents, 
and the hesitation of some census 
enumerators to work in ghetto areas, 
especially at night. 

The Census Bureau was unable, 
because of a lack of reliable data, 
to make an estimate of the total 
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undercount of other groups, such as 
Spanish-speaking people, in the 
1970 Census. Locally, however, 
such estimates were attempted. For 
example, a study of New York 
City’s Puerto Ricans claimed that 
the city had substantially more 
Puerto Ricans than the census had 
enumerated.*4 This Population 
Health Survey shared with the 
census the definition of Puerto 
Ricans as persons born in Puerto 
Rico or those with at least one 
parent born there, but one possible 
reason for the discrepancy in count- 
ing was the fact the census forms 
had been mailed, whereas the local 
survey was conducted by interview. 
The latter estimated that 1,016,500 
Puerto Ricans lived in the city in 
1970 as against the 811,800 reported 
by the Census Bureau. 


STATUS DYNAMICS OF RACIAL AND 
ETHNIC MINORITIES 


The question of demographic dif- 
ferentials between dominant and 
minority groups is not far removed 
from the status “equality index.” 
Are minorities, especially the blacks, 
moving toward or away from equality 
with dominant groups such as 
whites? Palmore and Whittington 
claim the answer to this question 
is found in a measure of the amount 
of overlap between two percentage 
distributions.25 This shows that 
blacks have made substantial prog- 
ress toward equality in income, 
education, occupation, weeks at 
work, and quality of housing. But 
mortality shows little orno dynamics 


24. Morey J. Wantman, Morton Israel, and 
Leonard S. Kogan, Estimates of Population 
Characteristics, New York City, 1964-1970 
(New York: City University Center for 
Social Research, 1973). 

25. Erdman Palmore and Frank J. Whitting- 
ton, “Differential Trends toward Equality 
between Whites and Non-Whites,” Social 
Forces 49 (September 1970), pp. 108—117. 
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toward intergroup equality since 
1960. Marital status, in fact, had 
moved away from equality since 
1950. According to the researchers, 
the implications of these findings 
for the theory of relative depriva- 
tion are clear: the rising discontent 
among blacks cannot be explained 
by changes in their absolute or 
relative socio-economic status. This 
is because the equality index shows 
that ‘blacks are gaining in most 
respects relative to whites. There- 
fore the rising discontent must be 
related to rising expectations which 
are apparently more dynamic than 
the actual gains. 

Can blacks convert prior achieve- 
ment into subsequent gains as read- 
ily as do whites? They probably 
cannot, according to research con- 
ducted by Duncan.” The starting 
point for his project was the promise 
that blacks are subject to cumulative 
handicaps throughout their life 
cycles. Making use of a question- 
naire supplement to the Census 
Bureau's Current Population Survey 
which had sampled a national cross- 
section, Duncan then employed esti- 
mates of components of the black- 
white gap in such status measures 
as education, occupation, and in- 
come derived from regression mod- 
els and tables of father-son oc- 
cupational mobility. The results 
showed that blacks do not convert 
prior achievement into subsequent 
achievement as readily as do whites. 
In addition, segregation and dis- 
crimination depress achievement by 
blacks at each point in the life 
cycle. 

The most publicized government 
study of black status dynamics 
during this period was conducted 


26. Otis D. Duncan, “Patterns of Occupa- 
tional Mobility among Negro Men,” reported 
in Tumin, Research Annual on Intergroup 
Relations (1970), p. 100. 
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by the Census Bureau and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.?” Cul- 
minating in a statistical report of 
progress by the group in the 1960- 
70 decade, it coincided with the 
release of a report, utilizing the 
same statistics but drawing different 
conclusions, by the National Urban 
League at its annual convention 
held in Detroit in 1971. 

The government study indicated 
that 28.9 percent of black families 
as of 1970 were headed by females— 
an increase over the 22.4 percent 
in 1960. This was interpreted as a 
significant and continuing social 
deterioration and family instability 
among American blacks. But the 
view of the National Urban League 
report was that this pessimistic 
interpretation of black matriarchal 
households ignored the extended 
family system in the black commun- 
ity: the strong kinship ties between 
aunts, uncles, grandparents and the 
family’s children. In fact, the League 
pointed out, it could be argued that 
approximately 70 percent of black 
families actually do have a father 
present. 

Similarly, the government study 
showed that in order to obtain 
and maintain a median family income 
comparable to that of whites, both 
the black husband and wife must 
work. The interpretation here was 
conventionally negative, namely, 
such families tend to be less stable 
than those in which the father is 
the sole breadwinner. But the 
League interpretation cited the prev- 
alence of the extended family’s 
adaptive system and saw the gain- 
ful employment of black husband 
and wife not as an indication of 
family deterioration, but as evidence 


27. The Social and Economic Status of 
Negroes in the United States, 1970 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government panne Office, 
P-23, No. 38, 1971). 
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of cooperation and work orientation 
in these families. 

The educational statistics, accord- 
ing to the government study, clearly 
showed that in 1970 black persons 
14 to 19 years of age were more 
likely to be high school dropouts 
than were whites in that age group. 
The League report countered with 
data showing that since 1964 the 
number of blacks going to college 
had more than doubled from 234,000 
to 522,000. The percentage distribu- 
tion of occupations among blacks and 
other nonwhites revealed the nation- 
wide changes shown in table 3. 

But this was not the most pub- 
licized controversy in the inter- 
pretation of the status dynamics of 
blacks during the period 1968-1973. 
It was surpassed by a confrontation 
in 1973 reversing the pessimistic 
view of white observers and opti- 
mistic view of black interpreters. 
Wattenberg and Scammon, two 
white former government social 
statisticians, took the position that 
the majority of blacks had now 
moved into the middle classes,”® 
whereas many black spokesmen 
reacted with vigorous exception to 
such an assessment.” 

Relying largely on Census Bureau 
statistics as the basis of their con- 
tention, Wattenberg and Scammon’s 
major points were that the income 
of black families actually doubled 
during the 1960-1970 decade. Black 
family income climbed from 53 per- 
cent of white family income in 1961 
to 63 percent of white family in- 
come in 1971; 70 percent of all 
black teenagers in 1971 were in 


28. Ben J. Wattenberg and Richard M. 
Scammon, “Black Progress and Liberal 
Rhetoric,” Commentary 55 (April 1973), 
pp. 35-44. 

29. See, for example, John A. Morsell, 
“Black Progress and Liberal Rhetoric,” 
Crisis 80 (June-July 1973), pp. 200-203. 
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TABLE 3 

NONWHITE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGE, 1960-1970 
OCCUPATION 1970 1969 1965 1960 
White-collar workers 97.9 26.2 19.5 16.1 
professional and technical 9.1 8.3 6.9 4.8 
managers, proprietors, officials 3.5 3.0 2.7 2.6 
clerical workers 13.2 12.9 8.2 7.3 
sales workers 2.1 2.0 18 1.5 
Blue-collar workers 42.2 42.8 41.0 40.1 
craftsmen and foremen 8.2 8.5 6.8 6.0 
operatives 23.7 23.9 21.5 20.4 
nonfarm laborers 10.3 10.5 12.6 13.7 
Service workers 26.0 26.7 31.6 31.7 
private household 7.7 8.5 12.6 14.2 
other 18.3 18.2 19.1 17.5 
Farm workers 3.9 4.2 7.8. 12.1 
farmers and farm managers 1.0 1.0 1.8 3.2 
laborers and foremen 2.9 3.2 6.3 9.0 


school, 25 percent were at work or 
at home, and only five percent were 
the hard-core, full-time unemployed; 
the percentage of blacks in college 
went from 10 percent in 1965 to 18 
percent in 1971. 

The authors concluded that a 
blanket of silence had enveloped 
these and other social and economic 
advances. Civil rights leaders, they 
contended, knew what had hap- 
pened, and even acknowledge it in 
private, but they had elected as a 
matter of policy to mute any public 
acknowledgement or celebration of 
black accomplishments in order to 
maintain moral and political pressure 
on the government and on public 
opinion. This reluctance to concede 
progress perpetuated stereotyped 
images of black poverty votes and 
welfare. 

Criticizing this stance, Morsell of 
the NAACP pointed out that from 
1945 to 1970, the ratio of black 
family income to white family in- 
come climbed only four percent; 
the dollar gap between blacks and 
whites had been increasing, and the 


more education a black had, the 
greater the income gap between 
black and white of equal educa- 
tional status. He concluded that 
Wattenberg and Scammon had ig- 
nored the psychological impact of 
continuing disparities in employ- 
ment, incame, housing and general 
well-being upon the attitudes of 
black America. 


PREJUDICE, RACISM AND 
DISCRIMINATION 


The meaning and measurement of 
hostile dominant and minority group 
attitudes tend to be staples in theory 
and research on ethnic and race rela- 
tions.” These topics of intergroup 


30. Representative of the attitudinal studies 
were Steven R. Asher and Vernon L. Allen, 
“Racial Preference and Social Comparison 
Processes,” Journal of Social Issues, (January 
1969), pp. 157-166; Alan R. Brown, Prej- 
udice in Children (Springfield: Charles C 
Thomas, 1972); Angus Campbell and Howard 
Schuman, “Racial Attitudes in Fifteen Ameri- 
can Cities,” in Supplemental Studies for 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1968), an examination of 
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urban black attitudes, finding overwhelming 


support for statements of positive cultural. 


identity, ranging from a high of 96 percent 
for taking more pride in black history to a 
low of 46 percent for the desirability of 
black children’s studying an African language 
in school. In contrast, separatist proposals 
received very little support; for example, 
only five percent agreed that their children 
should have only black friends and only a 
slightly higher percentage accepted the 
proposition that stores in black neighborhoods 
should be owned and operated by blacks; 
Angus Campbell, White Attitudes toward 
Black People (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 
1971); Thomas Campbell and Yoshio Fuku- 
yama, The Fragmented Laymen (Philadel- 
phia: United Church Press, 1970); Howard J. 
Ehrlich and G. Norman Van Tubergen, 
“Exploring the Structure and Salience of 
Stereotypes,” Journal of Social Psychology 
83 (1971), pp. 1138-127; Howard J. Ehrlich, 
The Sociol Psychology of Prejudice (New 
York: Wiley-Interscience, 1973), a systematic 
theoretical review and propositional in- 
ventory, concluding that all scientific knowl- 
edge on the social psychology of prejudice 
can be covered in 22 principles that represent 
a new paradigm; John Harding et al. 
“Prejudice and Ethnic Relations,” in Gardner 
Lindzey and Elliot Aronson, eds., The 
Handbook of Social Psychology (Reading: 
Addison-Wesley, 1969), pp. 1-77; James M. 
Jones, Prejudice and Racism (Reading: Ad- 
dison-Wesley, 1972); Marvin Karlins, Thomas 
L. Coffman, and Gary Walters, “On the Fading 
of Social Stereotypes: Studies in Three 
Generations of College Students,” Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, Sep- 
tember 1969, pp. 1~16; John C. Leggett, 
Class, Race, and Labor: Working Class 
Consciousness in Detroit (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968); Gary T. Marx, 
Protest and Prejudice: A Study of Belief in 
the Black Community, rev. ed. (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1969), a review of al] the 
major national surveys of black attitudes, 
concluding that the majority of blacks be- 
lieve their intergroup status has improved, 
that moderates like Roy Wilkins and Thurgood 
Marshall have had the widest support as 
leaders, and that the most commonly desired 
goal among blacks has been equality through 
integration. The study analyzes the social, 
demographic and psychological correlates of 
black response to the civil rights movement, 
and black attitudes toward Jewish and Gentile 
whites. Interviews were conducted on a na- 
tional non-Southern metropolitan area sample 
supplemented by special samples in Atlanta, 
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prejudice and discrimination, often 
consolidated under the rubric of rac- 
ism, were scrutinized voluminously 
and relentlessly during 1968- 
1973, often with fresh insights.*4 


Birmingham, New York and Chicago; Milton 
Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1968); Howard Schu- 
man and Barry Gruenberg, “The Impact of 
City on Racial Attitudes,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, September 1970, pp. 
913-261; Howard Schuman and Joan M. 
Converse, “The Effects of Black and White 
Interviewers on Black Responses in 1968,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring 197], 
pp. 44-68; Gertrude J. Selznick and Stephen 
Steinberg, The Tenacity of Prejudice: Anti- 
Semitism in Contemporary Life (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1969); Henry Tajfel, 
“Cognitive Aspects of Prejudice,” Journal of 
Social Issues, Autumn 1969, pp. 79-97. 
Julius Trubowitz, Changing the Racial 
Attitudes of Children: The Effects of an 
Activity Group Program in New York City 
Schools (New York: Praeger, 1969); Lyle 
G. Warner and Rutledge M. Dennis, “Prej- 
udice Vs. Discrimination: An Empirical Ex- 
ample and Theoretical Extension,” Social 
Forces, June 1970, pp. 473-484; Theodore 
Weissbach and John Briggam, eds., Racial 
Attitudes in America: Analyses and Findings 
of Social Psychology (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1972). 

31. Contemporary and historical racism, the 
most striking form ofintergroup prejudice and 
discrimination, was analyzed in Robert 
Blauner, Racial Oppression in America (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1972); Peter J. 
Burke, “Scapegoating: An Alternative to Role 
Differentiation,” Sociometry, June 1969, pp. 
159-168; Richard M. Burkey, Racial Dis- 
crimination and Public Policy in the United 
States (Lexington: D. C. Heath, 1971); 
Haywood Burns, “Can a Black Man Get a 
Fair Trial in this- Country?” New York 
Times Magazine, 12 July 1970, pp. 46ff; 
Keith K. Cox, “Changes in Stereotyping of 
Negroes and Whites in Magazine Advertise- 
ments,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 
1969-1970, pp. 603-606; Robert L. Crain 
and Carol Sachs Weisman, Discrimination, 
Personality and Achievement (New York: 
Seminar Press, 1972), an in-depth study of 
the impact of discrimination on the personality 
and achievement levels of Northern blacks 
attending integrated schools. In analyzing 
measures of personal achievement such as 
educational attainment, job success and 
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marital stability, the study developed as 
intervening variables several measures of 
personality— self-esteem, internal control and 
internalization of aggression; Roger Daniels 
and Harry H. L. Kitano, American Racism 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970); 
Roger Daniels, The Politics of Prejudice: 
The Anti-Japanese Movement in California 
and the Struggle for Japanese Exclusion 
(New York: Atheneum, 1970); Raymond S. 
Franklin and Solomon Resnik, The Political 
Economy of Racism (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1973), an exploration of 
the nature of contemporary racism against 
black Americans on the basic assumption 
that the specifics of black victimization 
cannot be understood unless they are viewed 
as an outgrowth of general forces in American 
society, some of which are independent 
of the particular factors that characterize 
the black community. It is the interplay 
between the general economic and political 
forces and the specific forces within the 
black community which needs to be under- 
stood in dynamic terms, not one or the other 
separately. This leads to discussions of the 
historic legacy of racism, the economics of 
discrimination, the black ghetto, -class-race- 
ethnic divisions, various manifestations of 
black nationalism in relation to the American 
political system, broad economic policy 
considerations and strategies for change; 
Murray Friedman, “Is White Racism the 
Problem? Commentary 47 (January 1969), 
pp. 61-65; Marcel L. Goldschmid, ed., 
Black Americans and White Racism (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970), 
composed largely of research articles on a 
wide range of topics such as identity and 
personality, family and child development, 
intellectual performance and achievement, 
prejudice and discrimination, and militancy 
and violence; Paul Good, “The Bricks and 
Mortar of Racism,” New York Times Maga- 
zine 21 May 1972, pp. 24ff; Arnold Hano, 
“Can Archie Bunker Give Bigotry a Bad 
Name?’ New York Times Magazine, 12 March 
1972, pp. 32ff.; Rose Helper, Racial Policies 
and Practices of Real Estate Brokers (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1969); Winthrop D. Jordan, White Over Black 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1968); Louis L. Knowles and Kenneth 
Prewitt, eds., Institutional Racism in Amer- 
ica (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1969),an 
analysis of the ways racism is perpetuated 
politically, educationally, ecologically, and 
in the administration of justice, pursuing the 
theme of the Kerner report that white rac- 
ism is the root of interracial conflict; Arthur 
J. Lelyveld, “The Archie Bunker Syndrome,” 
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For example, Tajfel claimed that 
too much weight had been given to 
the affective component of prej- 
udice, and not enough to its cognitive 
or rational aspects which give order 
and coherence to a complex situa- 
tion and often help in the defense 
of some value.” 

Another proposed correction in 
the conceptualization of prejudice 
was with reference to its allegedly 
low potential for modifiability. Ac- 
cording to Hyman, its unmodifi- 
ability is exaggerated, for it is 
related to life experiences that 
are subject to drastic reorganiza- 
tion. Although we do not fully 


Congress Bi-Weekly, 28 April 1972, pp. 
20-21; Michael Reich, “The Economics of. 
Racism,” in David M. Gordon, ed., Problems 
in Political Economy (Lexington: D. C. Heath, 
1971), pp. 107-113; H. Shelton Smith, In 
His Image But ... Racism in Southern 
Religion, 1780-1910 (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1972); Melvin Steinfield, Cracks 
in the Melting Pot: Racism and Discrimi- 
nation (Beverly Hills: Glencoe Press, 1970); 
Robert W. Terry, For Whites Only (Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans, 1970); Alex- 
ander Thomas and Samuel Sillen, Racism and 
Psychiatry (New York: Bruhnel Mazel, 1972), 
a review and critical probing of the racism 
which permeates psychiatry, also applicable 
to the racist assumptions upon which soci- 
ology allegedly rests; Piri Thomas, Down 
These Mean Streets (New York: Signet Books, 
1968); Lester C. Thurow, Poverty and Dis- 
crimination (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1969); Ernest Works, “Types of 
Racial Discrimination,” Phylon, Fall 1969, 
pp. 223-233; Samuel F. Yette, The Choice: 
The Issue of Black Survival in America 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1971), a 
forecast that anti-black hostility in its most 
virulent form may eventually be white Amer- 
ica’s way of solving its race crisis. The 
combination of obsolescence by technology of 
American blacks and their determination to 
fight for their rights, it is argued, could 
provide some whites with an adequate 
rationale for black extinction. 

32. Tajfel, “Cognitive Aspects of Prej- 
udice,” pp. 79-97. 

33. Herbert Hyman, “Social Psychology 
and Race Relations,” in Katz and Gurin, 
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understand the socialization and 
communication processes by which 
such attitudinal modification takes 
place, the unthinkable of an earlier 
decade has become thinkable, per- 
haps “through the socialization of 
the young into a new pattern by 
parents who have been forced to 
regard the previously unthinkable 
as the commonplace of the future 
that their children will be facing.” 
That is, most studies of the socializa- 
tion process do not deal with a 
model of dynamic society. Gradually 
we are beginning to learn how 
parents respond to the prospect 
that their children will live in a 
world significantly different from 
their own. There is some-evidence 
that prejudiced parents maintain 
their own prejudices and simul- 
taneously prepare their children for 
a world they know is coming but 
do not welcome. . 
Attitudes alone are insufficient to 
predict behavior, but what are the 
conditions that shape the possible 
relationships between prejudiced 
and unprejudiced attitudes and dis- 
criminatory and nondiscriminatory 
behavior? Warner and Dennis shed 
some research light on this problem 
by including eight items measuring 
anti-black prejudice in a lengthy 
questionnaire administered to sev- 
eral hundred college freshmen.* 
After an interval of two months, the 
majority of these respondents were 
asked to indicate whether they 
would engage in various interracial 
activities under each of the possible 
combinations of high and low “social 
distance’ from black participants, 


Race and the Social Sciences, pp. 3-48; 
see also, Simpson and Yinger, Racial and 
Cultural Minorities, p. 24. 

34. Warner and Dennis, “Prejudice vs. 
Discrimination,’ pp. 473-484. See also, 
Simpson and Yinger, Racial and Cultural 
Minorities, p. 28. 
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and high and low “social con- 
straint” (degree of the visibility of 
the action to others). The findings 
showed that both those high and 
those low in prejudice were in- 
consistent under some conditions. 
That is, those low in prejudice 
appeared to be uninfluenced by the 
degree of social constraint, but they 
were more likely to discriminate 
if they perceived the outgroup 
blacks with whom they interacted 
as lower in status. But those high 
in prejudice were far more affected 
by the level of social constraint, 
for high constraint maximized the 
likelihood that they would discrimin- 
ate. 

What is the essence of social 
discrimination? Yinger pointed out 
that there are some who say that 
in discriminating they are “nicely 
distinguishing,” while others deny 
this, claiming that discrimination 
draws “an unfair and injurious dis- 
tinction.” In other words, discrim- 
ination tends to be supported by 
secondary, if not primary, norms and 
by significant subgroups. Thereby it 
becomes the vehicle of intergroup, 
and not simply interpersonal, con- 
flict. 

What differences, if any, are there 
in the discriminatory processes of 
dominant and minority groups? In 
the ability of blacks and whites to 
discriminate skin color, Masling 
hypothesized that: (1) blacks have 
more words to describe skin color 
than do whites; (2) blacks are more 
consistent in discriminating between 
various hues than are whites; and (3) 
blacks agree more consistently in 
judging skin color than do whites .3® 


35. J. Milton Yinger, “Prejudice: Social 
Discrimination,” International Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1968), pp. 448-451. 

' 36. Joseph Masling, “Ability of Negroes 
and Whites to Discriminate Skin Color,” 
summarized in Melvin M. Tumin, ed., Re- 
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Eight pictures of blacks and an equal 
number of pictures of whites were 
presented to subjects who were 
asked to rank the pictures on dark- 
ness of skin color, intelligence and 
attractiveness.*”? Although the data 
indicated that whites used more 
words to describe all the variables, 
blacks used relatively more to de- 
scribe skin color; blacks were more 
likely to rank white faces as at- 
tractive than vice versa, and there 
were no interracial differences on 
intrasubject or intragroup con- 
sistency in judging skin color. 

In seeking to determine the rank 
order of discrimination and its rele- 
vance to civil rights priorities, Wilson 
hypothesized that: (1) those prac- 
tices which whites want most to 
continue, blacks care least about 
eliminating; (2) those practices 
which blacks want most to eliminate, 
white care least about continuing; 
and (3) each race can predict the 
rank order of the other. Analysis 
of the findings of a questionnaire 
containing a rank order section ad- 
ministered to black and white col- 
lege students in Alabama showed 
confirmation of the first two hy- 
potheses, whereas the third was 
confirmed only for whites estimat- 
ing black preferences.*® 


BLACK STRUGGLE FOR IDENTITY, 
POWER AND EQUALITY 


Both current events and the 
scholarly literature on American 


search Annual on Intergroup Relations- 
1970 (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1970), 
p. 31. 

37. The 48 sujects were evenly divided in 
race and sex, and half were 8 to 10 years 
of age, whereas the other half were 15 to 18 
_ years old. 

38. Wamer Wilson, “The Rank Order of 
Discrimination and its Relevance to Civil 
Rights Priorities,” summarized in Tumin, Re- 
search Annual on Intergroup Relations 
(1970), p. 55. 
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minority and race relations during 
1968-1973 were dominated by 
the blacks and their struggle for 
identity and power, with some time 
lag inevitably characterizing the 
literature.*® 


39. The following is a sample of the 
prolific social science literature on general 
and miscellaneous aspects of American black 
life during this period: Nicholas Alex, Black 
in Blue: A Study of the Negro Policeman 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1969); 
Alan A. Altshuler, Community Control: The 
Black Demand for Participation in Large 
American Cities (New York: Pegasus, 1970); 
Pasel L. Alves, Jr., “The Urban Scene: Hous- 
ing and Poverty,” in Patricia W. Romero, 
ed., In Black America (New York: United, 
1969), pp. 235-237; Nancy L. Arnez and 
Clara: B. Anthony, “Contemporary Negro 
Humor as Social Satire,” Phylon, Winter 
1968, pp. 339-346; Joel D. Auerbach and 
Jack L. Walker, “The Meanings of Black 
Power: A Comparison of White and Black 
Interpretations of a Political Slogan,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Reivew, June 1970, 
pp. 367-388; Ronald W. Bailey, ed., Black 
Business Enterprise (New York: Basic Books, 
1971); Floyd B. Barbour, ed., The Black 
Power Revolt (New York: Porter Sargent, 
1968); Floyd B. Barbour, ed., The Black 
Seventies (New York: Porter Sargent, 1970); 
Earl E. Baughman, Black Americans: A 
Psychological Analysis (New York: Academic 
Press, 1971); David H. Bayley and Harold 
Mendelsohn, Minorities and the Police: 
Confrontation in America (New York: Free 
Press, 1969); Inge Powell Bell, Core and the 
Strategy of Non-Violence (New York: Random 
House, 1968); Andrew Billingsley, Black 
Families in White America (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968); Robert 
Blauner, “Internal Colonialism and Ghetto 
Revolt,” Social Problems, Spring 1969, pp. 
393-408; Robert O. Blood and Donald M. 
Wolfe, “Negro-White Differences in Blue 
Collar Marriages in a Northem Metropolis,” 
Social Forces, September 1969, pp. 59-64; 
Wilbur E. Bock, “The Decline of the Negro 
Clergy: Changes in Formal Religious Leader- 
ship in the United States in the Twentieth 
Century,” Phylon, Spring 1968 pp. 48-64; 
Wilbur E. Bock, “Farmer's Daughter Effect: 
The Case of the Negro Female Professionals,” 
Phylon, Spring 1969, pp. 17-26; David 
Boesel et al., “White Institutions and Black 
Rage,” Trans-Action, March 1969, pp. 24- 
31; Donald Bogle, Toms, Coons, Mulattoes, 
Mammies, and Bucks: An Interpretive His- 
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tory of Blacks in American Films (New 
York: Viking, 1973); Julian Bond, A Time to 
Speak, A Time to Act (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1972); John H. Bracey, Jr., August 
Meier, and Elliot Rudwick, eds., The Black 
Sociologists: The First Half-Century (Bel- 
mont, Calif: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
1971); Clifton F. Brown, “Black Religion- 
1968,” in Patricia W. Romero, ed., In Black 
America (New York: United, 1969), pp. 345- 
354; Robert S. Browne, “The Case for Two 
Americas—One Black, One White,” New York 
Times Magazine, 11 August 1968, pp. 12ff., 
Albert B. Clease, Jr., Black Messiah (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1968); Johnnie 
Daniel, “Negro Political Behavior and Com- 
munity Political and Socioeconomic Structural 
Factors,” Social Forces, March 1969, pp. 
274-280; John Z. DeLorean, “The Problem,” 
in William F. Haddad and G. Douglas Pugh, 
eds., Black Economic Development (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969), pp. 
10tf., Elton C. Fax, “The American Negro 
Artist,” in Patricia W. Romero, ed., In Black 
America (New York: United, 1969), pp. 273- 
292; Nathan Glazer, “The Negro’s Stake in 
America’s Future,” New York Times Mag- 
azine, 22 September 1968, pp. 30ff.; Marcel 
L. Goldschmid, ed., Black Americans and 
White Racism (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1970); Herbert J. Greenwald 
and Don B. Oppenheim, “Reported Mag- 
nitude of Self-Misidentification among 
Negro Children—an Artifact?” Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, January 
1968, pp. 49-52; Patricia Gurin et al., 
“Internal-External Control in the Motivational 
Dynamics of Negro Youth,” Journal of 
Social Issues 25 (Summer 1969), pp. 29~53; 
Patricia Gurin, “Motivation and Aspirations of 
Southern Negro College Youth,” American 
Journal of Sociology, January 1970, pp. 607~ 
631; Stanley S. Guterman, ed., Black Psyche: 
The Modal Personality Patterns of Black 
Americans (Berkeley, Calif.: Glendessary 
Press, 1972); Vincent Harding, “Black Brain 
Drain,” Columbia Forum, Winter 1968, pp. 
38-39; Robert H. Harrison and Edward H., 
Kass, “MMPI Correlates of Negro Accultura- 
tions in a Northern City,” Journal of Per- 
sonality and Social Psychology, November 
1968, pp. 262-270; Robert S. Lecky and H. 
Elliott Wright, Black Manifesto: Religion, 
Racism and Reparations (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1970); C. Erie Lincoln, ed., Is 
Anybody Listening to Black America? (New 
York: Seabury Press, 1968); Gary T. Marx, 
Protest and Prejudice: A Study of Belief in 
the Black Community, rev. ed. (New York: 
‘Harper and Row, 1969); William McCord 


Names 


One central feature of this struggle 
was the search for an appropriate 
name for people of African descent, 
involving, as it had in the past, an 
attempt to repudiate the white- 
imposed terms colored and Negro 
and to replace them by the self- 
imposed black or by the hyphenated 
variant Afro-American. While the 
mass media and militant leadership 
were increasingly employing black 
in place of Negro, one nationwide 
magazine found that the people 
themselves were somewhat reluc- 
tant to adopt these changes. In a 
random sample survey of Americans 
of African descent, asking which 
name they preferred and which 
they disliked, all four possibilities 
received 87 percent of the positive 
choices, but at the same time they 
received 78 percent of the “like 
least choices.” Negro received a 
plurality but not a majority of the 
preferences, as shown in table 4.4! 





et al., Life Styles in the Black Ghetto (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1969); John C. 
McKinney and Linda B. Bourque, “The 
Changing South: National Incorporation of a 
Region,” American Sociological Review, June 
1971, pp. 399-412; L. Paul Metzger, “Amer- 
ican Sociology and Black Assimilation: Con- 
flicting Perspectives,” American Journal of 
Sociology, January 1971, pp. 627-647; 
Herbert M. Morais, “Medicine and Health,” 
in Patricia W. Romero, ed., In Black America 
(New York: United, 1969), pp. 365-378; 
Lindsay Patterson, “The Negro in the Per- 
forming Arts,” in Patricia W. Romero, ed., In 
Black America (New York: United, 1969), 
pp. 305-316; Alphonso Pinkney, Black 
Americans (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1969); Alvin F. Poussaint and Caroly 
Q. Atkinson, “Negro Youth and Psychological 
Motivation,” Journal of Negro Education, 
Summer 1968, pp. 250ff. 

40. See, John A. Morsell, “Topics: Negro, 
Black or Afro-American?” New York Times, 
20 July 1968. 

41. See also, Simpson and Yinger, Racial 
and Cultural Minorities, pp. 32-33. For a 
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Black History and Anthropology 


New historical and anthropological 
research about blacks and their 
leadership provided another expres- 
sion of the group’s need for rein- 
terpretation and clarification of its 
identity. The revisionist view of 
Booker T. Washington in recent 
historical works illustrated this 
trend. Until the mid-1960s, Washing- 
ton was still epitomized by histor- 
ians as an Uncle Tom, or a “white 
man’s nigger,” but with the surge of 
black nationalism later in the decade, 
he came to be looked upon as a 
far more complex and respectable 
leader in the development and ulti- 
mate liberation of black Americans 
than had heretofore been imagined. 
The essence of this new view was 
that Washington was a master role- 
player, that he had often taken 
secret actions on behalf of blacks 
that contradicted his public image, 
and that his entrenchment in the 
black community had been deep 
and varied and had included ties 
with members of the northern 
educated elite as: well as with 
southern rural illiterates. However, 
. the revisionists decided that any 
more definitive conclusions con- 
cerning his role and contributions 
had to await a more careful examina- 
tion of the vast amount of material 
contained in his papers held in the 
Library of Congress. In 1972, those 
papers and two new biographical 
accounts were published, attempt- 
ing to bring out a number of facets 
of Washington’s personality that 


review of the historical shifts in name usage, 
see, Lerone Bennett, Jr., “What’s in a Name?” 
in Peter I. Rose, ed., Americans from Africa: 
Old Memories, New Moods (New York: 
Atherton, 1970). It is quite possible that a 
later survey, perhaps in 1973, would have 
revealed a marked shift in preference forblack 
over Negro. 
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TABLE 4 
NAME PREFERENCES 
LIKE MOST LIKE LEAST 
Negro 38 ll 
Colored 20 31 
Blacks 19 25 
Afro-Americans 10 11 


SOURCE: Newsweek, 30 June 1969, p. 12. 


would account for his effectiveness 
as a black leader and his historical 
role in black liberation.” 

In another new historical per- 
spective, the principal thesis was that 
a continuous and predominant fea- 
ture of the black American heritage 
has been the deprivation of op- 
portunity to engage fully and share 
equally in the determination, de- 
velopment and direction of the 
minoritys own community.* In 
large measure, the argument went, 
black people had been grossly 
under-represented among the 
leadership, even where they com- 
prised the statistical majority. At 
the same time, the most important 
generalization that emerged from a 
recent study of black life in New 
York City from the early nine- 
teenth century to the present was 
that, despite seemingly deep trans- 
formations, the essential structure of 
the black ghetto had remained re- 
markably durable.*4 There has been 

42. Arna Bontemps, Young Booker T. 
Washington’s Early Days (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1972); Louis R. Harlan (ed.), 
The Booker T. Washington Papers (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 2 Vols., 1972); 
Louis R. Harlan, Booker T. Washington: 
The Making of a Black Leader, 1856-1901 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1972). 

43. Roy Simon Bryce-Laporte, “The 
American Slave Plantation and Our Heritage 
of Communal Deprivation,” American Be- 
havioral Scientist 12, March-April 1969, 
pp. 2~8. 

44, Gilbert Osofsky, “The Enduring 
Ghetto,” Journal of American History 55 
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an unending sameness about black 
life in the metropolis over two 
centuries. 


Black Families 


Research and new interpretations 
of the role and dynamics of black 
family structure were another central 
aspect of the attempt to clarify 
black identity and living patterns in 
1968-1973.* Critical of the wide- 


(September 1968), pp. 243-255. Other black 
historical and anthropological works during 
the period included James H. Cone, “Black 
Consciousness and the Black Church: A 
Historical-Theological Interpretation,” THE 
ANNALS 380 (January 1970), pp. 49-53; 
Eugene D. Genovese, The World the Slave- 
holders Made (New York: Pantheon, 1969); 
Eugene D. Genovese, “American Slaves and 
Their History,” New York Review of Books, 
3 December 1970, pp. 34-43; Alex Haley, 
“My FurthestBack Person—The African,” 
New York Times Magazine, 16 July 1972, 
pp. 13-16; Vincent Harding, “Religion and 
Resistance among Ante-Bellum Negroes, 
1800-1860,” in August Meier and Elliott M. 
Rudwick, eds., The Making of Black America 
(New York: Atheneum, 1969), pp. 179-197; 
Bruce Jackson, ed., Wake Up Dead Man: 
Afro-American Worksongs from Texas Prisons 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972); 
Mark M. Krug, “Freedom and Racial Equality: 
A Study of ‘Revised’ High School History 
Texts,” School Review, May 1970, pp. 297- 
354; August Meier and Elliott M. Rudwick, 
eds., The Making of Black America: Essays 
in Negro Life and History (New York: 
Atheneum, 1969); Peter I. Rose, ed., 
Americans from Africa: Old Memories, New 
Moods (New York: Atherton Press, 1970); 
Peter I. Rose, ed., Americans from Africa: 
Slavery and Its Aftermath (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1970); Norman E. Whitten, 
Jr, and John F. Szwed, “Introduction: 
Negroes in the New World, Anthropologists 
Look at Afro-Americans,” Trans-Action 5 
(July-August 1968), pp. 49-56; Norman E. 
Whitten, Jr, and John F. Szwed, Afro- 
American Anthropology (New York: Free 
Fress, 1970); C. Vann Woodward, “American 
History (White Man’s Version) Needs an 
Infusion of Soul,” New York Times Magazine, 
20 April 1969, pp. 32ff. 
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Black Families in White America (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968) which 
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spread belief in matriarchy among 
blacks, some studies claimed that 
most black families are characterized 
by an equalitarian pattern in which 
neither spouse dominates, but both 
share decision making and the per- 
formance of expected tasks. Black 
families, they asserted, are not 
disorganized and disintegrating even 
when female-based, but they are 
surviving by the adaptability of 
family roles, strong kinship bonds, 
work orientation, religious orienta- 
tion and achievement orientation. 
Nevertheless, two Census Bureau 
Reports revealed that families 
headed by females, black families 
in particular, had lower incomes 
than families headed by males.* 
Approximately two-thirds of all poor 
black families were headed by fe- 
males in 1972, whereas only 33 
percent of poor white families were 


presented the viewpoint that the matricentric 
family in the black ghetto is a viable 
and constructive development and not an 
index of social disorganization as proposed 
by the controversial Moynihan Report; 
Robert B. Hill, The Strengths of Black 
Families (New York: Emerson Hall, 1972); 
Herbert H. Hyman and John Shelton Reed, 
“ “Black Matriarchy’ Reconsidered: Evidence 
from Secondary Analysis of Sample Surveys,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1969, pp. 
346-354; John H. Scanzoni, The Black 
Family in Modern Society (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1971); Robert Staples, The Black 
Family: Essays and Studies (Belmont: Wads- 
worth Publishing Co., 1971); Rita F. Stein, 
Disturbed Youth and Ethnic Family Pat- 
terns (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1971); Warren D. Ten Houten, “The 
Black Family: Myth and Reality,” Psychiatry, 
May 1970, pp. 145~173; Charles V. Willie, 
ed., The Family Life of Black People (New 
York: Charles E. Merrill, 1970); Virginia 
Heyer Young, “Family and Childhood in a 
Southern Negro Community,” American An- 
thropologist, April 1970, pp. 269-288. 

46. Money Income in 1972 of Families 
and Persons in the United States (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1973); 
Characteristics of the Low-Income Popula- 
tion: 1972 (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1973). 
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so headed that year.“ Almost 25 
million people were living on in- 
comes below the poverty level in 
the United States in 1972; more than 
8 million of these were black, with 
almost 5 million either female or 
_living ina family headed by a female. 


Black Studies and Black English 


Student unrest on American col- 
lege and university campuses during 
1968-1973 was, in a sense, a re- 
flection of upheavals in the black 
communities, one expression of 
which was the black students’ de- 
mand for black-controlled programs 
of Black Studies to help them 
develop feelings of identity and 
pride, to reform radically the al- 
legedly racist assumptions of Ameri- 
can education, and to train them in 
the philosophies and strategies that 
would ultimately lead to black liber- 
ation. 


Some academicans raised serious 
doubts that any such body of knowl- 
edge as Black Studies existed. Others 
charged that the programs would be 
highly politicized and doctrinaire 
and would be of inferior quality 
because of a shortage of scholars 
trained to teach and administer them. 
Anxiety was expressed concerning 
the proposed exclusion of white 
students and professors from the 
programs on some campuses. Black 
integrationists complained that Black 
Studies was merely a device for di- 
recting black students away from the 
traditional disciplines into a dead- 
end curriculum that would ulti- 
mately be valueless. Black academi- 
cians such as Kenneth Clark and W. 
Arthur Lewis, and organization 
leaders such as Roy Wilkins of the 


47. The federal government’s definition of 
the poverty level was $4,275 for a non-farm 
family of four. 
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NAACP, argued that voluntary 
segregation of blacks in Black Stud- 
ies programs reinforced white racism 
and relieved colleges and univer- 
sities of the obligation to integrate 
all aspects of higher education. 

Despite these objections, Harvard 
University in 1969 announced the 
establishment of a Department of 
Afro-American Studies, and shortly 
thereafter similar departments and 
programs were initiated at many 
other colleges and universities. Na- 
tionwide, a common core of subjects 
in such departments came to include 
African History, Afro-American His- 
tory, Black Literature, Psychology of 
Racism, History of Black Thought, 
Education in the Black Community, 
Afro-American Music, the Black 
Family, the Communications Media 
and the Black Community, and the 
economics of the Black Com- 
munity.* 

Similarly, the validity of so-called 
Black English was challenged as a 
distinctive dialect with African or- 
igins, worthy of at least the same 
status and scholarly concern as that 
afforded the foreign languages trans- 
planted by immigrant groups 
throughout American history.* 


48. Ernest Dunbar, “The Black Studies 
Thing,” New York Times Magazine, 6 April 
1969, pp. 25ff; Anne-Marie Henshel and 
Richard L. Henshel, “Black Studies Pro- 
grams: Promise and Pitfalls,’ Journal of 
Negro Education, Fall 1969, pp. 4248; 
Martin Kilson, “The Black Experience at 
Harvard,” New York Times Magazine, 2 
September 1973, pp. 14ff., Armstead L. Robin- 
son, Craig C. Foster, and Donald H. Ogilvie, 
eds., Black Studies in the Unitersity (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1969); Thomas 
Sowell and Ronald B. Bailey, “Opinions 
Differ on Black Studies,” Today’s Education: 
The Journal of the N.E.A., November- 
December 1973, pp. 84-88. 

49. J. L. Dillard, Black English: Its 
History and Usage in the United States 
(New York: Random House, 1972); Dorothy 
Z. Seymour, “Black English,” Intellectual - 
Digest, February 1972, pp. 78-80. 
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BLACK ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LEADERSHIP 


With the assassinations of Martin 
Luther King and Robert Kennedy in 
1968, the black- and white-spon- 
sored civil rights and integrationist 
movements of the 1960s and the 
central philosophy of nonviolent 
social change were severely dis- 
rupted, if not destroyed. Some major 
organizations, such as the Congress 
of Racial Equality and the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, abandoned integration for black 
nationalism and excluded white 
membership, thereby provoking fric- 
tions with other organizations that 
remained integrated, namely the 
Urban League and the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. New organizations 
were formed as the “movement” 
diverged, such as Operation PUSH 
(People United to Save Humanity) 
and the National Welfare Rights 
Organization. Some explored the 
possibility of solutions to the race 
problem in Africa, communism, or 
black capitalism.” 

Rarely investigated, however, 
were the attitudes of ordinary blacks 


50. Representative studies of black organ- 
izations and their dynamics during this period 
were Inge Powell Bell, Core and the 
Strategy of Non-Violence (New York: Random 
House, 1968); Allen J. Matusow, “From Civil 
Rights to Black Power: The Case of SNCC 
1960-1966,” in Barton J. Bernstein and 
Allen J. Matusow, eds., Twentieth Century 
America: Recent Interpretations (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1969), pp. 531- 
536; Guichard Parris and Lester Brooks, 
Blacks in the City: A History of the Urban 
League (Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 
1971); Alphonso Pinkney, The Committed: 
White Activists in the Civil Rights Move- 
ment (New Haven: College and University 
Press, 1968); Elliott M. Rudwick and August 
Meier, “Organizational Structure and Goal 
Succession: A Comparative Analysis of the 
NAACP and CORE, 1964—1968,” Social 
Science Quarterly, June 1970, pp. 9—24. 
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toward the strategy and attractive- 
ness of these organizations. In one 
such research project with this focus, 
all 90 adults of the black popula- 
tion of a New England industrial 
city were interviewed concerning 
their attitudes toward protest strat- 
egies and organizations.*! The fol- 
lowing three hypotheses were 
tested: (1) persons who manifest 
positive group identification will 
respond more favorably toward pro- 
test strategies and participate more 
frequently in organized protest than 
will persons lacking such manifesta- 
tion; (2) lower and working class 
blacks are more likely than are mid- 
dle class and upper class blacks to 
respond favorably to protest strate- 
gies and to participate in protest 
organizations; and (3) black percep- 
tion of white attitudes as anti-black 
will lead to more favorable response 
to protest strategies and to greater 
participation in organized protest 
than will black perception of white 
attitudes as sympathetic. While the 
findings supported all these hypoth- 
eses in the predicted direction, only 
the first hypothesis received statisti- 
cally significant support. The majority 
of the respondents viewed the use 
of violence against whites as a legit- 
imate response to provocation and 
violence directed against persons 
and property in the black community. 

“Black power” became the new 
militant slogan during 1968-1973, 
popularized by a new, young set of 
American black leaders— Stokely 
Carmichael, H. Rap Brown, Eldridge 
Cleaver, Bobby Seale and Huey P. 
Newton—and new organizations 
such as the Black Panther Party, 
the Black Muslims, the Black Work- 


51. C. Robert Friedman, “Attitudes toward 
Protest Strategy and Participation in Protest 
Groups among Negro Americans,” sum- 
marized in Tumin, Research Annual on 
Intergroup Relations (1970), p. 20. 
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ers Congress, the Revolutionary 
Action Movement, and black profes- 
sionals’ caucuses. They created an 
image of society in which blacks, 
especially students and workers, 
represented a reservoir of mass 
revolutionary potential who would 
sharpen their collective political 
consciousness and apply black solu- 
tions to social problems that cut 


across racial lines. The “new 


52. See, for example, Julian Bond, A Time 
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Schuster, 1972); John H. Bracey, Jr., August 
Meier, and Elliott Rudwick, eds., Black 
Nationalism in America (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1970); H. Rap Brown, Die 
Nigger, Die! (New York: Dial Press, 1969); 
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in Floyd B. Barbour, ed., The Black Power 
Revolt (New York: Porter Sargent, 1968), 
pp. 61-71; Stokely Carmichael and Charles 
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Community (New York: Random House, 
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Franklin, “The Political Economy of Black 
Power,” Social Problems, Winter 1969, pp. 
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Race 9 (1968), pp. 453-465; Joseph C. 
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Negro Pluralism (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1968); James 8. House and Robert 
D. Fischer, “Authoritarianism, Age and Black 
Militancy,” Sociometry, June 1971, pp. 174~ 
197; Herbert C. Kelman, “A Social-Psy- 
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Protest Movements,” Psychiatry, May 1970, 
pp. 224-246; John D. Killens, “The Writer 
and Black Liberation,” in Patricia W. Romero, 
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Princeton Quarterly, Spring 1969, pp. Off. 
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ghetto man,’ according to recent 
empirical studies, is a black militant 
who is committed to the removal of 
traditional racial restraints by open 
confrontation and, if necessary, vio- 
lence. He is very different in his 
actions and sympathies from the 
Negro of the past and from the 
white ghetto dwellers of an earlier 
era, and his characteristics are sel- 
dom recognized and understood by 
most white Americans. 

Caplan found an unusual degree 
of regularity and basic coherence 
in the findings of the 24 empirical 
studies he reviewed, most of which 
had been published since 1968, 
despite the fact that they were 
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November 1971, pp. 23~25; Charles Thomas, 
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Black Nationalism,” Black Scholar, Decem- 
ber 1969, pp. 18-27; Ralph H. Turner, 
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Sociological Review 34 (December 1969), 
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Beacon Press, 1969); Mel Watkins, “The 
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carried out in different regions by 
different researchers utilizing var- 
ious methodologies. This consensus 
led him to draw the following five 
conclusions about the black militant 
and his behavior: 


1. Militancy represents a con- 
siderable ghetto force, its sup- 
port approaching normative 
proportions. 

2. The militant seeks practical 
responses to arbitrary institu- 
tional constraints and preemp- 
tions that deny him the same 
opportunities as the white ma- 
jority. He is the better edu- 
cated but underemployed, the 
politically disaffected but not 
the politically alienated. 

3. Militants must be taken seri- 
ously and are not simply treated 
as troublemakers. 

4, White racism is a root issue, 
but its presence for more than 
300 years suggests that the 
search for the etiology of con- 
temporary black militancy 
should be more contemporan- 
eous, such as rising expecta- 
tions without commensurate 
improvement in opportunities. 
Black militants have changed 
their self-perception, abandon- 
ing the traditional stereotypes 
that made nonachievement and 
passive adaptation so natural, 
and replacing them with black 
consciousness, pride and po- 
tency. Militancy is caused by 
this new self-image and the 
attempt to recreate blacks so- 
cially in ways that are com- 
mensurate with this new image. 
It will continue as long as the 
blacks’ political, social and 
economic statuses are not 
aligned with their new, in- 
tensifying sense of potency. 
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5. Militants are interested in im- 
proving their status and not 
interested in the glorification of 
violence; they are not rebelling 
against the system itself so 
much as they oppose the in- 
equities and contradictions of 
the system. 


BLACK-WHITE STRATIFICATION: 
AN OBDURATE SOCIAL 
PHENOMENON 


This suggests another major focus 
of scholarly and research interest in 
black-white relations during 1968- 
1973: the persistent and tenacious 
influence of the old caste system 
in stratifying the two groups psy- 
chologically, socially and econom- 
ically, and prolonging the inequities 
which the black struggle for equality 
sought to eradicate. Thus, in a 
major critical review of recent com- 
parative studies of black and white 
Americans, scholars and researchers 
in anthropology, psychology, lin- 
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ferential Trends,” (see footnote 25). 
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guistics, sociology, psychiatry and 
political science concentrated on the 
findings during 1966-1971.°° Their 
topics covered black-white differ- 
ences in language abilities, intel- 
lectual functioning, temperament, 
self-control, attitudes and educa- 
tional attainment; the extent and 
effects of school desegregation, oc- 
cupational aspirations, opportunities 
and barriers; and family organiza- 
tion and ideology, mental health and 
illness, crime and political behavior. 

A typical building-block of this 
perspective on persistent black- 
white stratification was a study of a 
medium-sized industrial community 
in Michigan showing blacks as 
significantly less likely than whites 
to see America as a land of 
opportunity, or to believe that voting 
influences governmental action.’ 
Similarly, Goldman’s utilization of 
data gathered in a nationwide poll 
of nearly 1,000 black Americans in 
1969 led to the conviction that 
white commitment to black aspira- 
tions for equality diminished con- 
siderably in the late 1960s.58 This 
had a strong bearing on the grow- 
ing pessimism many blacks, par- 
ticularly young urban blacks, were 
beginning to express. The author 
was thus moved to conclude that 
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“the two Americas were separate and 
alien when the decade of the 1960's 
began. They were farther apart still 
when it ended.’’*9 

Much of this stratification, psy- 
chologically speaking, clearly was 
founded upon the disparity, so- 
cially and economically, between 
black aspiration and black achieve- 
ment. High hopes by blacks for 
improvement in their occupational 
and employment statuses, with cor- 
responding upward mobility in in- 
comes, were not commensurate with 
their actual progress during the 
‘years 1968-1973. For example, 
while the federal government and 
some financial institutions gave 
limited support, black business oper- 
ations did not show much promise. 


59. Goldman, Report from Black America, 
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When some sociologists tested Oscar 
Lewis’ hypothesis that there is a 
culture of poverty—a unitary phe- 
nomenon that is essentially the same 
among the poor of all racial and 
ethnic groups—they found that the 
attitudes of the poor toward depend- 
ency, familism, fatalism, social al- 
ienation, and the value of work 
varied with groups such as the 
blacks, Chicanos and Anglos of 
California.“ 

Residential black ghettos and dis- 
crimination against blacks in housing 
persisted despite anti-discrimination 
or “‘fair-housing” municipal, state and 
federal laws in the purchase and 
rentals of homes and apartments, 
and “scattersite” policies, such as 
in the much-publicized case of the 
Forest Hills low income housing 
project. In the practice known as 
“steering,” for example, real 
estate brokers often discouraged 
blacks from buying homes in certain 
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areas or failed to encourage them as 
they would prospective white buy- 
ers. In Forest Hills, white Jewish 
property owners and apartment 
owners and dwellers resisted the 
influx of low income blacks in 
their neighborhood on the grounds 
that a low income residential in- 
vasion would depreciate the value 
of their property, increase local 


crime and drug addiction, and in-’ 


tensify the public schools’ prob- 
lems.® 

Two historical works during this 
period underscored the enduring 
nature of ghetto stratification. The 
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most important generalization that 
came out of Osofsky’s study of black 
life in New York City from the 
early nineteenth century to the 
present was that, despite seeming 
transformations, the essential struc- 
ture and nature of the black ghetto 
had remained remarkably durable 
since the demise of slavery in the 
North. An unending and tragic 
sameness about black residential 
patterns in the metropolis permeated 
the two centuries. Goldfield and 
Lane’s study, employing a nation- 
wide perspective, came to the same 
conclusion: the ghetto evolved but 
remained a continuing phenomenon 
spanning almost two centuries of 
American history.® 
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Research on political stratifica- 
tion was another inevitable conse- 
quence of the obduracy of black- 
white social stratification during 
1968-1973. It strongly suggested 
that, with socio-economic differ- 
ences held constant, blacks were 
more disaffected and active polit- 
ically than their white counterparts. 
One interesting question faced in this 
research was whether such differ- 
ences in political orientation be- 
tween blacks and whites is found 
among children as well as adults. 
The findings demonstrated convinc- 
ingly that such differences actually 
exist not only among teenagers, 
but also among very young chil- 
dren. For example, Orum and Cohen 
found that among children between 
nine and eleven years of age, the 
blacks were consistently more cyn- 
ical and informed politically than 
were the white juveniles.™ 
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In crime involvement and the 
administration of law enforcement, 
racial differentials were another 
expression of continuing caste 
stratification. As in the past, re- 
search showed that blacks were 
consistently arrested, adjudicated 
and punitively sanctioned dispropor- 
tionately more than were whites. 
White police were found to share 
not only general white prejudice 
but, because of recruitment from low 
status levels, were also apt to be 
drawn from those segments of the 
white population where the salience 
of white prejudice was highest. 
Black policemen were found to be 
less secure and under pressure to 
conform to white police practices.“ 

The persistence of black-white 
stratification during 1968-1973, in 
the face of rising expectations by 
blacks with their inevitable frustra- 
tions, reinforced tensions that had 
erupted earlier in the 1960s i 
violence and intergroup riots both 
within black ghettos and in the 


interstitial areas separating the two- 


groups. Research during this period 
revealed that in a comparison of 
whites who had previously been 
friendly with blacks and those who 
had not, the former were less 
critical of the riots and more likely 
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to explain its occurrence as the 


blacks did.® 


EDUCATIONAL INEQUALITY AND 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
DIFFERENTIALS 


Renewals of two early intellectual 
controversies about black-white 
stratification erupted during the 
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years 1968-1973. One was provoked 
by the publication of a massive 
research study of educational in- 
equality by Christopher Jencks and 
seven of his Harvard colleagues.® 
The issue of home versus school— 
that the family background of young 
people may be more significantly 
related to their academic achieve- 
ment than anything the schools can 
do—-had stirred much controversy 
since the Coleman Report was 
published in 1966.8 The inference 
that many had drawn from Cole- 
man’s work was that it is futile to 
invest more money in schools until 
the culture gap between the af- 
fluent and the poor, or between 
blacks and whites, had been reduced. 

The Jencks study conclusions 
were that there is no evidence that: 
(1) school reform can be expected 
to bring about significant social 
changes outside the schools; (2) that 
success in work has much relation 
to cognitive skills, grades and the 
measurement of intelligence; or (3) 
that, in any case, schools have 
serious effects in reducing cognitive 
inequality or improving the intel- 
ligence quotient. Students who test 
well at the start tend to test well 
at the end. Their improvement is 
statistically predictable whatever in- 
dividual variations there may be, 
and whatever schools they may at- 
tend. 

As an important but overlooked 
consolation to educators who other- 
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wise might have surmised that 
Jencks’ finding devaluated all educa- 
tion; the evidence did not suggest 
that school is irrelevant to chil- 
dren’s development, only that the 
kind of school seemed to induce 
less variation in development than 
had heretofore been assumed. By 
and large, American schools are 
fairly uniform in their programs 
and pedagogical methodology. 

In short, Jencks suggested that 
inequality in the schools is not a 
major cause of economic stratifica- 
tion among adults. He and his 
colleagues concluded that if Amer- 
ican society seeks to eliminate the 
poverty of blacks and other indigent 
groups, it will have to make funda- 
mental revisions in American eco- 
nomic and family institutions rather 
than ask the schools to solve. a 
problem for which they are largely 
unsuited. 

As in the case of the earlier 
Coleman report, some people de- 
cided. to use this conclusion of 
Jencks to justify limiting educa- 
tional expenditures and abandoning 
efforts at desegregation for reasons 
that were easily understandable. 
Real income had grown very little 
in recent years and taxpayers were 
reluctant to tolerate increases in 
school taxes. The courts had begun 
to define school integration as re- 
quiring not only the admission of 
black children to traditionally white 
schools, but the reverse as well-— 
assigning white children to schools 
in black neighborhoods, thereby 
upsetting many parents. Politicians 
and school boards were unwilling to 


oppose this mood. Jencks explained, 


” the situation as follows: 


They have seized on our research to 
justify what they want to do anyway. 
In fact, however, the research we re- 
ported does not justify cutting school ex- 
penditures, abandoning desegregation, 
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or giving up efforts at school reform. It 
has always been a mistake to assert 
that equality of educational opportunity 
could eliminate problems like poverty 
and injustice in America. Our research 
suggests we should. stop making such 
claims. But the fact remains that Ameri- 
can schools badly need improvement 
and this effort ought to continue.™ 
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Unlike the Jencks controversy, 
the one generated since 1969 by 
Arthur Jensen, Hans Eysenck, Rich- 
ard Herrmstein and William Shock- 
ley did not stem from empirical 
research on their part and policy 
inferences drawn unjustifiably by 
others. It came from their theory— 
based on statistical inferences from 
other researchers’ tests for aptitude, 
achievement and intelligence—that 
blacks are genetically endowed with 
less intelligence than whites and can 
only derive limited benefits from 
conventional education and com- 
pensatory programs such as .Head 
Start, and from the critical reac- 
tion against the theory attacking it 
as a revival of racist philosophy 
and doctrine. 

Jensen never subsequently de- 
nied his assertion that “there are 
intelligence genes, which are found 
in populations in different propor- 
tions, somewhat like the distribution 
of blood types. The number of 
intelligence genes seems to be 
lower, overall, in the black popula- 
tion than in the white.” Nor did 
Shockley later disavow his thesis 
that “nature has color coded groups 
of individuals so that statistically 
reliable predictions of their adapt- 
ability to intellectually rewarding 
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and effective lives can easily be 
made and profitably used by the 
pragmatic man on the street.” 
Eysenck gave a qualified but dis- 
tinctly affirmative answer to the 
question as to whether race affects 
intelligence. While the average 
white American’s intelligence quo- 
tient (1.Q.) is 100, he pointed out, 
that of the average black American 
is only 85. Although many scientists 
have argued that the reasons for this 
differential are environmental, 
Eysenck’s: argument was that they 
are largely genetic.” 

Much of this I.Q. controversy 
revolved about the validity of the 
tests employed as a measure of 
black-white differentials and as an 
indicator of genetic endowment. 
Although most comparative black- 
white scores have demonstrated a 
lower median score for blacks, they 
also point to a wide, overlapping 
range in the score distribution. 
Many critics of the Jensen theory 
also stressed that the high levels of 
actual achievement manifested by 
some blacks undermined the claim 
that the race is categorically and 
genetically inferior in intelligence. 
The test scores, they argued, are not 
socially meaningful and appear to 
have no independent relation to 
occupational success. Other critics 
contended that the methodological 
problems . involved, as well as the 
noncomparability of different sam- 
ples, made any resolution of the 
race and intelligence question 
impossible.” 
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POLICIES AND PROGRAMS OF 
INTERVENTION TO ACHIEVE 
EQUALITY 


In the years 1968-1973, there was 
an intensification of earlier policies 
and programs and the development 
of new ones by private and public 
welfare agencies, as well as all 
levels of government, to intervene 
and accelerate the achievement of 
equality, especially in education 
and employment, by subordinate 
racial and ethnic groups and quasi- 
minority women. Although these 
policies and programs were de- 
signed to intervene on behalf of the 
most hard-pressed groups—the 
blacks, American Indians, Hispanics 
and Asian Americans—their major 
focus was on black-white stratifica- 
tion. 


Early childhood intervention 


Research and literature on the 
efficacy of early childhood inter- 
vention programs, such as the educa- 
tional “Operation Head Start,” were 
prolific during this period, indicating 
that the goals of the programs were 
frequently unrealistic, at best, and, at 
worst, ethnocentric and racist. Ac- 
cording to one overview of the 
literature on early childhood inter- 
vention, the modest accomplishment 
of the program reflected the ethno- 
centrism of methodologies and 
theories which do not give credence 
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to the cognitive, intellectual skills 
of minority children.“ The social 
pathology model, for example, was 
criticized for having allegedly led to 
an educational program to prevent 
deficits that were actually non- 
existent. A research program was 
needed to discover the different, 
not pathological, forms of black 
behavior. Then an educational pro- 
gram could have been created that 
utilized children’s behavior as a 
means of furthering their accultura- 
tion to the main stream while retain- 
ing their distinctive ethnic identity 
and cultural heritage. 


Integration of schools and 
neighborhoods 


Integration as a process in 1968- 
1973 was still frequently confused 
with desegregation. Since 1954, 
American society had largely 


_ achieved desegregation by legally 


abolishing the forced separation of 
the races. However, planned inte- 
gration—the deliberate drawing to- 
gether of ethnic and racial groups 
into a balanced whole on an equal, 
proportionate basis of participation in 
housing, employment, schooling and 
other institutional contexts—re- 
mained elusive during 1968-1973. 
Thousands of neighborhoods and 
classrooms throughout the nation, 
for example, were still not inte- 
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grated in 1973. Many schools, in fact, 
maintained segregation patterns 
within officially desegregated sys- 
tems. Despite the Supreme Court's 
1954 mandate to desegregate schools, 
educational systems continued to 
restrict opportunities for blacks and 
other minorities. 

The major trends in school inte- 
gration litigation included the dis- 
establishment of legally required 
dual school systems in the South 
and programs to abolish de facto 
segregation in Northern metropolitan 
areas. In the South, court orders 
as well as integration plans by the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare led to the dismantling 
of dual systems. School districts, 
under court orders, were required 
periodically to submit attendance 
and student population records to 
federal judges for scrutiny. But the 
extensive integration of public 
schools which actually took place 
in some parts of the nation be- 
tween 1966 and 1971 did not often 
result in improved educational 
achievement by minority group 
pupils, thus lending support to the 
proposition that integration alone 
does not bring upward educational 
mobility to the minority participants. 
This failure to improve may have 
been due to the dilemma that the 
two objectives—improved educa- 
tion for the minority group and 
increased interaction between them 
and whites—are irreconcilable in 
some situations. “On the first mat- 
ter,” according to Marden and 
Meyer, “the tentative conclusion of 
social science is that for black chil- 
dren to attend a predominantly mid- 
dle-class school improves their edu- 
cational achievement, especially at 
the higher grade level where the 
achievement climate set by their 
middle-class white peers is effec- 
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tive. .. . But for the beneficial 
effect to be maintained, the black 
ratio of students should be relatively 
small. Black students in classrooms 
less than half white achieve no more 
than those in all-black classrooms.” 
That the problems of school inte- 
gration were functionally interre- 
lated with those of integrating res- 
idences and neighborhoods became 
very clear in the first systematic, 
nationwide study of the number of 
neighborhoods where blacks and 
whites resided together. Its general 
conclusion was as follows: 


Thus, 81 percent of the nation’s house- 
holds remain in segregated neighbor- 
hoods, while roughly 10 percent are in 
integrated neighborhoods where Ne- 
groes represent only 3 percent or less 
of the neighborhood population. To put 
it another way, only 4 percent of the 
households in the United States are 
located in integrated neighborhoods that 
are more than 10 percent Negro. It is 
probable that a substantial number of 
white residents in the integrated neigh- 
borhoods we studied, because they are in 
the overwhelming majority, have no 
social or community-based contact with 
the few Negroes who live in their 
neighborhoods. It is even possible that 
most white residents in some of our 
integrated neighborhoods are unaware 
of the presence of any Negroes. . . 

The proportion of Negro households in 
open and moderately integrated neigh- 
borhoods will rise slowly with little 
fuss being made. In northern and west- 
ern substantially integrated neighbor- 
hoods, there will be a more rapid in- 
crease in the Negro population, but some 
of these neighborhoods will become 
resegregated. More white segregated 
neighborhoods will get their first Negro 
families, and in most cases there will be 
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no major reactions. Where there are 
strong reactions, the neighborhood will 
probably become a changing or Negro 
segregated one. Most white segregated 
neighborhoods, howeyer, will remain 
segregated for the foreseeable future." 


Another study, somewhat less am- 
bitious and comprehensive but 
nevertheless significant, suggested 
that the social situation (such as com- 
munity discriminatory practices) pro- 
vides the background for negative 
attitudes toward integration.”® Ques- 
tionnaires were distributed in Akron, 
Ohio, to a sample of 437 university 
students and their parents and peers, 
with items measuring receptivity to 
integration and the presence or ab- 
sence of specific fears and prejudices. 
Positive and negative attitudes to- 
ward five aspects of integration 
seemed to be less associated with 
prejudice than with specific fears 
reflecting prevailing community 
practices. 

By 1970, however, a nationwide 
study of a sample of 1,250 people 
representing the white adult popula- 
tion by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center found that the racial 
turbulence and tensions of the 1960s 
had not impeded the steady increase 
in the proportion of white Americans 
willing to endorse integration.®° Only 
the issues of neighborhood integra- 
tion and racial intermarriage con- 
tinued to divide white Americans 
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about equally. On the issues of 
integrated public transportation, 
parks, restaurants, hotels ànd ` 
schools, more than 70 percent of 
white adults in 1970 expressed 
integrationist responses, all greater 
than in the past. For example, where- ` 
as only two percent of Southern 
whites said they favored’ school 
integration in 1942, almost half of 
them expressed such favor in 1970. . 
Nationally, the expressed support of 
whites for integrated schools rose 
from approximately 30 percent in 
1942 to nearly 75 percent in 1970. 
Tempering the study's basically 
optimistic conclusions was its note of 
caution that attitudes are not neces- 
sarily predictive of behavior. A 
staunch integrationist may still flee 
when his neighborhood is threat- 
ened by invasion, and response to 
the interviewer may reflect what the 
white respondent thinks he ought to 
say rather than what he really be- 
lieves. Irish and German Catholics 
had a higher average score on the 
survey's integration scale than the 
average for Northern’ white Prot- . 
estants; Catholics of Souther and - 
Eastern European origin, largely 
Italian and Polish, scored -only 
slightly below Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estants. On the other hand, while 
about 30 percent of the Irish, 
German and Italians said they fa- 
vored laws forbidding racial dis- 
crimination in housing, only 17 per- 
cent of the Poles expressed such 
favor. This housing issue in the 
survey revealed some backlash evi- 
dence, for in 1963 about one-fourth 
of the white population had rejected 
the notion that “Negroes should not 
push themselves where they are not 
wanted,” whereas in 1970 only 16 
percent rejected this idea. Although 
this decline may have been a reac- 
tion to recent black militancy, it had 
not interfered with increasing sup- 
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port for specific aspects of racial 
integration. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, two 
serious problems in school integra- 
tion developed. Marden and Meyer 
viewed the first as follows: 


It grew out of the inability to provide 
racial balance within the political boun- 
daries of cities with large black popula- 
tions. Some official efforts are now being 
made to get suburban cities to permit 
the assignment of pupils in black dis- 
tricts into predominantly white schools. 
Also, the reverse is happening. Some 
smaller communities, mostly white, 
which have already combined their 
high school students into one school and 
where the black enrollments are in- 
creasing, now wish to withdraw. In 1972, 
however, the Supreme Court denied a 
Virginia community the right to remove 
their students from the consolidated 
school 8182 
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The second problem in imple- 
menting school integration grew out 
of the Jencks Study which had 
concluded that schooling was of 
little consequence in the intellectual 
development of children, even if the 
schools could be reformed to ensure 
that each child received an inte- 
grated and equally good education.™ 
While most Americans assumed that 
equalizing educational opportunity, 
such as school integration, would 
lead to greater social mobility and 
equality at the adult level, Jencks 
drew upon a wide range of surveys 
conducted since 1960 to argue that 
this view was without support. To 
achieve ethnic and other forms of 
social equality, far more funda- 
mental social and economic changes 
would be required than school re- 
form through such mechanisms as 
school integration.™ 
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Busing 


One of the most controversial 
devices to achieve racially balanced 
and integrated populations in the 
schools was initiated in the late 
1960s when federal judges in a num- 
ber of key cities ordered the use of 
busing to correct urban patterns of 
school segregation where alterna- 
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tives were unavailable. Black city 
children, it was proclaimed, must 
ride buses to schools in the outer 
ecological areas of the city and to 


the suburbs, and white children | 


must ride buses to the inner city’s 
schools. 

Bus transportation had been an 
integral part of the American educa- 
tional systems, both public and 
private, since 1919. By that year, 

e then 48 states had authorized 
public funds for school transporta- 
tion, the stated purpose of which was 
to provide students with the highest 
quality of education ‘most econom- 
ically. The controversy arose only 
when the transportation came to be 
designed to further racial integration 
in the schools. In 1972, approx- 
imately 20 million pupils, or 43 
percent of the total enrollment of 
public schools, were being regularly 
transported to school at public 
expense, requring 262,000 vehicles 
at a cost of $1.5 billion annually. 
Only 3 percent of all bused students 
were transported for the purpose of 
integration. 

While 41 percent of a nationwide 
sample of adult Americans told 
Harris survey interviewers in early 
1971 that they were unwilling to 
see school children bused for inte- 
gration in their communities, 69 
percent were unwilling by March of 
1972. Responses to a slightly dif 
ferent question about busing for ra- 
cial balance revealed that opposition 
was most intense among whites in 
the Deep South. Fifty-two percent 
of blacks favored busing for racial 
balance in 1972, and 34 percent 
opposed it. In sharp contrast, by an 
overwhelming margin of 83 percent 
to 15 percent, parents whose chil- 
dren were bused to school for 
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largely nonracial reasons were sat- 
isfied with the arrangement.® 

In the fall of 1973, the Gallup poll 
reported that its survey of a cross- 
section of American adults found a 
majority of Americans continuing to 
favor public school integration, but 
few believed that busing was the 
best technique to achieve it. Only 
9 percent of the blacks and 4’ per- 
cent of the whites chose busing 
children from one district to another 
over other techniques. The largest 
proportion, 27 percent, thought the 
best way to integrate public schools 
was to change school boundaries to 
allow more persons from different 
socio-economic and racial groups to 
attend the same schools. Twenty- 
two percent felt that more housing 
for low income people in middle 
income neighborhoods should be 
provided as the best way to achieve 
school integration. Reasons support- 
ing opposition to busing were the 
belief that the practice was an in- 
fringement of personal liberties; 
worry that busing children to schools 
in different neighborhoods was dan- 
gerous; and concern that busing 
would increase local school taxes.” 


Affirmative action or preferential 
quotas 


Another controversial policy was 
instituted in the late 1960s in the 
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effort to achieve both ethnically and 
sexually balanced and integrated 
populations in employment in gen- 
eral, and in admissions and employ- 
ment in educational institutions as- 
sisted by federal grants. The policy 
sought the inclusion of women and 
racial and ethnic minorities in em- 
ployment and education in numbers 
equal to their proportions in the 
larger population. To its advocates, 
this policy came to be known as 
affirmative action, or preferential 
and benign quotas; to those who 
opposed it, the policy was more 
likely to be referred to as reverse 
discrimination. 

What are the proper criteria for 
employing people or admitting stu- 
dents? Until recent years, it was 
taken for granted that the only 
proper criterion was offered by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, namely, that the prospec- 
tive employee or student should be 
judged strictly on merit or the 
ability to perform the particular 
institutional role. Denying work or 
admission to an applicant because of 
ethnicity or gender was believed to 
be a violation of this criterion. 

The merit system, however, still 
found the most handicapped minor- 
ities—blacks, Indians, Hispanics 
and some Asian Americans—and the 
quasi-minority female in American 
society unable to compete with 
others in the labor and student 
markets. Historical discrimination 
had especially retarded the blacks 
so that only relatively few could 
perform competitively with whites. 
To do everything feasible to make 
it up to these disadvantaged groups, 
Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, as administered under the 
goals, guidelines and performance 
timetables of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
under presidential executive order 


‘ 
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_ 11246 of 1965 and 1969, called for 
affirmative action or the allotment 
of positions and admissions to these 
groups by any institutions receiving 
federal grants and assistance. This 
seemed to create a new. American 
dilemma in the collision of two 
liberal idèologies: the older one 
implicit in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment that all are guaranteed equal 
protection of the laws, and the 
newer one implicit in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 that preferential 
treatment is due those who have 
traditionally been abused: 

Critics of affirmative action have 
claimed that to engage in preferen- 
tial hiring and admissions is to 
discriminate in favor of some groups 
and against others. The policy sys- 
tematically discriminates against 
“the majority” in the name of 
nondiscrimination against ethnic and 
sexual minorities. The most specific 
source of the problem in employ- 
ment was the Department of Labor's 
Order Number 4, first set forth in 
January 1970 and later revised in 
December 1971. Here the govern- 
ment went far beyond requiring 
nondiscrimination against ethnic 
minorities and women, efforts of 
good faith, and readiness to expand 
the pool of applicants; it demanded 
results and thereby undermined the 
old concept of hiring on the basis 
of merit. Employers who demanded 
certain skills, education levels, or 
test-score results were presumed to 
be discriminating if their standards 
had the effect of excluding women or 
ethnic minority groups. They were 
placed in the position of having 
to prove that any test or skill is 
absolutely necessary for the job. 
Many obviously concluded that it 
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was simpler to abolish their stand- 
ards than to try to justify them.®® 


OTHER ETHNIC AND 
RACIAL MINORITIES 


Black-white relations so deeply 
and extensively dominated American 
ethnicity during 1968—1973 that they 
tended to influence the intergroup 
patterns and problems of the other 
minorities as well. Many of these 
groups reacted to the black struggle 
for identity, power and equality with 
their own protest and renaissance 
of pride and nationalism, develop- 
ing goals and adopting programs and 
techniques based largely on black 
models. 


Native Americans and Red Power 


The most dynamic ethnic group in 
this respect was the American In- 
dians, who at the beginning of this 
period numbered less than 800,000, 
or less than one-half of one per- 
cent of the American population, in 
comparison with the more than 20 
million blacks in American society. 


Like the blacks, American Indians . 
had no shortage of grievances: . 


treaties had been_violated, poverty 
was rampant; resources were plun- 
dered, and communities close to 
Indian settlements filled their dock- 
ets with cases of Indian alcoholism. 
In 1970 the American Indian suicide 
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rate was 32 per 100,000 in con- 
trast to a national rate of 16 per 
100,000. Life expectancy at birth 
for the American Indian was 47 
years, whereas it was 70.8 years 
for the population as a whole. The 
Indian’s unemployment rate in 1972 
was 45 percent, but that of all 
Americans was only 5.8 percent. In 
1971 the Indian family’s median 
income was $4,000, in contrast to 
$9,867 for the entire population’s 
family median. Infant mortality 
among Indians in 1970 was 30.9 
per 1000 live births, but for the 
entire population it was 21.8. Fin- 
ally, the percent of Indians enter- 
ing college in 1971 was only 18 
percent of the group’s high school 
graduates, a far smaller proportion 
than the approximately 50 percent 
for all Americans.®° 

But Indians were generally scat- 
tered and isolated, half of them 
living on or near reservations and 
the others living in cities and small 
towns across the country. There was 
no Watts or Harlem for Indians 
where frustrations could escalate 
into riots conveniently enough to 
alarm local whites and to alert the 
mass media. Secondly, because 
there were 263 tribes and villages 
in the continental United States and 
about 300 native Alaskan commun- 
ities with many different languages 
and cultures, all competing for 
federal aid, intertribal bickering 
seemed endless. Competition within 
tribes for positions close to that 
money was also divisive, and mil- 
itancy by tribal leaders was frowned 
upon by those in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs who dispensed these 
funds. The result was a divided 
Indian people and an equally di- 
vided leadership. 
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It was understandable, therefore, 
that when the American Indian 
Movement (AIM) was founded in 
Minneapolis in 1966, with an ini- 
tial concern about police discrimina- 
tion against urban Indians, some 
reservation leaders viewed it with 
hostility “as an upstart group dip- 
ping another finger into the monetary 
pie.””! The same reaction of opposi- 
tion not only from vested tribal 
leadership, but also from federal 
marshals and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs police, met AIM leaders 
when they moved west to the Sioux 
reservation to focus attention on 
establishment abuse of Indians. 

However, a constituency of young 
people listened and joined the 
movement. Its occupation of Al- 
catraz in 1969, its takeover of the 
headquarters of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in 1972, and the siege at 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, in 
the spring of 1973 appeared to give 
young and frustrated Indians a 
leadership model they could not 
find among the conventional tribal 
leaders who wore white man’s 
clothes or among ‘tribal elders de- 
bilitated by alcoholism. What fol- 
lowed was a little-publicized revolt 
in‘ many Indian-populated schools 
over such simple issues as hair 
and dress codes. Indian students 
attempting to dress like their an- 
cestors were expelled. In several 
schools, Indian students walked out 
or satin, demanding Indian teachers, 
Indian language classes and Indian 
culture studies. 

In summary, two principal trends 
of the early 1970s were a revitalized 
concern for Indian culture and the 
growth of militancy, particularly 
among young Indians under 25 years 
of age who now comprised two-thirds 
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of the American Indian population. 
Out of reservations there came a 
search for identity among young 
Indians, leading to a return to old 
customs and ideologies, and a new 
““‘pan-Indian” consciousness. But the 
new militancy brought a split among 
American Indians into three camps, 
with the divisions corresponding 
roughly to differences between 
generations. The traditionalists live 
as closely as possible by the old 
ways and spiritual beliefs, avoid 
change, and shun political involve- 
ment in the white man’s America. 
-Progressive Indians seek to improve 


the Indian standard of living by 


utilizing the whites’ technology and 
working through the political system 
of tribal councils set up by the 
government. Young activists take 
features from both of the above 
groups, seeking a return to tradition 
but accepting political involve- 
ment.” 
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Changing pattern of American 
immigration 


One of the most profound impacts 
on American minority and race rela- 
tions involving immigrant groups 
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TABLE 5 
IMMIGRATION SHIFTS: FISCAL YEARS 1965 AND 1970 


FY 1965 
Canada 40,013 
Mexico 37,432 
Britain and No. Ireland 29,747 
Germany _ 26,357 
Cuba 20,086 
Dominican Republic 10,086 
Italy 10,344 
Colombia 9,790 
Poland 7,458 
Argentina 5,629 


during 1968-1973 was the basic 
revision of immigration law that be- 
came partly effective December 1, 
1965, and after a transition period, 
fully effective July 1, 1968.% By 
1970, State Department” statistics 
revealed a drastic change in the 
pattern of American immigration, 
witha new prominence in immigrant 
sources from Southern and Eastern 
Europe, Latin America and some 
Asiatic countries, and a reduced 
contribution of immigrants from 
Northern and Western European 
countries and Canada.” Table 5 
indicates this change by comparing 
the ten leading countries sending 
immigrants in fiscal year 1965 with 
those sending immigrants in fiscal 
year 1970. 

This changing pattern of American 
immigration coincided with a re- 
newed scholarly interest in the 
earlier American colonization and 
immigration by more than 40 million 
people between 1620 and 1930, 
culminating in a project of the re- 
publication of 42 volumes on colon- 
ization and immigration that had 
originally been published in the 
years between 1832 and 1939.% 
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FY 1970 
Mexico 43,034 
Philippines 25,425 
Italy 24,481 
Cuba 16,684 
Greece 16,542 
China 16,297 
Jamaica 15,309 
Britain and No. Ireland 13,925 
Portugal 13,297 
Canada 12,263 
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Their Children, 1920 (1927); Kate Claghorn, 
The Immigrant’s Day in Court (1923); Jane 
Perry Clark, Deportation of Aliens from the 
United States to Europe (1931); Calvin Col- 
ton, Manual for Emigrants to America 
(1832); Mary Roberts Coolidge, Chinese 
Immigration (1909); Edward Corsi, In the 
Shadow of Liberty: The Chronicle of Ellis 
Island (1935); Jerome Davis, The Russian 
Immigrant (1922); Humphrey Desmond, The 
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Faust, German Element in the United States 
(1927); Robert F. Foerster, The Italian 
Emigration of Our Times (1919); Henry J. 
Ford, Scotch-Irish in America (1915): Frank 
George Franklin, The Legislative History of 
Naturalization in the United States: From 
the Revolutionary War to 1861 (1906): 
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Mexican Immigrant: His Life Story (1931); 
Isaac A. Hourwich, Immigration and Labor: 
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Contemporary as well as historical 
migration and immigration of racial 
and ethnic groups came under the 
research and scholarly examination 
of a newly established Center for 
Migration Studies at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, directed by Clarance O. Senior 
and William S. Bernard. A new and 
unusual interpretation of immigra- 
tion from 1880 to 1930 by Gerald 
Rosenblum claimed to find in it an 
explanation for’ the substantially 
more conservative American labor 
movement than its counterparts in 
other Western societies.°* The an- 


The Economic Aspects of European lmmigra- 
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Ichihashi, Japanese in the United States: A 
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Irish in America (1868); Samuel F. B. Morse, 
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tions of the United States through Foreign 
Immigration (1835);. Jeremiah O’Donovan, 
Immigration in the United States, 1840- 
1860: Immigrant Interviews (1864); Con- 
stantine M. Panunzio, The Soul of an Immi- 
grant (1921); Robert E. Park and Herbert 
A. Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted 
(1921); Ira De A. Reid, The Negro Im- 
migrant: His Background, Characteristics 
and Social Adjustment 1899~1937 (1939): 
« Edward A. Steiner, On the Trail of the 
Immigrant (1906); George M. Stephenson, 
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Among the other new studies of immigration 
during 1968-1973 were John Higham, Stran- 
gers in the Land (New York: Atheneum, 
1968);-Sheila Patterson, Immigrants in In- 
dustry (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1968); David M. Zielonka and Robert J. 
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swer was found in the large numbers 
of foreign-born laborers who arrived 
at the same time that American 
society began large scale moderniza- 
tion. Isolated from the larger society, 
these immigrants were relatively 
content to seek gains from their 
working environment. 


Asian Americans 


In the years 1968-1973, a time 
of rising ethnic consciousness spear- 
headed by black nationalism, studies 
of the status and problems of Asians 
in America, focusing mainly on 
Japanese, Chinese, Koreans and 
Filipinos, began to intensify, espe- 
cially in universities throughout the 
country. The new Asian American 
studies were akin to black studies, 
native American or Indian studies, 
and women’s studies. Ranging back 
to the first phases of Asian immigra- 
tion in the nineteenth century, they 
dealt with such aspects of dis- 
crimination as the exclusion of 
Chinese immigration from 1882 to 
1943 and the internment of Japanese 
Americans in relocation camps dur- 
ing World War II. 

The first Asian American studies 
programs resulted directly from the 
Third World Liberation Front strikes 
in the late 1960s in Berkeley, 
California. The university there f- 
nally consented to create a depart- 
ment of ethnic studies with a con- 
temporary Asian Studies Division. 
Asian American studies spread 
rapidly throughout California’s col- 
leges and universities and sub- 
sequently were diffused eastward. 
By 1973, most universities in the 
United States having a substantial 
Asian student population had either 


Wechman, The Eager Immigrants: A Survey 
of the Life and Americanization of Jewish 
Immigrants to the United States (Champaign: 
Stripes Publishing Co., 1972). 
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experimented with Asian American 
studies courses or were making 
plans to do so.’ 

Recent research on Asian Ameri- 
cans, who collectively comprise less 
than one percent of the American 
population, shows that most gener- 
alizations concerning ethnic inter- 
group relations—derived for the 
most part from empirical studies of 
blacks and Jews—are not applicable 
to the Japanese and the Chinese. 
For example, Petersen’s study of the 
acculturation process of Japanese 
Americans revealed that their exper- 
ience has contradicted the widely 
accepted theories.*® On the basis 
of data derived from interviewing a 
random sample of Japanese Ameri- 
can students at the University of 
California in Los Angeles and: of 
Japanese Americans in Hawaii, as 
well as a review of the literature, 
Petersen concluded that no ethnic or 
racial minority in American society 
had suffered greater injustice. Yet 
in the relatively short time since 
their release from internment camps, 
they had probably advanced socially 
at a faster rate than any other group 
in American history. By virtually any 
index of social well-being, whether 
positive, such as median years of 
schooling, or negative, such as rates 
of juvenile delinquency or adult 
crime, Japanese Americans ranked 
ahead of most other ethnic groups. 

Similarly, a study of the Chinese 
community in San Francisco brought 
out that it was unique and paradox- 
ical in the context of ethnic ghettos 
in general.” Approximately 10 per- 


97. Frank Ching, “Expansion of Asian 
American Studies,” New York Times, 26 
July 1973, p. 18. 

98. William Petersen, “Japanese-Ameri- 
cans: Oppression and Success,” in Tumin, 
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(1970), pp. 162—163. 
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cent of San Francisco’s population 
was found to be Chinese, and more 
than 40 percent of these people fell 
below federal poverty level stan- 
dards. Although the city’s Chinese 
had the highest tuberculosis, suicide 
and illiteracy rates in the nation, they 
also had the highest percentage of 
college graduates of any ethnic 
group in California. Chinese immi- 
grants bring cultural approval and a 
family system strong enough to sup- 
port the pattern of personal self- 
abnegation and effort for the sake 
of future reward, particularly through 
children’s success in the educational 
system. More than 90 percent of the 
children in Ping Yuen, the large 
public housing project in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, were college 
educated; yet few writers, artists or 
spokesmen emerged from this edu- 
cated subgroup. 

The most comprehensive, re- 
search-based profile of Asian Ameri- 
cans during 1968-1973 was pro- 
vided in an issue of the Journal of 
Social Issues devoted exclusively to 
the topic. In 1l essays, several 


an American Chinatown (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1973). ` 
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Frank Miyamoto, “The Forced Evacuation of 
the Japanese Minority during World War II”; 
Gene N. Levine and Darrell M. Montero, 
“Socioeconomic Mobility among Three Gen- 
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Kikumura and Harry H. L. Kitano, “Inter- 
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Americans”; Stanley Sue and Harry H. L. 
Kitano, “Stereotypes as a Measure of Suc- 
cess’; Albert H. Yee, “Myopic Perceptions 
and Textbooks: Chinese Americans’ Search 
for Identity”; Stanley L. M. Fong, “Assimila- 
tion and Changing Social Roles of Chinese 
Americans’; Derald W. Sue and Austin C. 
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social scientists examined the stereo- 
type of Asian Americans as “the 
model minorities’ — industrious, 
intelligent and successful——and the 
influence of that stereotype on dif- 
ferent groups among Asian Ameri- 
cans. They concentrated on the 
Japanese and Chinese, who together 
make up two-thirds of these people, 
drawing data primarily from West 
coast communities. Their conclu- 
sions were that Asian Americans 
had in fact made enormous strides, 
in terms of both majority acceptance 
and socioeconomic achievement, 
since the first arrival of Asian 
immigrant laborers in the nineteenth 
century. But the idea that they were 
satisfied with their achieved status 
was questionable, for sharing in the 
so-called American Dream had led to 
a heightened awareness of discrim- 
ination. Dissatisfaction kept pace 
with upward mobility, as the emer- 
gence of the Asian American student 
activist movement clearly indicated. 

In tracing growing majority ac- 
ceptance of Asian Americans, the 
empirical essays were drawn from 
characterizations of the people in the 
local and national press, primary and 
secondary school textbooks, and 
statistics on rates of intermarriage. 
Dramatic changes in status and 
attitudes were evident. In 1905, a 
newspaper headline, “The Yellow 
Peril: How the Japanese Crowd Out 
the White Race,” was not unusual, 
but by the late 1960s, news and 
magazine statements like the follow- 
ing became the norm: “Chinese 


Frank, “A Typological Approach to the 
Psychological Study of Chinese and Japanese 
American College Males”; Bernard B. Berk 
and Lucie Cheng Hirata, “Mental Illness 
among the Chinese: Myth or Reality?” 
Minako K. Maykovich, “Political Activation 
of Japanese American Youth”; Richard A. 
Kalish and Sharon Moriwaki, “The World 
of the Elderly Asian American.” 


Americans are winning wealth and 
respect by their own hard work.” 

Some of the findings suggested 
that the third generation of Japanese 
Americans may have assimilated 
more than their Chinese counter- 
parts as a consequence of the dis- 
ruption of Japanese communities 
by forced relocation during World 
War II and Japanese efforts to 
acculturate in order to overcome 
hostile majority attitudes. The high 
intermarriage rate of third genera- 
tion Japanese was interpreted as a 
significant measure of both majority 
acceptance and Japanese American- 
ization. In Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, for example, 49 percent of 
Japanese American marriages were 
intermarriages in 1971 as compared 
with 18 percent in 1958.1% 


Hispanic Americans: La Raza and 
La Vida 


Spanish-speaking Americans, par- 
ticularly Mexicans in the Far West 
and Southwest and Puerto Ricans 
in the Northeast, also intensified 
their ethnic consciousness and strug- 
gle for identity and power during 
1968—1973. One study of Mexican 
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Americans hypothesized a lack of 
knowledge on their part of effective 
mechanisms for attaining upward 
mobility. It also suggested that 
significant differences existed be- 
tween urban and rural Mexican 
Americans in this respect, and be- 
tween parents and male children 
regarding the criteria for determin- 
ing status. While aspirations ap- 
peared to be very strong for educa- 
tion and middle class occupations, 
the knowledge as to how to gain 
these was found to be unrealistic. 


In a study of the education of 
Mexican Americans in the five 
Southwestern states of Texas, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado and New 
Mexico, the United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights found that 
Mexican students generally received 
a public education inferior to that 
of their Anglo classmates.! Con- 
centrating on five measures of educa- 
tional quality—reading skills, drop- 
out rates, grade repetition, over- 
ageness and participation in ex- 
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tracurricular activity—the most 
significant implications of the study 
report dealt pessimistically with the 
projections for the educational future 
of these minority group students. Of 
every 100 Mexican Americans who 
entered first grade in the schools of 
the survey area, only 60 were likely 
to graduate from high school, whereas 
86 of 100 white children who were 
not Hispanic were likely to graduate. 
Schools in the Southwest were found 
to be employing a variety of ex- 
clusionary practices that denied the 
Mexican American students the use 
of their language and pride in their 
social and cultural heritage. Sup- 
pression and strict repressive mea- 
sures were applied to enforce a ban 
on the Spanish language; most 
schools had failed to establish bi- 
lingual education programs. Fewer 
than 10 percent of the schools in 
the Southwest’ offered courses in 
Mexican American history, and in 
some cases they had adopted text- 
books with a blatant Anglo-American 
bias.1°4 
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Puerto Rican Americans during 
1968-1973 continued to share with 
other Hispanic Americans problems 
of a different language and culture 
and lower socio-economic status, 
but, unlike the others, air travel and 
their automatic American citizenship 
encouraged a commuterlike mobility 
between the island of Puerto Rico 
and the mainland. In 1970, only 10 
percent of white American men were 
employed in the poorest paying oc- 
cupations with the least potential 
for advancement—such as food ser- 
vice, freight handling and cleaning — 
but approximately three of five 
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Puerto Rican men on the main- 
land held such occupations. The 
Puerto Rican family’s median in- 
come in 1971 was $6,185, or only 
58 percent of the $10,672 white 
median family income, and also less 
than that for blacks, Cubans and 
Mexican-Americans. But the second 
generation Puerto Ricans were mov- 
ing toward higher education and oc- 
cupational advancement, motivated 
and supported by ASPIRA (“aim 
high”) high school organizations and 
the new open-admissions policy of 
the City University of New York.?% 
Some specialists on Puerto Ricans 
were convinced that the group’s 
experience as an ethnic minority had 
been obscured by propaganda and 
that a subtle brand of colonialism 
still existed in their case.' 


Earlier white ethnics 


In the meantime, the earlier- 
arriving white ethnic groups were 
apparently so disturbed by the rise 
of black, Indian, Asian and Hispanic 
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consciousness and nationalism that 
they themselves were aroused to a 
heightened sense of their own ethnic 
identities. They vigorously organized 
programs to facilitate the exploration 
oftheir own cultural heritage and the 

immigrant experience of their fore- 

bears. Slogans such as “Italian 

power” and “Polish is beautiful” 

were widely adopted to express the 

resentment and militancy of these 

second and third generation groups 

of European derivation. 

Seeking to help “depolarize” the 
hostile confrontation in the relations 
between these lower-middle class 
white ethnic groups on the one 
hand and the blacks, Indians and 
newer immigrant groups on the 
other, the National Project on Ethnic 
America was established in 1968 as 
a program of the American Jewish 
Committee’s Institute of Human Re- 
lations.’°” Its rationale was to bring 
to public attention the needs of white 
ethnics or “hard hats;” to help 
design new public policy around 
these needs; to train and assist 
bridge-building leadership; and to 
form new coalitions around issues of 
common concern. By 1972, the staff 
of the project was able to articulate 
the need for a philosophy of New 
Pluralism, summarized as follows: 


We need to work out a new system of 
relationships between groups, a “new 
pluralism” that accepts uniqueness and 
balances identification with a small 
group against commitment to society as 
a whole, while protecting the individual 
who does not wish to identify as well. 
America has too often failed to deal 
honestly with the ethnic group factor, 
and this has weakened our nation’s 
legitimate claim on its citizens to join 
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in the common good. Fragmentation 
results not from recognizing difference, 
but from ignoring it. Our concern with 
ethnic groups originally grew from a 
desire to help diminish black-white 
polarization. But as we look at America 
today, it seems that we are moving 
from polarization to more of a multi- 
group fragmentation. While this phe- 
nomenon presents a definite threat to our 
society, it may also mean, if intelligently 
thought through, that the lessening of 
the intensity of the black-white hangup 
will make it necessary for self-interest 


‘groups to reunite to accomplish mutual 


goals. It may well be that a spectrum 
that is broader than black-white rela- 
tions, while it is more complex, creates 
the need for more broadly based coali- 
tions and greater unity.!% 


Novak’s study of the white “un- 
meltable ethnics” was the central 
literary work on this topic during 
1968- 1973.1°° It pointed out that 
liberals have empathized more with 
nearly any group in American society 
than with the lower-middle class 
white ethnics whom they have 
tended to think of as racists, mil- 
itarists and crypto-fascists. Since 
their arrival in America, Slavs and 
Southern Europeans have been 
made to feel stupid, ignorant, im- 
moral and backward. The Wasp 
superculture pressed’ a new and 
alienating life style upon them, 
and schools undermined their chil- 
dren’s attitudes toward the old 
world’s cultures. American society, 
Novak stressed, is not a melting 
pot. It must understand and appreci- 
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ate the diversity of its ethnic ele- 
ments and stop feeling that it can 
assimilate individuals but not groups. 
Polarization has gone too far; it is 
time for a new cultural pluralism 
that draws from resources other 
than Wasp history and values.” 


Religious minorities: Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews 


In the study of racial and ethnic 
relations in general, seldom has the 
focus been on the dominant groups. 
During the years 1968-1973, an 
awareness of this neglect led to few 
analyses of the most important dom- 
inant group, the ethno-religious 
group which in recent years has 
been increasingly identified by the 
neologism of Wasps. In one such 
study of white Protestant Anglo- 
Americans, attempts to accept blacks 
as social equals were found to be 
resisted by blacks who were polite 
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but suspicious of the former’s inten- 
tions and reluctant to reciprocate." 
Through the work of historians 
such as C. Vann Woodward and 
sociologists such as Howard Odum, 
other studies traced the develop- 
ment of the contemporary South, 
commenting on the effects of slav- 
ery, the trauma of Civil War defeat, 
segregation, industrialization, and 
the rise of a Southern mythology in 
creating today’s white Southerner. 
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Judith Herman, “Search for Identity in Blue- 
Collar America,” Civil Rights Digest, Winter 
1972, pp. l-6; Joseph Lopreato, Italian 
Americans (New York: Random House, 1970); 
Antonio Mangano, Sons of Italy: A Social 
and Religious Study of the Italians in 
America (New York: Russell and Russell, 
1972); Roger Portal, The Slavs (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1969); Patricia Cayo Sex- 
ton and Brendan Sexton, Blue Collars and 
Hard Hats (New York: Random House, 1971); 
Arthur B. Shostak, Blue-Collar Life (New 
York: Random House, 1969); Nicholas 
Tavuchis, Family and Mobility among Sec- 
ond Generation Greek-Americans (Athens: 
National Centre of Social Research, 1972); 
Evangelos C. Vlachos, The Assimilation of 
Greeks in the United States (Athens: Na- 
tional Centre of Social Research, 1968); 
Perry L. Weed, The White Ethnic Movement 


and Ethnic Politics (New York: Praeger, 1973). 


111. Lois Mark Stalvey, The Education of a 
WASP (New York: William Morrow and Co., 


.1970). See also, Charles Anderson, White 


Protestant Americans: From National Or- 
igins to Religious Groups (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970); Thomas Campbell 
and Yoshio Fukuyama, The Fragmented Lay- 
men (Philadelphia: United Church Press, 
1970); Joseph C. Hough, Jr., Black Power 
and White Protestants: A Christian Response 
to the New Negro Pluralism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1968); Louise Kapp 
Howe, ed., The White Majority (New York: 
Random House, 1970); Lewis M. Killian, 
White Southerners (New York: Random 
House, 1970); Raymond C. Rymph and 
Jeffrey K. Hadden, “The Persistence of 
Regionalism in Racial Attitudes of Methodist 
Clergy,” Social Forces, September 1970, 
pp. 41-50. 


MINORITY AND RACE RELATIONS 


Studiés of ethnic diversity among 
Roman Catholics showed that the 
levels of acculturation and assimila- 
tion among the different Catholic 
groups were variable not only be- 
cause of the influence of the larger 
social forces, but also because of the 
differing cultural histories and tradi- 
tions of the ethnic groups them- 
selves. They pointed out that religion 
and ethnicity were interrelated var- 
iables, and they stressed the im- 
portance of ethnic differences within 
a religious denomination such as 
Roman Catholicism.? 

Perhaps the most significant re- 
search findings about American Jews 
during 1968-1973 had to do with 
the group’s declining demographic 
position in relation to other ethno- 
religious groups. In his compre- 
hensive sociological portrayal of 
American’s Jews, Sklare found no 
diminution in Jewish identity and no 
dissolution of Jewish community 
life.43 On the contrary, he saw 
impressive numbers of young Jews 
looking for new forms of community, 
new kinds of worship and study, and 
new ways of becoming involved in 
Jewish culture. But, on the other 
hand, he noted many disturbing 
trends from the point of view of the 
perpetuation of the group in Ameri- 
can society. New interest in “aliya” 


112. Aaron I. Abell, ed., American Catholic 
Thought on Social Questions (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1968); Harold J. Abram- 
son, “Ethnic Diversity within Catholicism: A 
Comparative Analysis of Contemporary and 
Historical Religion,” Journal of Social History 
4 (Summer 1971), pp. 360-388; Harold J. 
Abramsom, Ethnic Diversity in Catholic 
America (New York: Wiley-Interscience, 
1973); John Tracy Ellis, American Catholi- 
cism, 2nd ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1969); Margaret Ellen Traxler, “Ameri- 
can Catholics and Negroes,” Phylon, Winter 
1969, pp. 355-366. 

113. Marshall Sklare, America’s Jews (New 
York: Random House, 1971). 
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to Israel may have been motivated 
by an increasing apprehension about 
the future character of American 
life. There was a noticeable ten- 
dency to make Jewish schools sur- 
rogates for homes devoid of Jewish 
content. The extraordinary propor- 
tion of Jews in professional and 
academic life showed the greatest 
tendency toward assimilation. The 
most disturbing trend, however, was 
the declining Jewish birth rate and 
the sharp increase in Jewish inter- 
marriage. American Jews fell from 
3.7 percent of the American popula- 
tion in 1937 to 3.07 percent in 
1957, 2.92 percent in: 1967, and 
probably less than 2.8 percent by 
1971. 

Some of the reasons for the declin- 
ing American Jewish birth rate and 
the rising intermarriage rate were 
the third generation status and 
median age level of the group, the 
fact that a large segment of the 
Jewish population had become edu- 
cated middle class, and the drive 
for upward mobility. American Jews 
had moved to the forefront of the 
liberal movement for zero popula- 
tion growth and, by doing so, may 
have inadvertently contributed to 
the destruction of their own ethnic 
community."4 


114. Other works on the sociology of 
American Jews during this period were 
Milton L. Barron, “Jewish Self-Images,” 
Congress Bi-weekly 35 (18 June 1971), pp. 
11, 16; Sidney Goldstein and Calvin Gold- 
scheider, Jewish Americans: Three Genera- 
tions in a Jewish Community (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968); Sidney 
Goldstein, A Population Survey of the 
Greater Springfield Jewish Community 
(Springfield: Jewish Community Council, 
1968); Simon N. Herman, Israelis and Jews: 
The Continuity of an Identity (New York: 
Random House, 1970); Simon N. Herman, 
American Students in Israel (Ithaca and 
London: Comell University Press, 1970); 
Arthur Hertzberg, The French Enlighten- 
ment and the Jews (New York: Columbia 
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An important substratum of Jew- 
ish-Gentile relations examined dur- 
ing 1968-1973 was the dynamics 
in black-Jewish relations. Although 
blacks were still found to be less 
anti-Semitic than whites, and Jews 
were less anti-black than other 
whites, there was a significantly 
higher intensity of hostility toward 
each other among blacks and Jews 
than had been found in the past. 
Unmistakable tendencies were the 
exploitation by black militants and 
nationalists of latent anti-Semitism, 
and the organization and retaliation 
of alarmed Jews by withdrawal 
of support for blacks and the 
development of group defense in- 
struments that were both ideological 
and para-military.44 


RACIAL AND ETHNIC CONVERGENCE: 
ASSIMILATION AND INTERMARRIAGE 


A final important aspect of minor- 
ity and race relations studies in 
1968~1973 was the convergence of 


University Press, 1968); George Lichtheim, 
“Socialism and the Jews,” Dissent, July- 
August 1969, pp. 314-342; Russell Middle- 
ton, “Do Christian Beliefs’ Cause Anti- 
Semitism?” American Sociological Review 38 
(February 1973), pp. 33-61; Peter I. Rose, 


The Ghetto and Beyond: Essays on Jewish © 


Life in America (New York: Random House, 
1969); Gertrude J. Selznick and Stephen 
Steinberg, The Tenacity of Prejudice: Anti- 
Semitism in Contemporary America (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1969); Miriam K. 
Slater, “My Son the Doctor: Aspects of 
Mobility among American Jews,” American 
Sociological Review 34 (June 1969), pp. 
359-373. 

115. Lenora E. Berson, The Negroes and 
the Jews (New York: Random House, 1971); 
Herbert J. Gans, “Negro-Jewish Conflict in 
New York City,” Midstream 15 (March 
1969), pp. 3-15; Nathan Glazer, “Blacks, 
Jews, and the Intellectuals,” Commentary 47 
(April 1969), pp. 33-39; Ben Halpern, Jews 
and Blacks (New York: Herder and Herder, 
1971); Nathan Perlmutter, “We Don’t Help 
Blacks by Hurting Whites,” New York Times 
Magazine, 6 October 1968, pp. 30ff.; Earl 
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ethnic groups through assimilation, 
with special reference to its sub- 
process of intermarriage." A gener- 
ally consistent finding!” was that 


Raab, “The Black Revolution and the Jewish 


Question,” Commentary 47 (January 1969),. 
pp. 23-33. 

116. An example of a tangential type of 
convergence studied was interracial adoption. 
See, David C. Anderson, Children of Special 
Value: Interracial Adoption in America (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1971). 

117. The principal works were Harold J, 
Abramson, “Inter-ethnic Marriage among 
Catholic Americans and Changes in Religious 
Behavior,” Sociological Analysis 32 (Spring 
1971), pp. 31-44; Milton L. Barron, ed., The 
Blending American: Patterns of Intermar- 
riage (New York: Franklin Watts, 1972); 
Lewis A. Berman, Jews and Intermarriage: 
A Study in Personality and Culture (New 
York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1968); Paul H. 
Besanceney, Interfaith Marriages: Who and 
Why (New Haven: College and University 
Press, 1970); Lewis F. Carter, “Racial-Caste | 
Hypogamy: A Sociological Myth?” Phylon, 
Winter 1968, pp. 347-350; John Egerton, 
“Almost All-White,” Southern Educational 
Reporter, May 1969, pp. 2-17; Noel P. 
Gist and Anthony Gary Dworkin, The Blend- 
ing of Races: Marginality and Identity in 
World Perspective (New York: Wiley-Inter- 
science, 1972); Andrew M. Greeley, “Re- 
ligious Intermarriage in a Denominational 
Society,” American Journal of Sociology 75 
(May 1970), pp. 949-952; Akemi Kikumura 
and Harry H. L. Kitano, “Interracial Mar- 
riage: A Picture of the Japanese Americans,” 
Journal of Social Issues 29 (April~June 
1973), pp. 67-81; Bernard Lazerwitz, “Inter- 
marriage and Conversion: A Guide for Future 
Research,” Jewish Journal of Sociology 13 
(1971), pp. 41-63; Frank G. Mittelbach and 
Joan W. Moore, “Ethnic Endogamy—The 
Case of Mexican Americans,” American 
Journal of Sociology 74 (July 1968), pp. 
50-62; W. Seward Salisbury, “Religious 
Identification: Mixed Marriages and Conver- 
sion,” Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion 8 (1969), pp. 125-129; John N. 
Tinker, “Intermarriage and Ethnic Bound- 
aries: The Japanese American Case,” Journal 
of Social Issues 29 (April-June 1973), pp. 
49-66; S. M. Tomasi and M. H. Engel, 
The Italian Experience in the United States 
(Staten Island: Center for Migration Studies, 
1970); Frances Jerome Woods, Marginality 
and Identity: A Colored Creole Family 
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intermarriage rates of all kinds in- 
creased during this period, with 
racial intermarriage occurring least 
frequently, religious intermarriage 
more frequently, and nationality 
intermarriage most of all. 

Researchers tended to concentrate 
on religious intermarriage, revealing 
that the percentage of intermar- 
riage by groups increased as their 
proportions in the community de- 
creased. Intermarriage also showed 
a pattern of increase by generation, 
with the most marked increase 
taking place in the third generation, 
or the native-born of native-born 
parents. Spatial and social mobility 
were also found to be associated 
with higher intermarriage rates, 
while immobility in both respects 
was correlated with lower rates. 
' University life, too, has favored 
intermarriage, the graduate school 
experience serving especially ef- 
fectively as a predisposing factor. 
It was also made clear that those 
who chose the new, salaried profes- 
` sions were also more likely to inter- 
marry than were those who con- 
tinued in their parents’ traditional 
and independent businesses, occu- 
pations and professions. Unconven- 
tional types such as actors, musicians 
and writers were likewise found 
prone to intermarry. A sex bias in 
the practice was detected in most 
groups, taking the form of a pre- 
ponderance of minority-group hus- 
bands married to dominant-group 
wives, 


through Ten Generations (Baton Rouge: 


Louisiana State University Press, 1972); J. 
Milton Yinger, “A Research Note on Inter- 
faith Marriage Statistics,” Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, Spring 1968, pp. 
97-103; J. Milton Yinger, “On the Definition 
of Interfaith Marriage,” Journal for the Scien- 
tific Study of Religion, Spring 1968, pp. 
104-107. 
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Another interesting setof variables 
significantly associated with reli- 
gious intermarriage was age and 
previous marital experience. It was 
found that those who had intermar- 
ried tended to do so at a later age 
than did those who married within 
their group, and there was some 
evidence that they were more likely 
to have been previously married than 
in the case of their inmarrying 
counterparts. People who intermarry 
were discovered to be more fre- 
quently infertile. Reinforced in their 
marital status by fewer supportive 
social pressures from parents, chil- 
dren, other relatives and friends, 
they more readily turned to divorce 
after (as well as before) their inter- 
marriages than did those who had 
married within the group. 

Relying mainly on data gathered 
in small scale and local community 
studies and on clinical evidence, 
social scientists during the years 
1968-1973 significantly enhanced 
our understanding of the processes 
and problems of intermarriage in 
American society. However, the 
sampling of population employed in 
their methodology was still not suf- 
ficiently representative to enable 
answering reliably all central ques- 
tions concerning the etiology, pat- 
terns and consequences for assimila- 
tion of this type of convergence. 
Until social scientists are fully sup- 
ported in staff and research funding 
for a long overdue ‘study of a 
nationwide cross-sectional sample of 
intermarrying and inmarrying Ameri- 
cans, there will be no alternative 
to continuing reliance upon frag- 
mented and uneven data to provide 
us with tentative explanations to 
placate our scientific curiosity. 


In the meantime, a fundamental 
dilemma confronts social science 
and cannot be swept aside until the 
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definitive study' is made. Why is it 
that the renaissance of ethnocen- 
trism and polarization in American 
ethnic and race relations since the 
late 1960s has been accompanied‘ 
by a rise rather than a decline in 
intermarriage rates? If groups have 
diverged from each other socially, 
should we not have witnessed a 
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corresponding divergence in the 
choice of marriage partners? Ob- 
viously, the interplay of centripetal 
and centrifugal forces in American 
intergroup relations remains a 
mystery that will challenge the 
theoretical imagination and the re- 
search ingenuity of the next genera- 
tion of social scientists. 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1974 


MEMBERSHIP 


MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 


% Increase 


Year Number Over 1963 
1964 18,191 14.5 
1965 20,071 26.3 
1966 21,043 32.4 
1967 23,440 47.5 
1968 25,158 l 58.3 
1969 24,597 54.8 
1970 24,544 54.5 
1971 23,413 47.3 
1972 21,963 38.2 
1973 21,070 32.6 
1974 19,473 22.5 
FINANCES 


Our bank balance at the end of 1974 was 
$53,849.04. i l 


SIZE OF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 


MARKET VALUE AS OF DECEMBER 31 


TIOS vate she arate A EAA $491,817 
JOGO ieia reaa ana e a ATE 462,675 
LOG! ccetceetet en OE AE ANA 481,123 
DIOS: ised abate ee eee weeds EAEAN meee 566,681 
TIO Seasesitestousaws es outers e wie mawe ues 539,083 
1070! cnph meh oad enw en eeawin Saeed ae aipusc 616,429 
LOU A inori tet wunes ime Ohetaes eae 612,046 
LOl 2 E E E E Vacs erate aiagaekes 642,808 
TOTS: EE TE E E A T T 533,024 
TE EPEE E EE EE E TETTE 371,004 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSE FOR THE 
YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


REVENUES: 1974 1973 
Dues and Subscriptions, net of agents’ 
commissions and refunds ...........cccceeuveeeeuencees $238,804.57 $247,350.35 
Sales of Publications, net of discounts and refunds ........ 30,435.04 26,407.15 
Advertising Revenues, net of discounts ...............006) 10,689.83 10,063.10 
Royalty and Reprint Permission Revenue ...............:: 7,672.49 7,581.06 
Annual Meeting Revenue, net of refunds ..............005 5,209.00 2,293.57 
List Rental Revenue ssi csnaiedasaiadodeidovews bevretee es 3,432.65 1,582.48 
Revenue from Sale of Review Books .............cceseeees 1,594.00 2,121.00 
Miscellaneous Revenues .............ccceevesveneeeceeeus 318.55 718.49 
TOTAL NET REVENUES ........cccccccecvesrsseuues $298,156.13 $298,117.20 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Annals Printing, Binding and Mailing ..................4 $ 99,948.23 $ 89,614.01 
Shipping and Cost of Publications Sold ............ 000000 9,273.83 7,470.70 
Salaries and Related Benefits .......... 0c. cece cece ee eees 174,249.75 154,488.53 
Telephone ia nos ta ol enea ANA ead orden Alena bo AEN 1,553.33 1,577.57 
POStHGe Cre bis coe ce eeca eure tasine ke teu e a eA bees 9,987.52 8,765.09 
Printing, Duplicating and Stationery ...........c000 cee eeee 20,402.90 19,251.69 
SUMO ES isc s5 5 e bo oro SS Se we se RES 2,938.75 2,390.50 
List Rental and Exchange ..........ccccccccceeccceeueeees 1,943.26 2,690.68 
E ITa AEE EE E E E S S E ose 1,488.05 1,490.53 
DS OreCiatiOn oeer a ie RS ene anes 564.00 564.00 
Annual Meeting Expense ......... ccc ccees eee eeneeeeenes 10,117.88 9,560.72 
` Miscellaneous Expenses .........ccc scene crete neeveneeere 16,892.97 13,512.38 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES .........00ceeceeceere $349,360.47 $311,376.40 
NET OPERATING INCOME (LOSS) ...... ccc cece cee cen eee ($51,204.34) ($13,259.20) 
MONOGRAPHS: 
Expenses: | 
Printing, Binding and Mailing ............. ccc eee uces $ — $ 29,017.61 
Miscellaneous 26.93 19,317.75 
Toal EDENES eeen eet n a aT ee 26.93 $ 48,335.36 
Net Revenue from Monograph Sales and Grants ........... 2,727.92 23,528.69 
NET MONOGRAPH REVENUE OR (COST) .......00-055 $ 2,700.99 ($24,806.67) 


NET INCOME (LOSS)— PUBLICATIONS ................. ($48,503.35) ($38,065.87) 


NET INCOME (LOSS) FOR THE 


+ 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES’ OF The Annals PRINTED 


PUBLICATIONS 
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OTHER REVENUE (EXPENSE) 

Interest and Dividends .........cccceeeceeeeeees hee $ 24,353.25 $ 25,602.31 
Investment Management Expense ..........-.. eee eee noes 1,038.14 1,120.57 
Net Investment Income .........0.0.ccccccececeeeucecs $ 23,315.11 $ 24,481.74 
Gain (Loss) on the Sale of Investments .........0000cccee (18,551.97) 16,456.68 
NET OTHER REVENUE (occiee cccicsewisecvsdences $ 4,763.14 $ 40,938.42 

NAR casemate en Bea ($43,740.21) 


$ 2,872.55 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF The Annals SOLD 


(6 PER YEAR) (IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 
E AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 
IOGA secur ueviorcvarer 115,416 196A a Na 15,247 
LOGS. cpa ragdesdanwants 119,681 1969: 440tau bearers 12,492 
190G suen renano 133,056 1960 22ebivckn ect erai 18,063 
1OGT: Seiukshenneesaaes 134,788 IOGT erines eatin 19,061 
TOOS o aTe 147,631 LELET EATE ST 13,072 
1969 ...nuunecenaaas 154,153 LOGO aeania tenes 15,610 
1070) enducwedioeavens 145,456 1070" Soke ee ators 14,143 
TOG EEEE E AN 139,450 Di ra ETO A 10,046 
LOT nua 138,852 TOTA aos ho acewe none es 16,721 
197 SO A ETE 132,709 TOTS aaea ee wee 12,430 
TOTS BEEE PE 115,924 LOTA ee N 13,153 
MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 
f - Number Number Complimentary 
Date Subject Printed Sold Distribution 
1962 #1-Behavioralism 15,225 5,389 9,764 
1963 2~Mathematics 30,725 2,563 28,162 
1963 3- Public Service 17,230 1,140 16,105 
` 1964 4- Leisure 37,488 3,644 33,844 
1965 5~Functionalism 44,459 2,631 43,828 
1966 6~ Political: Science 21,067 5,646 15,421 
1967 7~Urban Society 22,578 . 1,506 91,073 
1968 ' 8—Public Administration 25,311 2,188 23,154 
1969 . 9--Design for Sociology 16,191 3,739 .12,537 
1970 10-International Relations 
Research 10,055 1,151 5,821 
1971 11-Technology 12,167 391 3,204 
1971 12—International Studies 7,609 368 3,789 
1972 13- Diplomacy 7,090 280 3,005 
1972 14~—Integration 8,096 315 ; 6,984 
1973 15—Public Interest 8,001 152 6,852 
1973 16—Urban Administration 20,066. . 357 17,663 
1973 17-~-Language Studies 5,109 451 835 
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During 1974, the six volumes of 


THE ANNALS dealt with the follow- 
ing subjects: 

January Changing Congress: The Com- 
mittee System, edited by 
Norman J. Ornstein, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, 
The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

The Information Revolution, 
edited by Donald M. Lamberton, 
Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Queensland, Australia. 

Interest Groups in International 
Perspective, edited by Robert 
Presthus, University Professor of 
Political Science, York Univer- 
sity, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
USA-USSR: Agenda for Com- 
munication, edited by Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, President of this 
Academy. 

Political Consequences of Aging, 
edited by Frederick R. Eisele, 
Assistant Professor of Social 
Policy, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. 
Intergovernmental Relations in 
America Today, edited by Rich- 
ard H. Leach, Professor of 
Political Science, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina. 


March 


May 


July 


September 


November 


The following special supple- 
mentary articles were published in 
the May and July 1974 issues: 


May Group Structure and Role Be- 
havior, by Robert J. Wolosin, 
Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Social Stratification: 1969-1973, 
by Thomas E. Lasswell, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, and Sandra 
L. Benbrook, Ph.D. Candidate in 
Sociology, University of Southem 
California, Los Angeles. Social 
Mobility: 1969-1973, by Barbara 
A. Dietrick, Ph.D. Candidate in 
Sociology, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 


July 


The publication program for 1975 
includes the following volumes: 


Drugs and Social Policy, edited 
by Ralph M. Susman, former As- 
sociate Director, and Lenore R. 


January 
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Kupperstein, former Assistant 
Director, National Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse. 
Planning for Full Employment, 
edited by Stanley Moses, As- 
sistant Professor, Department of 
Urban Affairs, Hunter College, 
City University of New York. 
General Revenue Sharing and 
Federalism, edited by David A. 
Caputo, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Adjusting to Scarcity, edited by 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, President 
of this Academy. 

Perspectives on Publishing, 
edited by Philip G. Altbach, 
Professor, Faculty of Educational 
Studies, Department of Social, 
Philosophical and Historical 
Foundations and Department of 
Higher Education, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Buffalo, and 
Sheila S. McVey, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 
The Implications of Subur- 
banization, edited by Louis H. 
Masotti, Professor of Political 
Science and Urban Affairs, and 
Director, Center for Urban Af- 
fairs, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


March 


May 


July 


September 


November 


The rotating summaries of social . 


sciences disciplines, established in 
1961, are being continued. 

During 1974, the Book Depart- 
ment of THE ANNALS published 
576 reviews. More than three-fourths 
of these reviews were written by pro- 
fessors, and the others by college or 
university presidents, members of 
private and university-sponsored or- 
ganizations, government and public 
officials, military personnel, and 
business professionals. Most re- 
viewers were residents of the United 
States, but some were residents of 
Great Britain, Canada, Scotland, 
Puerto Rico, Mexico, Greece, and 
Kenya. Nine hundred and seventy- 
five books were listed in the Other 
Books section. 

One hundred and seventy-five re- 
quests were granted to reprint ma- 
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terial from THE ANNALS. Most of 
these went to professors and other 
authors for use in books under 
preparation. 


MEETINGS 


The seventy-eighth annual meet- 
ing, which was held in April 1974, 
had as its subject USA-USSR: Agenda 
for Communication, and continued 
the tradition of our gatherings with 
respect to the diversity of organiza- 
tions represented by delegates, the 
size of the audiences and the interest 
displayed. Thirty embassies sent 
official delegations, as did 9 United 
Nations missions and 12 states, cities 
and agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. Delegates were also sent by 
124 American and foreign univer- 
sities and colleges and 109 interna- 
tional, civic, scientific and commer- 
cial organizations. Nearly 800 per- 
sons attended one or more of the 
sessions. The average attendance for 
a session was 600. 

The theme of the seventy-ninth 
annual meeting, held April 11 and 
12, 1975, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, was Adjusting 
to Scarcity. This volume of THE 
ANNALS contains the papers pre- 
sented at the meeting. 
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OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Marvin E. Wolfgang and Norman 
D. Palmer were reelected for another 
three-year term. 

The Board also renewed the terms 
of its counsel, Henry W. Sawyer, III, 
and accepted the resignation of its 
auditor, John H. McMichael. 

All of the Board officers were re- 
elected, and both the Editor and 
Assistant Editor were reappointed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Norman D. Palmer 
Howard C. Petersen 
Walter M. Phillips 

Paul R. Anderson 

Karl R. Bopp 

Elmer B. Staats 

Marvin E. Wolfgang 
Lee Benson 

A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 
Richard D. Lambert 
Rebecca Jean Brownlee 
Covey T. Oliver 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1 June 1975 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND POLITICS 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


ECONOMICS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND POLITICS 


J. BOWYER BELL. The Horn of Africa: 
Strategic Magnet in the Seventies. 
Pp. v, 55. New York: Crane, Russak, 
1974. $4.95. 


Intensification of guerrilla activities 
by the Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) 
and the instability of the new Ethiopian 
government have made the Hom of 
Africa front-page copy. For some Erit- 
rean dissidence is seen as a struggle for 
national self-determination and there- 
fore worthy of support. Others perceive 
the struggle as one endangering U.S. 
security and consequently endorse 
measures to defeat the ELF. For any- 
one concerned with conflict in the 
Horn of Africa, Bell’s little volume 
provides a useful and surprisingly 
comprehensive—it contains barely 50 
pages of text-—elucidation of the situa- 
tion in the area and the stakes of the 
countries that are involved there. 

The Horn of Africa, an area including 
Somalia, Ethiopia, Sudan and the 
French Territories of Afars and Issas, is 
most markedly a region of strategic 
importance. In the more distant future 
it may fulfill its agricultural potential, 
but today, the author tells us, it is 
preeminently a place of strategic sig- 
nificance. The superpowers enjoy a 
presence there, the United States in 
Ethiopia and the Soviet Union in 
Somalia. Their relationship in that re- 
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gion tends to be competitive rather than 
cooperative. The Arab-Israeli conflict 
can be vitally affected by those forces 
exercising control over the Bab el- 
Mandeb Straits. However, the ultimate 
outcome of contending forces in the 
area is very much a product of “condi- 
tions within the Horn, conditions struc- 
tured by regional geography, ethnic 
rivalry, and historical attitudes.” 

Bell’s study is helpful in providing 
understanding of why the Hor of Af- 
rica is a strategic magnet in our times. 
The book includes a description of the 
Horn and a review of the historic 
context of contemporary conflict in the 
region. Strategic significance arises 
from the fact that: “The Horn com- 
mands the Red Sea and the northwest- 
ern Indian Ocean littoral. Whether or 
not the Suez Canal reopens, the Red 
Sea route will grow in significance. No 
matter what new discoveries are made, 
for the forseeable future Arabian oil 
and its conduits will increase in impor- 
tance. No matter what the returns of 
detente elsewhere, the prospect of 
power deployments into the Indian 
Ocean will continue.” 

The author calls attention to two 
circumstances within the region, insta- 
bility in each of the countries of the 
Horn and regional conflict among them, 
which provide a context for non- 
regional actor roles. Linkages between 
internal and regional conflict and inter- 
national interest are thereby clarified. 

In a world abounding with conflict, 
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war, stresses, and strains which deserve 
attention and elucidation there is ad- 
vantage in the spare treatment of an 
issue/area, In this case all of the essen- 
tial factors needed to understand 
conflict in the Horn of Africa are iden- 
tified and evaluated. The reader is 
provided the basic information about 
the region and for those wishing more 
information a bibliography is ap- 
pended. This is a tersely-written 
analysis of merit and deserves a wide 


readership. It offers a clear and useful. 


analysis for the public’s understanding 
of an issue/area of great importance. 
J. LEO CEFKIN 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins 


LELAND M. GoopricH. The United 
Nations in a Changing World. Pp. xii, 
280. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1974. $12.95. 


In The United Nations in a Changing 
World, Leland M. Goodrich, an author- 
ity on international organizations and 
James T. Shotwell Professor Emeritus 
of International Relations at Columbia 
University, employs his considerable 
experience—~and this includes his hav- 
ing served as a member of the confer- 
ence secretariat in San Francisco which 
created the United Nations—and eru- 
dition to present his reflections on the 
development of the United Nations. 
And in pursuance of this general objec- 
tive, he sought “‘to look objectively at 
the Organization in its historical con- 
text; to recall how it was originally 
conceived; to examine the changes that 
have taken place as a result of the 
changing world environment, the ex- 
panded membership of the Organiza- 
tion, the attitudes of its members and 
the demands made upon it; and to 
consider what its likely prospects are 
for the years immediately ahead” (p. 
vii). 

To the reviewer, of the above goals, 
the only one that seems to have been 
realized is the first. As in the case of his 
Charter of the United Nations —writ- 
ten in collaboration with Evard 
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Hambro—Leland gives a thorough 
elaboration of the historical milieu in 
which the United Nations was born, 
with focus on its evolution from the 
League of Nations. 

As respects how the United Nations 
was conceived and formed—and he 
uses his emphasis here to lay the basis 
for pinpointing its failure to live up to 
expectations—he failed to note that 
said expectations were themselves the 
offspring of at least three different 
conceptions of the Organization: the 
notion that it is an incipient world 
community: that it is a functional re- 
sponse in an indivisible world of 
sovereign states; and that it is a dip- 
lomatic machinery for coercion and 
collaboration., True, he alludes to the 
latter in his chapter on “Maintaining 
Peace and Security.” But it is a mere 
allusion, which does not clarify what 
was specifically expected of the U.N. 

The author also takes the position 
that changes in the structure, composi- 
tion and emphasis of functions of the 
U.N, are the result of changes in the 
international political system. He does 
not, however, even attempt to ascertain 
whether some of those very changes in 
the latter might not have been initially 
influenced by the former. 

Despite its weaknesses, the work is a 
readable and concise presentation of 
the evolution and nature of the U.N. It 
makes no new contribution to the study 
of International Relations, but its sober 
weighing of the U.N.’s problems and its 
insistence that the useful future of the 
Organization depends on the responsi- 
ble use of power are timely. It should 
be very useful to undergraduates and 
the informed public. i 

WINSTON E. LANGLEY 

Boston State College 

Massachusetts 


MELVIN GuRTOV. The United States 
Against the Third World. Pp. 288. 
New York: Praeger, 1974. $9.50. 


At the height of the recent Cold War 
conflict between the East and the West, 
the United States (and the Soviet Un- 
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ion) concerned with the world balance 
of power could not avoid getting stuck 
with some questionable clients and 
deals in the developing areas of the 
Third World. For this lack of construc- 
tive involvement in world affairs, 
Washington has paid. 

Melvin Gurtov’s book deals with the 
themes of antinationalism and interven- 
tion in American foreign policy toward 
the Third World during the tense Cold 
War period since the United States 
emerged as a global superpower in 
1945. In so doing, it focuses its main 
attention on the policies and attitudes 
of four administrations in four Third 
World regions: Eisenhower in the 
Middle East, Kennedy in Africa, 
Johnson in Latin America, and Nixon in 
Asia. 

Gurtovs contention is that 
America—the “first nation of the free” 
to gain self determination through 
rebellion against an oppressive colonial 
government—had failed to translate its 
ideals into an attitude of sympathy for the 
Third World’s nationalist forces seeking 
radical change to accomplish moderni- 
zation. Instead, Washington had 
employed the two distinctively partisan 
and unfriendly policies—anti- 
nationalism and intervention. This 
happened because of a short-sighted 
American presumption that radical 
change in Third World politics was 
inherently “inimical” to United States 
interests and must be prevented or 
deflected. That is to say, Washington 
had attempted to preserve any status 
quo favorable to its immediate Cold 
War interests, while ignoring the 
legitimacy of the radical. nationalist 
movements and governments, elemen- 
tary standards of humanitarianism, in- 
ternational law, and respect for interna- 
tional organizations. 

The book then proposes alternative 
guidelines for future American policy 
toward the Third World, the keystone 
of which would be a _ noninterven- 
tionist policy under United Nations 
auspices and other restricted condi- 
tions. Such a course, the author main- 
tains, would be ultimately rationalistic 
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and profitable and thus is the most 
appropriate way to promote American 
ideals, interest and influence in the 
Third World. 

Of course, one must avoid jumping to 
a conclusion that the United States had 
applied the self-defeating policies of 
antinationalism and interventionism 
indiscriminately or equally to every 
part of the Third World during the Cold 
War era. But the book, published in the 
immediate post-Vietnam period, offers 
some good criticisms and suggestions 
that United States foreign policy mak- 
ers can hardly ignore. Furthermore, it is 
scholarly in quality and should be read 
by those who are interested in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

TAI SUNG AN 

Washington College 

Chestertown 

Maryland 


GAVIN KENNEDY. The Military in the 
Third World. Pp. ix, 368. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1974. 
$17.50. 


Gavin Kennedy is an English 
economist who has written an impres- 
sive, although flawed, book. He cor- 
rectly faults the many scholars of third 
world development for advancing 
economic models which do not take 
into account political realities such as 
the role of the military and weapons 
expenditures. Yet, his own analysis is 
rooted in values of questionable worth. 

Notable is Kennedy’s rather easy ac- 
ceptance of war. He has adopted the 
biological-instinctual view that warfare 
is intrinsic to the human condition: 
“Violence . . . is the normal means of 
settling human conflict.” Again, he pres- 
ents Clausewitz’s definition of war 
(unattributed) as “politics by other 
means” as though that simplistic maxim 
was an agreed upon fact. It is clearly 
true, as Kennedy notes, that the third 
world is a violent world; however, to 
accept it as endemic is not realism, as 
this book asserts, but a fatalism that is 
scant aid to understanding. In other 
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respects, though, The Military in the 
Third World is valuable. 

The most prevalent type of govern- 
ment in the third world is military 
government and it is rather commonly 
believed (if not demonstrated) that such 
regimes are, in and of themselves, a 
cause of violence. Here, Kennedy 
utilizes the “legitimacy thesis” to ex- 
plain why that is not necessarily the 
case. In many third world countries 
relatively new elites have difficulty 
establishing themselves as legitimate 
leadership. The political crisis pro- 
duced often results in violence which, 
in turn, encourages a military interven- 
tion. In such instances, military rule is 
the result of violence, not its cause. 
Some of the cases studied here dem- 
onstrate that relationship. For exam- 
ple, in Nigeria, tribal tensions pro- 
duced a crisis followed by violence and 
then the military solution. A number of 
interventions and wars that have 
afflicted the third world, in Egypt, 
Israel, Black Africa, India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia and others, are examined 
from this theoretical framework. Also 
useful is the discussion of factors re- 
lated to non-intervention as in the in- 
stance of Mexico. 

An issue closely tied to that of mili- 
tary government is defense spending. A 
frequent charge is that weapons expen- 
ditures divert badly needed funds from 
health services, education, and other 
things. Kennedy finds that governments 
increase all expenditures rather than 
re-allocating funds or, in short, a reduc- 
tion in defense spending does not mean 
more money for social welfare needs. 

Indeed, it is in the realm of the 
economics of the third world military 
situation that Kennedy’s book is 
strongest. His analysis of expenditures 
for war and wars impact on various 
economies is excellent. He demon- 
strates, for example, that the Asian 
nations trading with Vietnam benefited 
from that war. In Nigeria there have 
been political and economic gains since 
the destruction of the Biafran 
separatists. However, in other cases, 
such as Pakistan, war with India helped 
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worsen the economic situation. The 
economic consequences of war are not, 
then, uniform. Closely related to this 
issue is that of weapons procurement. 

Since most third world countries are 
not industrialized, they must import 
arms and this practice involves the 
influence, or the attempt to acquire 
influence, of the industrial nations. 
Kennedy’s analysis of arms sales and 
their effect on countries’ economies is 
excellent. Especially good is his con- 
sideration of such often overlooked but 
vital matters as maintenance costs and 
local arms production. However his 
conclusion, that armaments and arms 
races do not promote military situa- 
tions, is debatable. 

This is a well documented, tightly. 
reasoned (with a great deal of specific, 
supportive data) and thought-provoking 
work. It needs to be read by all who 
would hope to develop real insights 
into the prevalence of armies in power 
in so many “new nations.” 

DON LEFAVE 

Yuba College 

Marysville 

California 


CHARLES L. MEE, JR. Meeting at 
Potsdam. Pp. xiv, 370. New York: M. 
Evans & Co., 1975. $10.95. 


This book analyzes the momentous 
coming together of Truman, Stalin, and 
Churchill (later replaced by Attlee) in 
the aftermath of the Yalta Conference of 
February and the defeat of Germany in 
May, 1945. Mr. Mee contends that the 
meeting of July 17-—August 2, 1945 -was 
not really a gathering of victorious 
statesmen to plan a lasting peace. 
Rather, “the conference exhibits three 
men... intent upon increasing the 
power of their countries and of them- 
selves and who perceived that they 
could enhance their power more cer- 
tainly in a world of discord than of 
tranquillity.” 

After this overture, the author 
sketches the backgrounds and charac- 
teristics of the leading actors and then 
unfolds the drama of the negotiations at 
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Potsdam. No one of the leaders is 
presented flatteringly. Truman emerges 
as a tightfisted, perfidious, somewhat 
sinister politician trying to build “the 
American century” not only on the 
basis of victory in Europe, but on the 
strength of the atomic bomb, just suc- 
cessfully tested in New Mexico. Church- 
ill is pictured as loquacious and semi- 
doddering, desperately trying to sal- 
vage the position of exhausted Brit- 
ain and to sow suspicion between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. Stalin 
is condemned as a liar and ruthless but 
one senses a grudging admiration by 
Mr. Mee of the Soviet leader for his 
grasp of military and political realities 
and for his skill as a negotiator. 

There is relatively little that is new 
as the author details the give and take 
of the leaders over the issues of pros- 
trate Germany, spheres of influence in 
Europe, Russia's participation in the 
final stages of the war against Japan and 
the fate of Poland. Punctuated by occa- 
sional orotund excursions into history, 
the narrative concludes that the net 
result of the Potsdam Conference was 
“a tripartite declaration of the Cold 
War.” 

All this should make for convincing 
demonstration of the Machiavellian vic- 
iousness of Great Power diplomacy, 
especially in time of victory in war 
when the coalition will tend to fall 
apart. It is all so very plausible, admit- 
ting of few or any doubts or objections, 
as an inference or assumption becomes 
an incontrovertible conclusion. No cred- 
ibility is given to the possibility of a 
humane, altruistic, or generous act of 
policy on the part of either this country, 
or of Great Britain. Even more disturb- 
ing is the bland equation of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia. 
They are simply Great Powers, selfishly 
together, in process of drawing apart. 

The bibliography, in English, and 
mostly already familiar to scholars, is 
uneven. For example, Mr. Mee leans 
heavily upon Adam Ulam’s biography 
of Stalin but the same author’s large 
work on Soviet foreign policy is omit- 
ted. Very cumbersome is the lack of 
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direct documentation of quotations, 
conversations, and debatable asser- 
tions. For these, the reader is referred 
to chapters of references corresponding 
to text chapters, sometimes without 
page attribution. The occasional mis- 
spelling of Königsberg (without the 
umlaut) is irritating. A list of members 
of the delegations, in a separate index, 
would have been helpful. 

Meeting at Potsdam is “a good story,” 
written for the general public. It should 
be read with caution. 

Davip HECHT 

Pace University 

New York 


ROGER MORGAN. The United States 
and West Germany, 1945-1973: A 
Study in Alliance Politics. Pp. 282. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1974. $22.50. 


Reflecting and extending the author’s 
continued twin interests in foreign af- 
fairs and German politics, this com- 
prehensive survey of German-American 
relations from 1945 through the years of 
the Nixon Administration attempts to 
achieve two stated purposes. One is to 
trace the major pressures and forces 
affecting US-German relations since 
World War II in a chronologically or- 
ganized, descriptive narrative, using 
the traditional tools and sources of 
modern diplomatic history. The second 
is to provide a paradigmatic case study 
with heuristic properties in bilateral 
alliance behavior, generating new 
theoretical constructs with explanatory 
value for the future study of alliance 
politics. The first attempt is much more 
successful than the second. 

The author utilizes four “levels of 
analysis” which constitute the organiza- 
tional framework for the entire book, 
that is, each substantive chapter is 
divided into four parts (and a 
background section) which purport to 
represent the four basic levels deter- 
mining alliance harmony or discord: (1) 
the domestic system of the alliance 
partners, (2) their bilateral relationship, 
(3) larger multilateral alliances of which 
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their bilateral bonds may be a sub-set, 
and (4) the enemy or enemies against 
which the alliance is directed. Key 
conclusions of this analysis are that of 
these four factors or dimensions the last 
one is clearly much more salient as a 
determinant of alliance cohesion than 
the other three; that the overall record 
of US-German relations since 1945 has 
been one of such impressive and over- 
whelming harmony as to qualify with- 
out exaggeration for the term “special 
relationship’; that this can be attrib- 
uted primarily to their common in- 
terest in resisting Soviet power; and 
that there is a “reasonable chance” to 
extend this harmony into the mid-1970s 
and later, with potential friction coming 
from either or both a disagreement over 
future relations with the Soviet bloc 
and economic competition between the 
US and the EEC. 

As a well written and amply 
documented treatise on the ups and 
downs and ins and outs of American 
relations with the Federal Republic 
during the last quarter of a century, this 
study has no match. It is a thoroughly 
researched volume which not only digs 
deeply into the relevant literature but 
which also benefits greatly from the 
author’s past experience and obviously 
excellent private sources of information 
and close personal contacts with the 
foreign policy establishment of the two 
countries involved. In this respect, it is 
likely to remain a standard reference 
for many years to come. As a valuable 
paradigm for the systematic study of 
alliances it is not likely to create much 
excitement, however, at least not 
among American scholars more familiar 
with the highly sophisticated modeling 
in recent alliance and integration re- 
search. Having authored a fine essay on 
the study of International Politics, Dr. 
Morgan knows very well that broad 
catch-all categories labeled levels of 
analysis are more taxonomic tools than 
causal variables, particularly when no 
effort is made to operationalize them. 
One suspects a certain reluctance 
here—not untypical of much current 
European foreign policy research—to 
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let a perfectly sound and legitimate 
piece of writing pass without the ob- 
ligatory nod in the direction of “scien- 
tific’ methodology. This is quite un- 
necessary in the case of an informative 
and rewarding study with such inher- 
ent scholarly merit as this one. 

A more troublesome question is 
posed by the unabashedly elitist focus 
of the book. To his credit, the author is 
very candid about this. At the outset we 
are informed “that the entities whose 
relations are here assessed in terms of 
discord or harmony are the two small 
groups wielding supreme authority 
over foreign affairs in Washington and 
Bonn,” other interactions “only in so 
far as their influence on the state of 
relations at the top level of government 
could be traced with any precision” 
(pp. 7-8). So much for Walter 
Lippman! Thus again and again the 
extremely complex nexus of political, 
economic, military, and psychological 
interactions between two large nations 
is compressed into the familiar 
Adenauer-Kennedy, Nixon-Brandt, 
Bonn-Washington formula. Given the 
extensive time-frame and the 
panoramic scope of the approach, it is 
difficult to see how some simplification 
could be avoided entirely. Neverthe- 
less, Morgan’s exclusive focus on the 
actions of a few official decision-makers 
at the highest level is an unduly restric- 
tive limitation which creates a perma- 
nent state of tension with his own first 
category of analysis. For example, 
while he is able to assure us that “the 
Bonn-Washington relationship re- 
mained almost as harmonious during 
the period of detente under Brandt and 
Nixon as it had been several years 
earlier during the period of im- 
mobilisme under Adenauer and Dulles” 
(p. 3), he also has to strain to take 
into account Brandt’s struggles with 
significant elements within his own 
party that had long ago become bitterly 
opposed to the United States. A less 
establishmentarian view of the foreign 
policy process would undoubtedly have 
yielded a less rosy but more realistic 
picture of our relations with the Ger- 
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mans. Concerning prognostications for 
the future, the author expects consider- 
able stress to develop from the 
growing uncertainties in two of his 
four categories, relations with the 


Soviet bloc and within the Western 


alliance~-perhaps delayed by the skill- 
ful maneuvering of Helmut Schmidt. 
Observers more attuned to the domes- 
tic scene, with an eye on the 
commitment-shy and alliance-weary US 
public and congressional moods on the 
one hand and aware of the strong 
anti-American intellectual currents in 
West Germany on the other hand 
would probably add the first level of 
increasingly unfavorable systemic pres- 
sures to this list. 
RICHARD H. BALD 
Ohio University 
Athens 


ROBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, JR., ed. 
Contrasting Approaches to Strategic 
Arms Control. Pp. xi, 350. Lexington, 
Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974. $20.00. 


James E. Dougherty, summing up the 
thirteen papers on arms control in this 
collection and the conference out of 
which they came, emphasizes their 
pessimism, and he goes on to make his 
summary a vehicle for most gloomy 
observations of his own regarding the 
prospects for arms limitation without 
substantial damage to the national se- 
curity of the United States. Dougherty is 
associate director for research at the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute of 
Philadelphia as well as Professor of 
Politics and International Relations at 
St. Joseph’s College; the papers on 
which he is commenting came out of 
the Sixth International Arms Control 
Symposium, November 1-4, 1973, of 
which the two institutions with which 
he is affiliated were among the co- 
sponsors, and of which he himself was 
a principal organizer. Nevertheless, the 
reader will wonder whether Dougherty 
read the same papers he did, for som- 
berness and pessimism are by no 
means the main themes throughout this 
volume. 
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Rather, the relatively few altogether 
gloomy contributions, such as William 
R. Van Cleave’s “Political and 
Negotiating Asymmetries: Insult in 
SALT I,” are chosen by Dougherty for 
special emphasis. Those so chosen are 


‘the papers by hard-liners thoroughly 


distrustful of the Soviet Union, and the 
emphasis given them reflects Dough- 
erty s own hard-line position and be- 
speaks something also about the atti- 
tudes prevalent at the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute. As his title indicates, 
Van Cleave goes so far as to suggest 
that the United States allowed itself to 
be insulted by the Soviets in the SALT 
I agreements. But such a view is not 
only less representative of the papers in 
general than Dougherty’s method of 
summation makes it appear; because 
the papers that express such views 
keep recurring to the assumption that 
the Soviets will never agree to numeri- 
cal parity with the United States in 
strategic weapons, they have been 
overtaken, at least tentatively, by the 
Vladivostok Agreement of October, 
1974. (The papers of the collection were 
updated before publication to about 
June, 1974.) 

Thus the book has to be used with 
caution for several reasons. Much of it, 
however, consists of solid and useful 
explorations of the attitudes of the 
western European powers, especially 
Britain and France, and of Japan toward 
the Soviet-American Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks, and of the likely 
implications of SALT for those powers. 
In these contributions there is a fresh- 
ness of information as well as interpre- 
tation lacking in most of the papers 
more directly concerned with the 
American and Soviet positions, which 
necessarily deal with the more familiar 
as well as lending themselves so read- 
ily to the doctrinaire. Better still is 
Graham T. Allison’s succinct statement 
of his views on the complexity of 
motivations in arms races, rejecting the 
notion that the racers simply react to 
each other, and with wit uncommon to 
strategic-weapons debate reminding us 
that “The line between prudence and 
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paranoia is difficult to draw.” In similar 
vein, George H. Quester comments on 
the benefits of public boredom with 
nuclear strategists. The book, in short, 
has parts superior to Dougherty’s at- 
tempt to shape it into a whole. It has to 
be remarked also that to reach those 
superior parts, the reader should hasten 
past the text of the keynote address by 
Fred C. Ikle, director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the 
printing of which can have had no 
justification beyond the demands of 
politeness to a guest; its ill-informed 
generalizations, such as its out-of-hand 
dismissal of revisionist diplomatic his- 
torians, can only imply that with such 
leadership, perhaps one should be pes- 
simistic about arms control after all. 
RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


PAUL M. SNIDERMAN. Personality and 
Democratic Politics. Pp. 367. Berke- 


ley: University of California Press, 
1975. $13.75. 


In 1972 Paul M. Sniderman received 
the E. E. Schattschneider Award for the 
best doctoral dissertation in the field of 
American government and politics. The 
present work, which explores the rela- 
tionship between personality charac- 
teristics and the holding and im- 
plementation of democratic values, is 
based on that earlier effort. 

Drawing upon data from three large- 
scale sample surveys conducted by 
Herbert McCloskey some two decades 
ago, Sniderman argues that one’s de- 
gree of self-esteem influences one’s 
level of cultural attachment through the 
intervening mechanism of social learn- 
ing. In his view, those persons with 
relatively high levels of selfesteem 
tend to be more effectively integrated 
into the flow of communication through 
their society, and more skilled in inter- 
preting that communication. As a result, 
these individuals are both more able to 
learn the norms of their political cul- 
ture and more likely to become politi- 
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cally active than are those with lower 
levels of self-esteem. Where the politi- 
cal culture in question is democratic in 
nature, then, as in the case of the 
United States, Sniderman believes that 
self-esteem will give rise to democratic 
orientations not because those orienta- 
tions are democratic per se, but simply 
because they predominate. He thus 
moves beyond the tendency in much of 
the literature of political psychology to 
view personality characteristics in 
terms of their presumed congruence 
with the specific content of a given 
ideology, preferring instead to focus on 
the more general and potentially less 
value-laden question of congruence be- 
tween these personality traits and the 
substantive content of the political pro- 
cess. 

In general, Sniderman’s secondary 
analysis of the McCloskey data is rigor- 
ous, cogent, and insightful, though at 
times, and most particularly in his dis- 
cussion of democratic commitment, one 
wishes he had had access to more 
recent primary data, at least for pur- 
poses of validation. Any weaknesses in 
his data, however, are more than offset 
by the author’s imaginative and skillful 
interpretation, and by his facility in 
drawing out the underlying dimensions 
from a most complex literature. 

Personality and Democratic Politics 
represents a significant contribution to 
the literature on political psychology, 
and may point the way for a new and 
rather less normative approach to the 
relationship between personality 
characteristics and political behavior. 

JAROL B. MANHEIM 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 

State University 

Blacksburg 


R. J. VINCENT. Nonintervention and 
International Order. Pp. vii, 457. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1974. $18.50. 


Intervention is something which 
states often see in the actions of others 
but never in their own. This might 
suggest that it is simply a term of abuse 
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and that he who would understand 
international relations need spend little 
time over the idea of nonintervention. 
However, widespread condemnation of 
a form of behavior usually attests to at 
least some life in the principle which is 
being broken. And states generally do 
what they can to avoid a convincing 
charge of hypocrisy. Nonintervention as. 
a rule of international relations may 
therefore repay study, especially if, 
with the author of this book, one be- 
lieves that it is a desirable rule which 
needs support and not cynical denigra- 
tion. 

For Dr. Vincent intervention is coer- 
cive interference, as evidenced by the 
threat or use of force, in the domestic 
affairs of another state with a view to 
undermining its authority structure. He 
examines the history of the idea of 
nonintervention, the ways in which it 
finds contemporary expression in 
Soviet and American doctrine and prac- 
tice and at the United Nations, and the 
present content of international law on 
the subject. These enquiries constitute 
the bulk of his book. They have been 
thoroughly executed and are reported 
very clearly but on the whole they 
involve the traverse of familiar ground, 
albeit frequently along an uncommon 
route. It is not until the lengthy final 
chapter which explores the issue raised 
in the title of the book that the going 
becomes intellectually exciting. The 
argument there is that order is a con- 
cept which is primarily relevant within 
the state. International society has little 
by way of an order of its own, consist- 
ing rather of islands of order (that is, 
states), the distribution of which is 
based on the principle of sovereignty. 
Thus it is “the function of the rule of 
nonintervention to draw attention to 
that distribution and require respect for 
it” (p. 330). While sovereign states are 
the chief units of international 
society—and Dr. Vincent sees little 
sign of their imminent deposition— 
such a rule is of fundamental impor- 
tance as it is “a minimum condition for 
their orderly coexistence” (p. 331). A 
consequence of this position is that 
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injustice within another state must be 
tolerated, but the author claims that 
nonetheless the rule of nonintervention 
is superior, morally speaking, to any 
principle of intervention. 

In referring to international order in 
very restricted terms, as something 
which rests, essentially, on a series of 
domestic orders, it is arguable that Dr. 
Vincent underestimates the autonomy 
and extent of the order which exists at 
the international level. Be that as it 
may, his discussion of nonintervention 
and international order is undoubtedly 
of considerable importance, and all of 
his worthwhile book deserves to be 
widely read. 


ALAN JAMES 
University of Keele 
Staffordshire 
England 
ASIA AND AFRICA 


Jay S. ABARBANEL. The Cooperative 
Farmer and the Welfare State: 
Economic Change in an Israeli 
Moshav. Pp. v, 236. Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1974. 
$13.50. 


MYRON J. ARONOFF. The Politics of 
Community Building in Israel. Pp. 
xiii, 313. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: 
Humanities Press, 1974. $15.00. 


These two fine volumes represent 
further evidence of Israeli society as 
one of the most remarkable “living 
laboratories” presently available to so- 
cial scientists. Both were originally 
published in Great Britain by Manches- 
ter University Press. The studies were 
undertaken and written up while each 
author was a Research Fellow in Social 
Anthropology at the University of Man- 
chester under the tutelage of the noted 
anthropologist, Max Gluckman. Reveal- 
ing the influence of the “Manchester 
School,” both volumes blend great 
ethnographic skill with unusual 
theoretical facility and sophistication. 

Jay S. Abarbanel currently teaches in 
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the Anthropology Department at the 
University of Southern California. His 
book is a study of a moshav, a small 
cooperative agricultural settlement in 
Israel. Not as well known outside of 
Israel, the moshav differs from the 
kibbutz in that the former consists of 
individually organized family farms 
while the latter is a collectively or- 
ganized social and economic commun- 
ity. Abarbanel lived in the moshav he 
studied for nineteen months and came 
to know its structural and problematic 
details intimately. The two problems 
he actually researched were: 1) how the 
moshav farmers strived to achieve indi- 
vidual success within an ideologically 
ascribed egalitarian framework, and 2) 
the social interaction patterns both in- 
side and outside the moshav resulting 
from these individualized struggles. 
Emphasizing the saliency of economic 
interests, the author delineates the ten- 
sions resulting from the divergences 
between collectivist norms espoused 
by moshav leaders and actual (family) 
practices of individual moshavniks. 
Politics, planning and the influence of 
national policy as well as the viability 
of social networks are among the areas 
discussed as these basic themes are 
developed. 


Myron J. Aronoff teaches Political 
Science at Tel Aviv University. His 
book is a study of social and political 
change in a new town in the Negev 
desert in Israel. He too was a partici- 
pant observer living in the town for 
seventeen months. In keeping with his 
major interest, the author states he 
selected this particular community be- 
cause he was intrigued by the apparent 
independence of its political structure 
from that of the general society. In- 
deed, Aronoff endeavors to show how 
local political structures in Israel strug- 
gle to maintain their independence in 
the face of overwhelming intrusion by 
the national system. In an all too famil- 
iar pattern, the larger system is able to 
accomplish this by monopolizing 
needed resources, including financial. 
One result of the nationalization of 
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politics is its professionalization and 


_bureaucratization accompanied by a re- 


duction in mass involvement in politi- 
cal activity. Aronoff contends these 
processes mirror the political develop- 
ment of Israeli society itself, thus rep- 
resenting a microcosm of the larger 
milieu. Clearly, he worked with the 
“small town in mass society” model 
developed by the sociologists Arthur 
Vidich and Joseph Bensman, among 
others. The author was also aided by 
his obvious knowledge of American 
society with its historically changing 
relationships between local, interlocal 
and national political structures. 

Both books make fascinating reading, 
rich in detail, insightful in analysis. 
They are highly recommended to all 
social scientists, especially those in- 
terested in problems of community de- 
velopment and the strains and tensions 
accompanying the structural changes of 
Third World and related societies. 

SEYMOUR LEVENTMAN 

Boston College 

Chestnut Hill 

Massachusetts 


Joun GrrTincs. The World and China, 
1922-1972: The Men and Ideas that 
Shaped Chinese Foreign Policy. Pp. 
303. New York: Harper & Row, 1975. 
$11.00. 


A decade past this would have been 
considered a revisionist volume; today 
it assuredly is a major work of the new 
orthodoxy which underlines China as a 


mainly reactive power. John Gittings 


writes with an enjoyably persuasive 
style, guiding the now interested 
reader through Byzantine quotations 
and within disputed doctrinal “lines” 
with comfort and, most important, un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Gittings illustrates that much of 
China’s foreign policy tactics are the 
result of a superb and subtle grasp of its 
perception of the obvious: the active 
opposition of the world’s two super 
powers. This reality has led to a wil- 


lingness to combine with temporary - 


allies in order to defeat a stronger 
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enemy during a lengthy struggle (for 
example, Mao’s “On Protracted War,” 
1938). 

Mr. Gittings presents seldom 
explored information—all from pub- 
lished sources such as pronouncements 
in Chinese newspapers—on the 
genealogy of China’s relations with 
both penetrating powers; sketching the 
now-familiar picture of Russian greed, 
American ineptness, and Chinese 
nationalism. 

The book’s use of pertinent Chinese 
observations, combined with their 
political context, adds a vivid apprecia- 
tion to “what might have been” specu- 
lations. What if Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-lai had gone to Washington in 1945? 
What if the United States had offered 
economic aid to Peking in 1949? What 
if Mao were not the leader after 1945? 
Definitive answers aren’t given, but 
this bench mark discussion with its 
cornucopia of data provides hypotheses 
about each of China’s external crises 
since 1922. 

The material is viewed explicitly 
from a Peking focus, serving to reverse 
our former notion of China as inexora- 
bly hostile and agressive. Future writ- 
ers may suggest that this book has 
reacted too strongly against our earlier, 
now largely discredited, ideas on 
Chinese foreign policy. But the author 
recognizes both the strengths and the 
weakness of his sympathetic stance and 
notes “. .. if this has led to some 
over-simplification then I expect that 
other scholars will pursue the inquiry 
further and shade in more subtly those 
areas which I have left in black and 
white” (p. 265). 

It is a measure of Mr. Gittings’ suc- 
cess that succeeding scholars will fre- 
quently be building upon his founda- 
tion. 

ROBERT R. SIMMONS 

University of Guelph 

Ontario 

Canada 


DANIEL T. HUGHES and SHERWOOD G. 
LINGENFELTER. Political Develop- 
ment in Micronesia. Pp. 333. Colum- 
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bus: Ohio State University Press, 
1974. $15.00. 


CARL HEINE. Micronesia at the Cross- 
roads. Pp. 210. Honolulu: Hawaii 
University Press, 1974. $10.00. 


These two volumes appear at a rather 
opportune time since the Mariana Is- 
lands have just concluded an agree- 
ment with the United States whereun- 
der they become an integral part of this 
country in an arrangement rather simi- 
lar to that with Puerto Rico. The fact 
that both were finished before the 
agreement was reached in no way de- 
tracts from the value of both. This event 
leaves the future of the other five 
Districts which make up the rest of 
Micronesia, presently administered by 
the United States under a United Na- 
tions Trusteeship agreement, even 
more in doubt than it recently seemed, 
although it probably reduces the 
number of options for the future which 
have been under discussion since 1969, 
and may well change the relative 
chances of certain solutions. 

There is a curious irony here. The 
United States, which for generations 
was seen in the colonial world as the 
champion of the self-determination of 
all peoples, now is the only country in 
an era of massive and rapid decoloniza- 
tion which actually acquires new terri- 
tory. (I am assuming that South Africa in 
the end will fail in its efforts to assimi- 
late Namibia.) Even a cursory look at a 
map will show the American reasons 
are strictly strategic and military. This 
only compounds the irony. 

The problem of Micronesia is as 
fantastically complex as its definition is 
simple. One hundred thousand Mi- 
cronesians live on two thousand islands 
spread over an area of three million 
square miles. This is larger than the 
United States. The land area, which has 
few natural resources, is seven hundred 
square miles—half the size of Rhode 
Island. The people speak several quite 
different languages and there are man- 
ifold cultural differences. The stated 
American objective has been the crea- 
tion of a new Micronesian nation in the 
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face of these formidable obstacles; but 
the agreement with the Marianas now 
suggests either the failure or the aban- 
donment of that program. The Ameri- 
can record, which is nothing to be 
proud of, has failed dismally to come to 
grips with the essential element of 
economic development without which 
any future is bleak. One here detects 
echoes of the similar failure in the 
Philippines. 

Political Development in Micronesia 
is a collection of essays, by an- 
thropologists and political scientists 
with long experience in the area, which 
analyze in impressive detail many as- 
pects of the complex and frustrating 
problem of the future of Micronesia. 
They come to no agreed conclusions 
which should cause no surprise to any- 
one with any familiarity with what is 
involved. 

Micronesia at the Crossroads is very 
different. Written by a Micronesian, it 
is more a plea for understanding than a 
dispassionate study, although the au- 
thor is quite obviously very much at 
home in the professional world inhab- 
ited by the authors of the other book. 
Irritatingly repetitious at times, it is 
also and more importantly very moving. 
Despite the ravages of almost five 
hundred years of successive Spanish, 
German, Japanese and American rule 
the indigenous cultures survived rather 
remarkably well, except for the fairly 
uniform conversion to Christianity. For 


the most part the foreign influence was: 


felt mostly on the main islands. 

The major impact, as Heine points 
out, came with the American conquest 
during World War II. The American 
program to create one nation out of so 
many disparate elements has relied 
mainly on education and encourage- 
ment of local self-government, and 
without much financial support for 
these activities. Little or no effort has 
been put into making them self- 
supporting. Nor has there been much 
doubt that any solution would retain for 
the United States whatever rights it 
deemed necessary to assure American 
military domination of the Pacific. 
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The results have been benign and 
neglectful’ paternalism, progressive 
alienation of land which is the only 
resource the people have, growing 
poverty, and to make the islands into 
what Heine calls a zoo for an- 
thropologists. But the twentieth century 
has come to Micronesia anyway as it 
has elsewhere. As Heine puts it: the 
older people prefer. a coconut, the 
young people want Coca Cola. Not 
surprisingly, the political and social 
trends right now are all centrifugal 
which in the end may suit the Pentagon 
geopolitician perfectly. 

-Both these valuable books reinforce a 
growing impression I have long had, 
namely, how little attention the West- 
ern world has paid to what the people 
of the ex-colonial world think of their 
problems and of the solutions for them, 
as though their ideas were not worth . 
attention. Does the white man still 
think he knows best? Or is there valid- 
ity in the suspicions of the developing 
world that its welfare is not very high 
on the list of objectives of aid and 
development programs? Probably it is a 
mixture of both and not a mixture 
calculated to inspire much confidence 
for the future. 

JOHN F. MELBY 

University of Guelph 

Ontario 

Canada 


RODNEY W. JONES. Urban Politics in 
India: Area, Power, and Policy in a 
Penetrated System. Pp. 443. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1974. $20.00. 


Karly in the 1960s, most American 
political scientists working in the In- 
dian field abandoned the study of na- 
tional politics and plunged into the 
undergrowth of state and local politics. 
Faction became the key-concept, and 
caste the key-variable. Dr. Jones has 
made a study of Indore, a city of 
Madhya Pradesh, geographically at the 
center of India, and positionally some- 
where in the middle of the urban spiral. 
His book provides a detailed account of 
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city politics since independence, and 
we learn a great deal about politicians, 
parties, programs, and performance in 
the urban arena of Indore. As a case- 
study in city government, in relation to 
the interlocking politics of other urban 
institutions, such as trade unions, this 
book adds quantitatively to our under- 
standing of why and how India keeps 
going. The impression that emerges is 
neither of political development nor of 
political decay but of a condition of 
political stasis. 

The only analytical argument which 
is substantially advanced by Dr. Jones 
is that the city politics of Indore is a 
kind of sub-system dependent on the 
politics of the state and of India (this is 
the “penetration” of the sub-title). This 
does not seem a particularly original 
contribution, and although this work 
doubtless formed a very satisfactory 
doctoral thesis, in terms of thorough 
description, it is less satisfactory as a 
long book at a high price. Sensing, 
perhaps, that his book lacks a message, 
Dr. Jones ends by engaging in an 
intellectual free-for-all in which com- 
parisons are made with almost every 
known study of local government (be- 
ginning, inevitably, with Robert Dahl’s 
Who Governs). This is the equivalent of 
the Brahman pandit’s technique of sub- 
stantiating a pronouncement by the 
random citation of every sacred text 
which might have a bearing on the 
subject. The blurb on the jacket con- 
cludes: “The conception of urban poli- 
tics as a permeable, non-autonomous, 
and fragmented system illuminates 
classic questions about who governs in 
urban politics.” So be it. For this re- 
viewer the illumination was lacking. 

HUGH TINKER 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies 

University of London 

England 


DIANA LARY. Region and Nation: The 
Kwangsi Clique in Chinese Politics, 
1925-1937. Pp. v, 276. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1975. 
$19.50. 
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TETSUYA KATAOKA. Resistance and 
Revolution in China: The Com- 
munists and the Second United 
Front. Pp. 344. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1974. $16.50. 


American scholarship attempting to 
understand China’s successful revolu- 
tion has progressed significantly over 
the past quarter of a century. At first 
Harvard scholars such as John Fairbank 
and Benjamin Schwartz were de- 
nounced as Communist dupes for 
suggesting that Maoism was indepen- 
dent of and different from Stalinism. A 
large body of literature grew on China’s 
ties to the Soviet Union. The revolution 
was explained mainly as a failure by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s conservatives which 
allowed leftists to capture power using 
Leninist organizational tactics. 

By the late 1960s, however, 
—perhaps impressed by the popular 
roots of armed stuggles in Algeria, 
Indochina and Cuba-—scholars began 
seeking in village, local and regional 
investigations the differential sources 
of mass support for the Chinese revolu- 
tion. Professor Diana Lary’s study, Re- 
gion and Nation, pursues this useful 
mainstream quest, unearthing dense 
data on the societal history of the 
militarist clique that led the poor, in- 
land southern province of Kwangsi, 
especially from 1925-1937, a period 
when Communist revolutionaries were 
successfully establishing bases in other 
poverty-stricken regions of China. What 
is interesting here is why peasant- 
oriented revolutionaries failed in 
Kwangsi. 

Professor Lary shows how in a most 
backward region of Kwangsi the 
Chuang Peasant Movement grew from 
traditional, localist ties linked to self- 
protection associations which moved on 
to rent reduction, land confiscation and 
redivision campaigns. But when the 
troops of the peasant base area who had 
invited in extraprovincial Communist 
leadership moved out to expand liber- 
ated territory, their home base was 
readily retaken by local landlord militia 
in alliance with extra-provincial troops. 
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Apparently revolution required—in 
addition to local, rooted elements capa- 
ble of self-defense—yet another group 
of fighters drawn from uprooted 
peoples who became mobile warriors. 
The Kwangsi militarist clique, accord- 
ing to Professor Lary, kept that other 
group to a minimum by building up 
real village militias capable of defeat- 
ing roving marauders, by projects such 
as having disbanded troops work on 
building roads or reclaiming land or 
settling them on open land, a policy 
made possible by the frontier quality of 
significant areas of the province. 

In some ways the Kwangsi rulers 
identified with reforms similar to the 


policies successfully adopted elsewhere - 


in China by revolutionaries and thus 
were able competitors of these rev- 
olutionaries. The Kwangsi clique, Lary 
finds, tended toward a frugal admin- 
istration, fired corrupt civil servants, 
preached against luxury and waste, tried 
to limit the cost of weddings, funerals 
and holidays, supported only prac- 
tical education based on learning 
from experience, inveighed against 
soft intellectuals, made students work 
on the land and took the army as a 
living model of all these virtues, all of 
which also kept the tax and other costs 
for the people at a relative minimum. 
In addition, Professor Lary’s rich data 
show that the poverty of the province 
left it with little to export. The impact 
of an uncontrollable world market was 
thereby kept in check. Unnecessary 
imports were kept down by Kwangsi’s 
rulers’ policy of maximizing their re- 
gion’s independence. While a high 
steady tax on the transit of opium 
underwrote army and administration, 
upheavals from new and massive com- 
mercialization, monetization and state 
centralization were kept to a minimum. 
Sudden, extreme polarization with con- 
sequent uprooting was so limited that 
outsiders were needed for seasonal 
labor. With most people surviving as of 
old, rents continued to be paid in kind 
as could the costs of education. Thus, 
despite Kwangsi’s general poverty, 
more or less stable traditional modes 
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kept the misery containable precisely 
as the best theories of peasant revolu- 
tion have led us to expect. 


In contrast to Professor Lary’s 
genuine and important scholarly con- 
tribution in line with the developing 
professional pragmatique of investigat- 
ing rooted particulars, Professor Tet- 
suya Kataoka’s much better written, 
more tightly argued tome is a throw- 
back to the works of twenty-five years 
ago. In that McCarthyite mode he 
opens with the standard attack on Har- 
vard’s Benjamin Schwartz as an 
apologist for Maoism. 

Arguing that the revolutionaries 
would have been contained had only 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces and American 
forces kept peace with Japan, Professor 
Kataoka equates Japan’s army’s role in 
China with the American military’s role 
thirty and forty years later in Indochina. 
Kataoka goes on to claim that the light 
at the end of the tunnel really was in 
sight. Victory always was just around 
the corner. To buttress this view of the 
Japanese military, he cites their reports 
and statistics on search and destroy 
operations, percentages of pacified vil- 
lages, body counts, and the like. 

Kataoka’s book comes as close as 
possible, only one generation after 
Pearl Harbor, to an apologia for the 
Japanese military. Thus one finds the 
Japanese “pre-empted Manchuria” 
when confronted with the difficulties of 
radical Chinese nationalism, that in 
opposition to the “bellicose” “Maoist 
machine” “initiating war’ and to 
“anti-Japanese terrorist activities,” 
even to the supposed probable instiga- 
tion by Communists of the famous July 
1937 Marco Polo bridge incident, con- 
servative Japan was forced against its 
desires and interests into a war which 
benefited only radicals in China. Mao 
Tse-tung appears as a fantastic master- 
mind, an evil genius, somehow man- 
ipulating Chiang, Tokyo and Washington 
into this world war against their own 
interests. Sadly, Kataoka’s conspiratorial 
apologia has no space to inquire why 
Japan on its own swiftly took advantage 
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of the Marco Polo bridge incident to 
close the Yangtze river to foreign 
navigation, bombard Chinese cities with 
foreign populations and blockade the 
China coast south of Shanghai. 

It is a common place (Kataoka thinks 
it’s his great discovery)——-even I have 
written it—that since 1915 and Japan's 
21 Demands on Chinese indepen- 
dence, there grew a powerful current in 
Chinese nationalistic thinking rep- 
resented by people such as Sun Yat-sen 
and Mao Tse-tung that Chinese inde- 
pendence had to await Japanese over- 
expansionism to the point of igniting a 
Japan-American war. But that simple 
belief is a far cry from Kataoka’s de- 
monic portrayal of an omnipotent Mao 
pulling the strings of world history from 
his poor, mountain hideout. 

Kataoka must go on to explain how 
the revolutionaries were able to use the 
war period to win the basis for national 
power. After all, they had numerous 
armed competitors. He grants that local 
mobilization was based on traditional 
ties. But instead of showing how the 
revolutionaries were forced to har- 
monize with that tradition, he contends 
that there was no space for the rev- 
olutionaries to authentically root them- 
selves in rural China. Instead, using su- 
perior organizational techniques the 
Communists preempted and subverted 
(pp. 104, 113) these natural, local organs 
of self defense. Assassination, terror, liq- 
uidation, plunder and threats backed by 
military force made it all possible. Yet 
even Kataoka’s evidence (p. 94) shows 
that in the real, armed competitive 
world of rural China where the rev- 
olutionary side had to work so hard to 
prove itself in tune with popular aspira- 
tions, any abuse of local people by the 
Red Army easily led to those people 
allying with other armed groups to 
defeat the Red Army. 

Professor Kataoka, understanding lit- 
tle of the best social science literature 
on peasant revolution, does not seem to 
know that the reduced rents in kind, 
interest reductions, and tax holidays 
which the revolutionaries administered 
were in tune with traditional popular 
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demands that landlord and usurer no 
longer met. These felt demands for 
justice existed long before the rev- 
olutionaries arrived. Instead of finding 
the revolutionaries forced to resonate 
with the insistent demands of villagers 
within an already disintegrating tradi- 
tional order, he insists that Mao’s allies 
“took the old social order apart piece 
by piece . . .”’(p. 294). Perhaps before 
American observers began to visit 
China again and report back on the true 
strength of localism and the family, 
some people might have believed 
Kataoka. 

In addition to presenting World War 
II as a Communist plot and China’s 
peasants as “hapless victims” (p. 280) 
brought to “the most massive poverty 
and deprivation” (p. 310) by Com- 
munist policy, Kataoka actually argues 
that the Red Army was created by 
press-ganging and checked the popular 
desire for desertion only by subtle and 
not-so-subtle threats. Even the troops 
who fought them probably had more 
respect for the actual sources of the 
high morale of the mobile units of the 
Red armies. 

Any time one compares Kataoka’s 
arbitrary use of data to fit his precon- 
ceptions with Lary’s serious scholar- 
ship, the natural result attains. Kataoka 
claims that rural ferment was impossi- 
ble far from cities. Lary describes the 
ferment of one such revolutionary base 
area. Kataoka presents the Kwangsi 
clique as merely using resistance to 
Japan as an excuse to resist Chiang 
Kai-shek. Lary shows how deep, real 
and spontaneous was this massive 
anti-Japanese sentiment in Kwangsi. 

Professor Kataoka’s well-researched 
book does unearth much information of 
use to the specialist. Handling Chinese 
Communist Party documents with the 
critica] acumen lacking in his treatment 
of the Japanese side, Kataoka makes a 
contribution to our understanding of 
disputes and differences within the 
CCP. Twenty-five years ago Kataoka’s 
heavily footnoted book might have 
seemed a brilliant statement of an obvi- 
ous truth about Communist terrorists 
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and Leninist techniques. But a quarter 
of a century of hard won scholarly 
gains, including comparative research 
on peasant rebellions, gives hope that it 
is work such as Professor Lary’s which 
will continue to further mature under- 
standing of still emotional issues. 
EDWARD FRIEDMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


REX MORTIMER. Indonesian Com- 
munism under Sukarno: Ideology 
and Politics, 1959-1963. Pp. 464. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1974. $15.00. 


Communist parties world-wide claim 
intellectual and moral superiority based 
on scientific understanding of the polity 
and selfless devotion to mass welfare. 
The Communist Party of Indonesia 
(PKI) under the leadership of Secretary 
Dipa Nusantara Aidit departed, in the 
name of nationalism, from the tenets of 
international Marxism to embrace mys- 
tical and authoritarian Sukarnoism. To 
this single-minded commitment it too 
often sacrificed not only its own sepa- 
rate identity but also the welfare of the 
workers and peasants. As a conse- 
quence it failed to infuse its mass base 
with ideological understanding or pro- 
found loyalty. The PKI was cruelly 
destroyed when it eventually encoun- 
tered the long-to-be-expected show- 
down with the Army because its long- 
run program was in fact myopic. 
Sukarno could not save the party and its 
enormous but nominal membership 
proved powerless. 

All this inexorably emerges from Pro- 
fessor Mortimer’s coolly reasonable and 
well-documented exposition and 
analysis of the history of Aidit’s PKI. 
But, curiously, it is not the overt mes- 
sage of Indonesian Communism under 
Sukarno. Somehow the ‘author retains 
what must be described as a romantic 
view of the party. We are invited in the 
preface to see the PKI in terms of 
pathos and high tragedy. We are also 
told that: 


The PKI represented the most hopeful pros- 
pect for a reconstruction of Indonesian soci- 
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ety that would have made possible sustained 
development combined with attention to 
mass social welfare and the elimination of 
the gross inequities and bureaucratic vices 
that plague the country (pp. 11, 12). 


While the rhetoric of the party de- 
fended mass rights, there was little in 
its actions which would justify the 
author's empathy or hopefulness. 

In addition to this duality the book 
has some minor deficiencies. Pre- 
Madiun Marxist history is neglected, 
and the Marxist orientation of Partai 
Murba is never mentioned. The ties of 
the PKI to the Communist Party of 
China are inadequately explored; while 
the PKI’s fatal involvement in the 1 
October Affair remains a mystery de- 
spite the author’s efforts at reinterpreta- 
tion. 

The book has some stylistic flaws and 
loose translations sometimes occur (as 
barisan given three meanings on four 
pages). Furthermore, full names are 
never given for such major persons as 
Aidit and Nasution, while the index is 
largely restricted to names. Despite 
some defects, the book is illuminating 
and useful—even though the text does 
not fulfill the author’s prefatory prom- 
ises, 

ALLEN M. SIEVERS 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 


EDGAR O’BALLANCE. Arab Guerilla 
Power, 1967 ~1972. Pp. 246. Hamden, 
Conn.: Shoe String Press, 1974. 
$10.50. 


Major Edgar O’Ballance over the 
years has specialized in the military or 
insurgency aspects of larger issues 
which are essentially political in na- 
ture. His “‘military case studies” of the 
Algerian struggle for independence 
from France and the Kurdish revolt, 
examples of the genre, provide useful 
analyses of the basic tactics and 
strategy through which resistance by 
national groups to established authority 
was converted in time to a justifiable 
struggle to reclaim lost national rights. 
In the present work O’Ballance 
examines the Arab guerrilla movement 
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(consistently, if disconcertingly spelled 
with one “r”) during a critical phase of 
its involvement in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. This phase, while it did not 
generate Palestinian unity nor 
genuinely effective: action against Is- 
rael, produced for the Arabs an alter- 
nate hero, in the person of the swagger- 
ing fedayeen fighter, to compensate in 
part for the catastrophic Arab defeat in 
the 1967 Six-Day-War. 

O’Ballance equates the emergence of 
a significant organized fedayeen 
movement among the Palestinians to 
this catastrophe and the absence of 
effective Arab leadership at that point. 
Previously the fedayeen represented at 
best a nuisance value to the Arab states 
in their struggle with Israel. The Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) was 
not even formed until 1964 following 
an Arab summit conference, and up 
until- 1967 raids into Israel by its mili- 
tary wing, Fatah, were controlled by 
Egypt and Syria. But for the five-year 
period covered in this study the only 
successes, for practical purposes, 
scored by the Arabs against Israel were 
by the guerrillas. 

Unfortunately, as the author points 
out, the fedayeen strategy of terrorism 
within Israel on the Algerian or Viet 
Cong model failed, due to Israeli coun- 
termeasures as much as the inapplica- 
bility of these models to the sociopolit- 
ical nature of the Middle East. The 
fedayeen were then forced to seek firm 
bases in the Arab territories surround- 
ing Israel. Here their objective of 
“power without responsibility” found- 
ered on the instability and distrust of 
Arab governments. Although they did 
achieve an accommodation of sorts with 
the Lebanese government by which 
guerrilla authority was recognized over 
Lebanese territory adjoining Israel (the 
so-called “Fatahland”), the Fatah effort 
to convert Jordan into a power base was 
a costly failure diverting fedayeen 
energies from its main purpose of un- 
dermining internal security in Israel. 

As a straightforward account based on 
published sources of the fedayeen 
movement the book has considerable 
merit. Unfortunately the Palestinian 
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question cannot be separated into 
watertight political and military com- 
partments. Aside from the fact that 
writers on the contemporary Middle 
East find themselves often overtaken 
by events (the book was apparently 
finished before the October 1973 War 
and the international legitimization of 
the PLO, developments which negate 
his conclusions), there is almost no 
analysis of the underlying political 
character of the movement, nor of its 
internal organizational or training struc- 
ture or links, if any, with guerrilla 
groups elsewhere. But to dismiss “Arab 
guerilla power’ as a phenomenon 
reflective of Arab political disunity dis- 
counts far too much history. As the 
Israelis themselves have demonstrated, 
great empires have been founded on 
less. 
WILLIAM SPENCER 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


JAROSLAV PELENSKI. Russia and Kazan: 
Conquest and Imperial Ideology 
(1438-1560s). Pp. viii, 368. The 
Hague, Netherlands: Mouton & Co., 
1974. No price. 


In 1547 Ivan IV of Russia assumed 
the title of Tsar of Russia, and five years 
later his armies conquered the khanate 
of Kazan. These were events of great 
significance in Russian history, marking 
the transition from the Slav state of 
Muscovy to a multinational empire. 
The Kazan khanate stretched across the 
valley of the Volga River, extending 
eastward to the Ural Mountains and 
westward to within some 250 miles of 
Moscow itself. It spread down the river 
perhaps to the great bend where the 
city of Volgagrad now lies. The khanate 
had been formed from the breakup of 
the Golden Horde, the Tatar-controlled 
empire which in the later Middle Ages 
had stretched across Central Asia. It 
was inhabited by a very mixed as- 
semblage of Turkic and Tatar peoples, 
most of whom appear to have become 
settled agriculturists. Shortly after the 
conquest, the English trader and 
traveler, Jenkinson, traveled down the 
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Volga River to Astrakhan in an attempt 
to open up trade by this route with 
Persia. If the history of Russia is, as has 
been said, written in its rivers, here is 
the earliest and perhaps the most deci- 
sive exemplification of this view. 

The importance of these events ap- 
pears to have been recognized at the 
time. It seemed to call for explanation 
and justification, so significant a break 
with the past did it appear to be. What 
political and legal rights had Muscovy 
over Kazan; did religious considera- 
tions impose any kind of imperative on 
the Russian prince? In the disputation 
which took place the one argument 
which does not appear to have been 
used is that which has been wielded by 
some historians of the present century, 
namely, the call of the sea, the urge to 
develop commerce along the great riv- 
ers which flow outward from Muscovy, 
the core area of the Russian state. 
Commercial imperialism does not fea- 
ture among the motives given for this, 
the earliest stage of Russian expansion. 

This book is a clear and persuasive 
exposition of the theoretical underpin- 
ning of Russian conquest. Its purpose, 
in the words of its author, is to present 
“a model of an emerging imperial 
ideology.” It skims lightly over the 
sequence of events; it disposes of earlier 
simplistic views of the conquest, and 
devotes the greater part of its coverage 
to the Russian perception of the Kazan 
khanate and of its rights and preten- 
sions within it. This view of Kazan was 
expressed in both literary and artistic 
forms, but this book examines only the 
former. The latter, which alone can have 
had an appeal to the majority of Russians, 
is left for a future study, to which one 
must look forward with anticipation. 

The literary evidence presents an 
array of arguments which have a strangely 
modern appeal. Muscovy had a right to 
Kazan, because the territory of the 
latter had been a part of the Kievan 
Russian state of the earlier Middle 
Ages. Muscovy was heir to Kiev, and 
thus to all the lands which it was 
alleged to have ruled. Conquest was 
thus merely an assertion of right. One 
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can only point out the similarities be- 
tween this attitude and that of the 
humanists in Central and Western 
Europe toward the boundaries of their 
own states. A parallel argument claimed 
that the khanate was itself heir to the 
Volga Bulgar state, which had been 
conquered by Prince Vladimir, so that 
the contemporary Kazan state had in- 
herited the subordinate status of the 
latter. 

The actions of the state were sup- 
ported by the arguments of the Orthodox 
Church, that the conquest was a blow 
struck on behalf of Christianity against 
Islam and paganism. It was viewed as a 
phase in “the protracted conflict of two 
antagonistic worlds.” 

Lastly, contemporaries viewed Mus- 
covy as ringed by hostile peoples, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Tatar: a kind of 
Einkreisungspolitik, through which it 
was imperative to break. This strategic- 
geographical perception of the situation 
was conceived less clearly than the 
feudal-historical relationship, but its 
presence further emphasizes the mo- 
dernity of sixteenth century Russian 
political thought. 

Before the conquest of Kazan, Mus- 
covy was a Slav principality with few 
foreign elements. After its subjugation, 
it became a multi-national empire. 
Imperial Russian policy toward the 
conquered peoples lies beyond the 
scope of this book. But it is interesting 
to note that the Muscovite rulers adopted 
a policy of what one can only call 
“assimilation.” Conversion to the Ortho- 
dox faith was the only condition of 
admission to Russian society. This was to 
become the basis on which was built an 
empire which was to extend across Asia 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

This book is a compelling study of 
the perception of events by the Rus- 
sians and of the political thought which 
inspired them. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the foundation of 
what is today the world’s greatest sur- 
viving empire. 

NORMAN J. G. POUNDS 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 
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RICHARD J. SMETHURST. A Social Basis 
for Prewar Japanese Militarism: The 
Army and the Rural Community. Pp. 
924, Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia, 1974. $14.00. 


Not quite the revisionist history that 
the jacket might suggest, this mono- 
graph nonetheless returns to a thesis that 
wafted in and about scholarship a de- 
cade ago and then seems to have evapo- 
rated and been forgotten. Mr. 
Smethurst has reclaimed that older and 
untested generalization—that the 
Japanese army built its social base of 
support on village Japan—and has sol- 
idified it into a part of the canon of 
Japanese history. He has provided a 
needed corrective to the recently fos- 
tered impression that the Japanese 
military machine grew into the domi- 
nant force in prewar Japan apart from, 
and even disdainful of, its social set- 
ting. 

The author has studied carefully the 
nineteenth century military’s increas- 
ing uneasiness at the dangers of social 
disruption and change inherent in an 
opened and modernizing Japan. By 
spreading the ideals of the “‘soldiers’ 


ethos” at the village level, it attempted’ 


at first only to prevent violent change 
and the loss of old values. So successful 
was its work, however, that loyalty to 
the army became synonymous with the 
very deep-seated loyalty to the village. 
The army simply broadened the focus 
of that older loyalty to include itself. 
Appealing vertically to the complete 
village rather than to groups or classes, 
it socialized rural Japan as a whole, 
without disrupting or even disturbing 
patterns of life. Except for the new 
dualism in loyalty, it provided pre- 
World War II rural Japan with a great 
deal more continuity than change. Far 
from baseless, the army had the most 
solid, conservative, and useful base of 
support it could have desired for any- 
thing it chose to do. 

Mr. Smethurst has utilized a variety 
of the newer techniques and frameworks 
in collecting and presenting his data. 
There is oral history here and quanti- 
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fication; and his women, ifnot liberatable 
in their own pre-war Japan, can at 
least share with their men now his 
chapter titles. His work may certainly 
qualify, too, as the new history, fo- 
cused as it is on the villagers, with 
most of the broader perspective and 
the bolder designs left for the reader 
to supply as needed. One might carp 
that the interviews were rather few 
and that quantification is rather ele- 
mental, although it is extensive enough 
that the villagers sometimes seem 
submerged in the data they unwit- 
tingly produced. Still, the value to 
history of the newer techniques and 
perspectives is suggested; and the au- 
thor’s point is shored up from all sides. 

This is, then, a work for the specialist 
and one that will certainly layer an 
important paragraph or two. of social _ 
setting firmly under the Japanese army 
in forthcoming texts. One cannot help 
wondering, still, where the demarca- 
tion lies in the gray zone between 
elucidation and over-kill. When, for 
example, does the return on the presen- 
tation of supporting data diminish, and 
when might a 200-page book better be 
shrunk into a long article? 

R. KENT LANCASTER 

Goucher College 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


WILLIAM ToRDOFF, ed. Politics in 
Zambia. Pp. 453. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California, 1975. $14.00. 


Politics in Zambia concludes that, 
since independence in 1964, the new 
nation has “remained a fairly free 
society.” Yet Tordoff and his con- 
tributors are not wide-eyed and uncriti- 
cal. They also observe that rivalries 
within the dominant political party 
have polluted Zambian society and di- 
vided other political institutions. The 
result has been a bitter sectionalism 
(they rightly eschew “tribalism’’) which 
still threatens to plunge Zambia into 
turmoil. The only legal political party 
has failed to achieve “the transition 
from being the vehicle of political lib- 
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eration to becoming an agency of 
economic development.” The party is 
ill-equipped to handle the stresses and 
conflicts of the future. 

The authors of this detailed treatment 
of Zambia from 1964 to 1972 (the end of 
the first republic) note the increasing 
centralism of President Kenneth 
Kaunda and the contradiction between 
his own style of governance and his 
public espousal of participatory democ- 
racy. They link the devélopment of 
Humanism, Zambia’s official credo, to 
otherwise unresolvable crises in Zam- 
bian politics. They are rightly skeptical 
of the ability of either the president or 
the party to continue indefinitely to 
balance contending factions, especially 
when the civil service has failed to 
provide managerial leadership at the 
middle level. (Their criticisms of the 
cabinet and parliament merely as for- 
_malistic institutions are valid for the 

pre-1973 period but have become less 

so since the establishment of the one- 
party state.) “The prospect in Zambia,” 
Tordoff writes, “is of growing insta- 
bility.” He sees a widening gap be- 
tween load and capacity and fore- 
casts a revolt of the middle classes. 

No more acute examination of Zam- 
bia since independence has yet ap- 
peared. Particularly trenchant is the 
analysis of cleavage, conflict, and sec- 
tionalism by Robert Molteno. Sec- 
tionalism primarily arises from power 
rivalries among leaders who then create 
and mobilize interest groups based on 
access to scarce resources. Although 
Molteno does not carry his arguments 
all the way, it is reasonable to suggest 
that competition for power and the 
consequent rise of sectionalism have 
made Zambia in the 1970s less well 
integrated than it was at independence. 

The other excellent chapters are by 
Tordoff and Ian Scott on political par- 
ties (before 1973), on the workings of 
Zambia’s first two parliaments, by Tor- 
doff and Molteno, and on government 
and administration, again by Tordoff 
and Molteno. They describe the de- 
moralization of the civil service, hardly 
discuss the important parastatal bodies, 
and note how ineffectual and inconclu- 
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sive were parliament and the cabinet. 
President Kenneth Kaunda has gradu- 
ally gathered more and more power 
into his own hands and has listened for 
the most part only to a small set of 
Zambian and non-Zambian advisors. 

Politics in Zambia also includes a 
very unconvincing essay by Thomas 
Rasmussen on the popular basis of 
anti-colonial protest. It represents a 
laudable attempt to argue that, the 
masses spontaneously rose up against 
Zambia’s colonial rulers, but the few 
protests that he advances turn out to be 
either elite-based (despite Rasmussen's 
own contrary definitions) or promoted 
from afar by an elite leadership. 
Richard Sklar’s chapter provides a full 
description of Zambia’s response to 
Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of in- 
dependence. 

Overall, Tordoff, Molteno, and Scott 
have carried the study of post- 
independence politics in Africa to a 
level hitherto unsurpassed. They go 
beyond formal theory and examine the 
real workings of government in one 
state. They omit any detailed analysis, 
however, of the military—the most im- 
portant threat to political stability in 
Zambia as well as most of modern 
Africa. 

ROBERT I. ROTBERG 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy 
Cambridge 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
AND POLITICS 


R. D. Curr and J. L. GRANATSTEIN. 
Canadian-American Relations in 
Wartime: From the Great War to the 
Cold War. Pp. xiii, 205. Toronto, 
Canada: Hakkert, 1975. $9.95. 


War rather than peace has molded 
the twentieth-century relationship of 
the North American nations lying along 
the 49th parallel. This is the theme 
presented by Cuff and Granatstein, two 
Canadian-born but American-trained 
historians. This century witnessed the 
increased political cooperation and 
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economic integration of the two 
neighbors to the detriment of Com- 
monwealth ties. World War I initiated 
the trend, for as the Canadian Macken- 
zie King foresaw on 4 August 1914: 
“ “The United States will rise out of the 
situation as the first power of the 
world. . . .The British Empire will be 
changed in complexion, the mother 
country will be crushed by the burden 
of the war” (p. 154). Canada dem- 
onstrated her awareness of this fact 
by signing the 1917 Imperial Munitions 
Board-Ordnance Department agree- 
ment and by creating the Canadian War 


- Mission in Washington. World War II, 


with its 1940 Ogdensburg Agreement 
and 1941 Hyde Park Declaration, in- 
creasingly cemented Canadian military 
and economic links with her southern 
neighbor, again at the expense of the 
mother country. As Canada entéred the 
Cold War with a determination to main- 
tain defense ties with the United 
States, it became clear that Canada’s 
future rested in North America with the 
United States and not in the Common- 
wealth with Great Britain. 

Throughout this century, Canadian 
leaders grappled with the quandary of 
how to gain the benefits of United 
States economic and military power 
without surrendering political inde- 
pendence. In the end, the authors 
argue, Canada has failed. Her very 
insistence on certain exemptions from 
United States policies— exemptions 
designed by Canada to insure 
independence—paradoxically has only 
made her more dependent on the grant- 
ing of these favors. 

Historians of the postwar period will 
find the chapter “Looking Back at the 
Cold War” of particular interest. In 
their attempt to identify Canada’s role 
in the Cold War, the authors examine 


the revisionist view of Gabriel and. 


Joyce Kolko. Cuff and Granatstein con- 
tend that it is time Canada’s postwar 
goals come under the same revisionist 
lens that the Kolkos used to examine 
the United States. Did economic mo- 
tives provide the primary push for 
Canadian postwar policy? And was Ot- 
tawa’s view of the Soviet threat unduly 
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shaped by Washington’s exaggerated 
warnings? Though properly .stressing 
the need for further research and the 
tentativeness of their. findings (some- 
thing other revisionists might note), the 
authors conclude that “if American pol- - 
icy in the Cold War years was neither 
so uniquely misguided nor self- 
interested as many U.S. critics suggest, 
Canadian policy was far-less virtuous 
than its champions are prepared to 
admit” (p. 150). 

Scholars of Canadian-American reld- 
tions will find the book of definite 
interest, though the non-specialist may 
wish to pass it by for something lighter. 
Chapters are supported by footnotes at 
the end of the book. Of-a negative note 
are some annoying typographical errors 
(United States exports to the Allies, 
1914-1917, were not $31.1 billion) and 
the nagging question whether a slim 
volume in which five of the eight 
chapters have appeared previously is 
worth the publisher’s price. i 

CALVIN L. CHRISTMAN 

William Penn College 

Oskaloosa 

lowa 
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PAUL R. DOMMEL. The Politics of Rev- 
enue Sharing. Pp. 211. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1974. $8.50. 


Professor Dommel has traced in mi- 
nute detail a history of the revenue 
sharing idea since 1964. He maintains 
that President Nixon, in putting his 
plan together, greatly distorted the orig- 
inal principle of tax sharing. Thus, at 
the signing of the revenue sharing law 
in October 1972, the President main- 
tained that the program “will mean 
both a new source of revenue for state 
and local governments and a new sense 
of responsibility.” 

‘In mid-1971, Mayor John Lindsay, 
testifying for the U.S. Congress of 
Mayors, assured the House Ways and 
Means Committee that “we are for rev- 
enue sharing, we are for it strongly.” 
But by early 1973 Mayor Maier of 
Milwaukee, for example, was describ- 
ing revenue sharing as a “cruel hoax” 
and a “gigantic double-cross.” 
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History clearly shows, insists Dom- 
mel, that “early support for the plan 
came from those members of Congress 
with a record of both opposing grant- 
in-aid programs and offering revenue 
sharing as a substitute for such grants.” 
Also, “what the mayors apparently did 
not know was that while the President 
and top officials of his administration 
were presenting tax sharing as addi- 
tional money, the President himself 
continued to be interested in tax shar- 
ing “as a means of cashing in all federal 
grants.” 

One of the more interesting anec- 
dotes in the book involves Wilbur Mills 
and his activities on the House Ways 
and Means Committee. In an aside, 
Dommel reminds his readers that “the 
study of how bills become laws is not 
the study of any tidy, linear process.” 
As one member of the Ways and Means 
Committee explained, “We finally quit, 
not because we hit on-a rational for- 
mula, but because we were exhausted. 
And finally we got one that almost none 
of us could understand at the moment. 
We were told the statistics were not 
available to run the (computer) print on 
it. So we adopted it, and it is here for 
you today.” 

M. NELSON MCGEARY 

The Pennsylvania State University 

State College 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH. Limited Govern- 
ment: A Comparison. Pp. xii, 139. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. $6.95. 


In the year when U.S. citizens 
awakened to the fact that, at least under 
two presidents, the executive branch 
had broken free of such restraints as the 
guarantee of personal liberty, the rule 
of law, and the separation of powers, it 
seems timely for a prominent scholar 
like Professor Friedrich to remind us of 
the historical struggles and traditions 
behind these constitutional principles. 
Chapter headings such as “Power,” 
“Constitutionalism and Liberty,” 
“Human Rights,” and “Constitutional 
Crisis” are very much apropos. 

The book turns out to be a great 
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disappointment, though. First of all, it 
is not the text for undergraduate stu- 
dents we were promised by the editor. 
Instead of an introduction it is a re- 
fresher course—almost a Festschrift, 
celebrating the lifetime work of an 
eminent scholar— written for those 
who are familiar with it from the outset. 
The uninitiated undergraduate will find 
it hard to follow Professor Friedrich’s 
train of thought, his allusions and refer- 
ences. What is the poor student to make 
of “the Beaverbrooks and Springers” 
(p. 8) or the “Spiegel affair” (p. 75), 
unless he is told by somebody? What 
sense does it make to mention—for no 
particular reason—Max Webers sys- 
tematization of claims to legitimacy (p. 
111) without letting the student know 
about traditional, charismatic, and legal 
authority? Why confuse the student by 
using the Third French Republic to 
demonstrate the problems of bicameral 
representation in a federal (!) system (p. 
59)? A textbook must pay some atten- 
tion to didactics; a scissors-and-paste 
job won’t do. (Some clippings found 
their way into the book twice: Refer to 
pages 13 and 27, or the footnote on 
page 90 and the same words on page 
93.) 

This 1974 book may be reasonably 
expected to relate questions of raison 
d’etat to the civil rights movement, the 
Vietnam conflict, and Watergate with 
their many extremely heuristic exam- 
ples; instead the author refers only to 
the dead horses of the 1930s (Nazism), 
1940s (Cold War), and 1950s (McCar- 
thyism). When discussing prejudicial 
use of administrative discretion in per- 
sonnel selection, he refers to possible 
preference given to Harvard or Yale 
men (p. 104) without even mentioning 
racial discrimination or “affirmative 
action,” issues slightly more salient than 
yesterday’s Ivy League rivalries. Finally, 
how can any American write with a 
straight face that “The value of 
federalism as a method for protecting 
minorities has, of course, been marked 
in the field of human rights” (p. 126), 
without at least mentioning that states’ 
rights have also been a favored instru- 
ment of racial discrimination? 


ie 
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Given books like this, Professor 
Friedrich should not be surprised that 
the constitutional approach is increas- 
ingly dismissed by political scientists 
as “traditional,” although the reviewer 
disagrees with that general position. 

KARL H. KAHRS 

California State University 

Fullerton 


ALEXANDER L. GEORGE and RICHARD 
SMOKE. Deterrence in American 
Foreign Policy: Theory and Practice. 
Pp. xii, 666. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1974. $17.50. 


The purpose of this lengthy and 
sophisticated study is to provide “a 
critical examination of deterrence 
theory and deterrence strategy as they 
have been applied in American foreign 
policy since the end of World War II” 
(p. 1). Unlike most previous studies of 
deterrence, the focus is not on strategic 
deterrence but on the deterrence of 
limited conflicts. 

Two-thirds of the volume—nearly 
400 pages—are devoted to a series of 
eleven case studies of major U.S. de- 
terrence efforts between 1948 and 
1963: (1) the Berlin blockade, 1948; (2) 
the outbreak of the Korean War; (3) 
Chinese Communist intervention in 
Korea; (4) deterrence through massive 
retaliation threats in Korea and In- 
dochina in 1953-54; (5) the Taiwan 
Strait crisis of 1954-55; (6) the Hungar- 
ian crisis, 1956; (7) deterrence efforts 
in the Middle East in 1957-58; (8) the 
Quemoy crisis in 1958; (9) the Berlin 
“deadline crisis” of 1958-59; (10) the 
Berlin “aide memoire crisis” of 1961; 
and (11) the Cuban missile crisis. 
These are excellent case studies, and 
can be recommended to teachers of 
courses in American foreign policy as 
useful course assignments. They also 
provide an empirical basis for the 
theoretical discussion in Parts One and 
Three of the volume. 

Part One is a concise and critical 
analysis of contemporary deterrence 
theory. In Part Three the authors try to 
reformulate deterrence theory, within 
the broader context of “initiation 
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theory,” “commitment theory,” “re- 
sponse theory,” and of “influence” and 
“inducement” in international rela- 
tions. This effort is only partially suc- 
cessful, but they should be given high 
marks for their courage in undertaking 
the almost impossible task of theory 
formulation of a subject that has been 
notably deficient and confusing from a 
theoretical point of view. They give 
added significance to their analysis by 
linking it with the role of theory in 
policy making generally and, more 
specifically, in foreign policy and inter- 
national relations. 

The numerous case studies are not 
the only evidence that the authors are 
concerned with the practice of deter- 
rence as well as with the theory, and 
with the relation of theory and practice. 
Indeed, this may be said to be the 
central theme of the book. The authors 
call attention repeatedly to the gap 
between deterrence theory and deter- 
rence policy, and they seek to reformu- 
late deterrence theory in ways which 
will make it more explanatory and more 
relevant for policy making. 

Their careful analysis highlights the 
limitations of deterrence both in theory 
and as an element in American foreign 
policy. As theory it is narrow and 
underdeveloped; as strategy it has been 
overemphasized in the total context of 
American foreign policy, especially dur- 
ing the height of the era of cold war and 
containment. In the new era, according 
to the authors, deterrence “is playing 
and is likely to continue to play a less 
dominant role in U.S. foreign policy” 
(p. 600). This is a trend which they 
obviously welcome. They also believe 
that the theory of deterrence needs to 
be broadened and reformulated. To this 
highly desirable objective they have 
made a major contribution. 

NORMAN D. PALMER 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


J. L. GRANATSTEIN. Canada’s War: The 
Politics of the MacKenzie King Gov- 
ernment, 1939-1945. Pp. 436. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1975. 
$18.95. 
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k % poa 
Thé author.is.a history professor at 
Toronto's York University and Editor of 
Canadian Forum. His credentials are 
sound and his scholarship excellent. 
His conservative bias is well controlled 
which tends to legitimize his comments 
on a Liberal Government. One thing 
that will,strike any. reader of this book 
is the extraordinary amount of research 
that has gone into it as there are four or 
five source. references on:every page. 
High marks could also be awarded for 
organization and style in scholarship 


- éxcept for a somewhat tedious and 


disjointed opening chapter. 

The story is that of a country and a 
society which completely transforms’ 
itself during a six year period. During 
these years it moved a long way to- 
wards’ the. welfare’ state; it became an 
industrialized country and it moved 
(bought?) its way out of Britain’ s sphere 
to slide, almost’ unwittingly under a 
pervasive influence of the United 
States. > 

There <is,an excellent’ account of the 
formation of social programs resulting 
from (a) the government's desire to give 
something to the people who were 
sacrificing so much, (b) the perceived 
need for such measures to smooth the 


d e'e i -~ . + 
' transition to a peace time economy, (c) 


the Liberals’ attempt to stave -off the 
threat of the socialist party and (d) the 
realization by the Prime Minister, 
MacKenzie:King, that the time was ripe 
to implement programs which he had 
advocated twenty-five years earlier. Al- 
though the author does not deal with it, 
this could explain the phenomena 
noted by Rostow that Canada, in her 
stages of economic growth moved into a 
high consumption stage before reach- 
ing maturity. It is unfortunate that the 
industrialization of the country is not 
dealt with more dully. : ©- 

The author covers the relations of 
U.S.A.-Canada-U.K. well. King maneu- 


- vered to keep the options-open and to 


let Parliament decide whether to de- 
clare war: but it is concluded that 
éssentially Canada entered the war be- 
cause Britain did. The partnership with 
the U.K. was difficult and strained over 
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who would pay the cost, produce the 
materials, and the like. Over a billion 
dollars were gifted outright to England, 
a remarkable feat for a country of 
eleven million at that stage of economic 
development. War production led to 
increasing industrial ties with the 
U.S.A. where King’s “good friend” 
Roosevelt maintained neutrality. .Ot- 
tawa was a relay point and hence a 
source of influence between the two 
larger countries; but after Pearl Harbor 
she was swept aside, membership on 
various committees was denied and 
consultation on strategy not considered. 
All the while more and more defence 
pacts and notably defence production 
agreements were entered into by the 
North American neighbors. When the 
holocaust was over the two economies 
were so intertwined there could be no 
question that the lion’s den had been 
exchanged for the eagle’s nest. 

The reader should not be concerned 
with national unity entering all the 
decisions. Canadian historians view 
everything in these terms. The author 
is only maintaining his academic credi- 
bility. Some day the concept will be 
rigorously examined and then dis- 
carded. This is not to say there were no 
strains in the society undergoing such 
changes. The most obvious differences 
of opinion were over conscription. The 
author illustrates that this should never 
have been an issue for it was based 
largely on false figures supplied by the 
military. 

One last point: the role of several 
civil servants is well chronicled, and 
they are given their place in history 
which they richly deserve but are sel- 
dom granted. In summary. it is a well 
researched work on an. important 
period in North American history and 
will probably be a standard reference 
work for some time. It will be of special 
interest to students of welfare 
economics and international relations. 


GORDON DOWSLEY 


* Don Mills 
Ontario 
Canada 
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H. STUART HUGHES. The Sea Change: 
The Migration of Social Thought, 
1930-1965. Pp. x, 283. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1975. $10.00. 


In Consciousness and Society (1958) 
H. Stuart Hughes analyzed the basic 
changes in European social thought 
that occurred between 1890 and 1930. 
In The Obstructed Path (1968) he dealt 
with the largely self-contained ideas of 
the French from the 1930s to the 1960s. 
Now, in The Sea Change, he has com- 
pleted a trilogy on twentieth-century 
European intellectual history with an 
account of German, Austrian, and Ital- 
ian thinkers who sought refuge from 
fascism in the United States between 
1930 and 1965. 

This is not a comprehensive study of 
the “migration of social thought” dur- 
ing those years. Rather, it is a series of 
interrelated essays on selected themes 
and selected figures. The persons are 
Theodor W. Adorno, Hannah Arendt, 
Giuseppe Borgese, Erik H. Erikson, 
Erich Fromm, Heinz Hartmann, Her- 
mann Hesse, Max Horkheimer, Thomas 
Mann, Karl Mannheim, Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Franz Neumann, Ernst Nolte, 
Gaetano Salvemini, Paul Tillich, and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, the last an émi- 
gré to England. 

Nor does the book bear out its title by 
demonstrating a “sea change” in the 
thought of many, if any, of the refugees. 
A “sea change” is properly defined as a 
“striking change,” a “transformation.” 
But the author emphasizes the con- 
tinuity, the lack of basic change, in the 
thinking of his subjects. Regarding 
Adorno and Horkheimer, for example, 
he writes of the “tenacity with which 
they clung to their European inheri- 
tance” (p. 149). In the case of 
Hartmann, “his shift of scene marked 
no break in his thought” (p. 205). Even 
Marcuse, Erikson, and Tillich retained 
remarkably close intellectual ties to 
their Old World background (pp. 182, 
233, 265). 

With a curious touch of academic 
parochialism Hughes says that, during 
World War II, Neumann imparted to 
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the “young historians closest to him” 
(among them Hughes himself and Peter 
Gay) a revelation that ideas had no 
independent life of their own and that 
“one understood little of politics or 
ideology unless one was aware of the 
pressure of interest groups that lay 
behind them” (pp. 115-116). This may 
have been a new insight at Columbia 
and Harvard in the 1940s, but it was 
already familiar enough at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in the 1930s. And in 
The Open Door at Home (1934) Charles 
A. Beard discussed “ideas and in- 
terests” as “inextricably interwoven,” 
citing a 1924 article, “Idee und In- 
teresse in der politischen Geschichte,” 
by the German scholar Kurt Riezler. 

Nevertheless, Hughes in this volume 
demonstrates again his mastery of what 
he refers to as the “social history of 
ideas” (p. 116). He has a real talent for 
making even the murkiest concepts 
interesting and understandable. Rare is 
the historian and still rarer the social 
scientist, nowadays, who in his writing 
lives up so well to Barrett Wendell’s 
precepts of clearness, force, and ele- 
gance. 

RICHARD N. CURRENT 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro 


BARRY D. Karu. Charles E. Merriam 
and the Study of Politics. Pp. xiv, 
337. Chicago, Ill.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1974. $15.00. 


The author of this work is a professor 
of history at the University of Chicago. 
I agree with his opinion that Merriam 
was the leading political scientist in 
America up to the time of his death. 
Since then, no new figure seems to 
have reached the pinnacle of learning, 
excellence as teacher of politics, and 
public influence that Merriam 
achieved. I do not agree that he was 
“the father of the behavioral movement 
in political science” (Preface). But Mer- 
riam, in his formulation and use of 
scientific disciplines devoted to re- 
search analysis, may have set the stage 
for the behavioral, functional, and sys- 
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tematic disciplines, so popular in the 
present time. Wormuth called Merriam 
an apostle of verstehen—which seems 
more appropriate. 

It is hard for me to restrain my com- 
pulsion to tell the story of my own 
experience as a disciple of Professor 
Merriam. Suffice it to say that I was a 
graduate student at the University of 
Chicago during the Twenties, a period 
which President Levi named as one in 
which Chicago graduate instruction 
held first place in the U.S.A. I studied 
under nearly all the professors men- 
tioned in this book— Merriam, of 
course, as well as White, Wright, 
Freund, and the most eminent of 
sociologists, economists and historians. 
Merriam guided me in my choice of a 
Ph.D. dissertation, appointed me as 
part-time instructor and research assis- 
tant. He urged me to go to New York, 
which I did. Aided by grants from 
foundations, I wrote books, three of 
which have been reprinted. Also, on 
sponsor's advice, I attached myself to 
political parties and reform movements. 

Professor Karl mentions several of 
Merriam’s students who, spurred on by 
his counsel and example, achieved 
great distinction—notably: Lesswell, 
Gosnell, Schuman and Woody, plus 
several others. In Merriam’s own 
books, there are citations of works from 
several others—all members of the 
same group with which I was affiliated. 

Karl’s story of Merriam’s early life in 
Iowa is an epic of family solidarity, and 
extraordinary individual development. 
It sounds like the life stories of 
Washington, Lincoln, Teddy Roosevelt, 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. I 
should add Hoover, also a native 
Iowan, and the first President to ask 
him to serve on a national investigating 
committee. Merriam not only trained 
young men and women in the science 
of politics, but he also invited groups of 
them to his home, where we met mem- 
bers of his family and sometimes dis- 
tinguished guests, such as Mayor 
Dever. 

Karl tells in detail the story of how 
Merriam joined with others to create a 
modern university on the Midway. He 
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tells also of his ventures in politics: as 
alderman, candidate for mayor, and as 
advisor to political leaders, such as the 
“Republican Progressives,” then 
Hoover and F.D.R. Much of the New 
Deal developed out of recommenda- 
tions by Merriam and various col- 
leagues. The ideas back of the National 
Resources Committee, Planning, Re- 
gionalism, often originated by others, 
were essentially Merriam’s proposals. 

One feels that Karl goes into too 
much detail on the differences of opin- 
ion between Merriam and such col- 
leagues as W. C. Mitchell, Luther 
Gulick, and Beard. If Karl had provided 
a chronological summary such as year- 
books do, it would have helped the 
students of our own age. Nevertheless, 
despite the words by Leonard White, 
Tang Tsou, and others, this is a useful 
volume on the life and political con- 
tributions of our greatest political scien- 
tist. 


Roy V. PEEL 
California State University 
Northridge 
RICHARD J. KOKE. Accomplice in 


Treason: Joshua Hett Smith and the 
Arnold Conspiracy. Pp. xvii, 325. 
New York: The New York Historical 
Society, 1973. $12.50. 


KENNETH SCOTT, ed. Rivington’s New 
York Newspaper: Excerpts from a 
Loyalist Press, 1773-1783. Pp. ix, 
470. New York: The New York His- 
torical Society, 1974. $12.50. 


Nearly two hundred years later, 
Americans continue to be intrigued by 
and wonder at the treason of Benedict 
Arnold. A gallant and courageous 
officer, an often dauntless commander; 
the recipient of Washington’s trust and 
confidence, why did this once loyal 
American turn traitor? And why, by the 
merest of coincidences, was he pre- 
vented from turning over to the British 
an important, strategically essential 
post? Joshua Hett Smith was a small, 
but in some ways an essential, link in 
that strange chain of events. 

As Mr. Koke tells us, Joshua Smith 
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“came into the light of history on a 
September night in 1780 when he con- 
ducted Major John Andre, adjutant 
general of the British army, to a secret 
place of rendezvous to meet Arnold, 
then sheltered Andre, and guided him 
~ through the American lines in an at- 
tempt to reach the British position at 
New York—-a journey that ended in 
André’s capture and death.” At the time 
Smith protested innocence, claiming he 
knew nothing of Amold’s real plans. 
Arnold wrote that Smith was blameless, 
but Washington ordered his capture 
and prosecution. 

Though the son of one of colonial 
America’s more famous judges, Joshua 
Hett Smith was a relatively unknown, 
thirty-one year old lawyer, living in 
Haverstraw at the time Arnold chose to 
surrender West Point to the British. 
Because it was he who made possible 
the meeting between Arnold and 
Andre, Smith became the most essen- 
tial link in the chain of events by which 
West Point was nearly lost. Yet, in the 
face of Smith’s staunch assertion of 
innocence, it was difficult to prove his 
guilt. After his trial, and by a series of 
almost unbelievable events, Smith 
made his escape and eventually went to 
England. Here he was largely unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to gain remuner- 
ation for his assistance to the King’s 
cause, and he later returned to New 
York. 

Smith left few papers that might 
reveal either the spirit or the personal- 
ity of the man, and his biographer has 
had to search widely for the fragmen- 
tary record of most of his life. Mr. Koke 
has done well. This is a dramatic record 
of a period of intense excitement and 
danger. It is a more than adequate 
biography of a little man who for a brief 
moment in history was projected into a 
large role. It is a magnificent example 
of historical scholarship. And it is a 
beautiful book: profuse illustrations, at- 
tractive end papers, unusually fine 
typography. 

There is also an excellent index, 
several sources never before published, 
a very useful bibliography, and skillful 
documentation. This book gives every 
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indication of many years of intelligent 
effort. It should be the definitive work 
on an interesting but rather shadowy, 
second-rate figure of the American Rev- 
olution. 


James Rivington, member of a family 
that was long distinguished in the pub- 
lishing history of Great Britain, came to 
the New World in 1760. After conduct- 
ing for several years a flourishing 
bookstore in Philadelphia, he decided 
to concentrate his business in New 
York. Here, in 1773, he began the 
publication of a newspaper that was 
quite soon to become one of the most 
profitable and most widely-read of all 
the colonial journals. 

With growing political tension and the 
increasing animosity between Whig and 
Tory, Rivington became embroiled 
in the partisan politics of the time. It 
seems apparent that, at least at first, he 
attempted to publish a neutral press in 
which all persons would have an oppor- 
tunity to express their views. Perhaps 
because the Tories had fewer outlets 
for their argument, Rivington’s paper 
began to take on the coloration of a 
Loyalist journal. Eventually he became 
anathema to the Patriots, his press was 
destroyed, and after the outbreak of 
hostilities, and under the protection of 
the British army, James Rivington 
began the publication of an admittedly 
Tory newssheet. He also became the 
King’s official printer. 

Mr. Scott has prepared a volume that 
will have great usefulness for the 
genealogist and the antiquarian. The 
bulk of the volume consists of brief 
excerpts taken from Rivington’s news- 
paper and grouped by year, from 1773 
to 1783. Arranged chronologically, and 
each provided with the date of the 
paper from which the excerpt was 
taken, these should prove very helpful 
to those who work in the local history 
of New York City for this decade. The 
potential usefulness is increased by a 
lengthy index of names. 

Mr. Scott has also provided : a 27-page 
introduction, and it is with this that the 
serious historian will be chiefly con- 
cerned. This introduction is really a 
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biographical essay on the life and work 
of Rivington. Until the last two pages, 
this introduction is both remarkably 
complete and accurate. Toward the 
close, however, Mr. Scott accepts, com- 
pletely and uncritically, the conclu- 
sions of the late Dr. Crary in regard to 
Rivington’s alleged service as a Patriot 
agent during the Revolution. This is an 
extremely controversial subject, and the 
final word has certainly not been written. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University of New York 
College at Cortland 


JANE H. PEASE and WILLIAM H. PEASE. 
They Who Would Be Free: Blacks’ 
Search for Freedom, 1830-1861. Pp. 
xi, 331. New York: Atheneum, 1974. 
$10.00. 


More than an account of black 
abolitionism, this study probably 
should have been entitled “They Who 
Would Be Equal.” Its authors equate 
liberty with parity, contending Negroes 
weren’t truly free until they possessed 
as many viable choices as did whites. 
While many readers will accept this 
premise, some (even a century later) 
might debate it. 

During the 1830s Northem blacks, 
with an already-developing group con- 
sciousness, worked to end bondage in 
the South but also sought their own 
economic and social betterment, largely 
through conventions and petitions. 
Their speakers and writers stressed 
slavery’s evils, cooperating eagerly 
with evolving white abolitionism. But 
they strove, too, to make freedom 
meaningful for Negroes in the 
North—which to white collaborators 
seemed diversion of effort, though they 
themselves might embrace reforms 
such as temperance and women’s 


rights. 
The 1840s witnessed drives for 
Northern black enfranchisement 


(largely restricted or denied) and, often 
in conjunction with Caucasians, politi- 
cal action. Frustrated, free blacks be- 
came increasingly militant. In the 
1850s of the Fugitive Slave Law and 
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Dred Scott decision came cries for 
insurrection in the South, more open 
resistance to objectionable statutes, and 
rather significant efforts promoting 
Negro separatism and even emigration. 

Unlike most whites, assert the sym- 
pathetic Peases, blacks felt slavery and 


freedom were not polar absolutes; any’ 


discriminatory restrictions on their 
right of choice was a degree of en- 
slavement. Yet their version of freedom 
was not achieved. Many “liberated” 
blacks (through despair, ignorance, or 
merely struggling for economic survi- 
val) seemed apathetic. Even black 
leadership divided. There were per- 
sonality clashes. Spokesmen disagreed 
over goals and means. Should Negro 
education be classical or vocational, 
should blacks work within or outside 
the system, was non-violence prefera- 
ble to forceful resistance, would emi- 
grating be equivalent to the detested 
colonization scheme? Even abolitionism 
itselfbecame controversial; should blacks 
work through largely-white-dominated 
organizations, or go it alone? 

Yet the authors attribute failure es- 
sentially to absence of black rights and 
politico-economic power in a racist, 
predominantly-white environment. 
“Free” Negroes were in some respects 
worse off in 1861 than a generation 
earlier. And Southern slavery persisted, 
notwithstanding black agitation, En- 
glish public opinion, the Liberty Party 
and the underground railroad. 

Well-organized (despite multitudin- 
ous issues, names and pragmatic tac- 
tics), this heavily-documented volume 
at times approaches special pleading 
but traces continuing Northern black 
efforts toward civil rights and ending 
bond servitude. It illustrates blacks’ 
increasing disillusionment, and grow- 
ing estrangement even from white 
abolitionists. Yet their endeavors estab- 
lished many precedents and furthered a 
sense of colored brotherhood. The last- 
ing tragedy is that many of their prob- 
lems remain incompletely resolved. 

DONALD H. STEWART. 


State University of New York 
Cortland 
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ALLAN R. PRED. Urban Growth and the 
Circulation of Information: The 
United States System of Cities, 1790- 
1840. Pp. xiv, 348. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1973. 
$15.00. 


The primary objective of Urban 
Growth and the Circulation of Infor- 
mation is to explain how, in the half- 
century prior to the invention of the 
telegraph in 1844, differential access to 
information produced a system of cities 
in the United States. This system was 
powered by information-dependent 
mercantile and trading activities and 
was characterized by remarkable rank- 
order stability, that is, ranked by size, 
each city occupied pretty much the 
same position in 1840 that it had in 
1790. In its simplest form, the argument 
put forward runs: New York City, with 
the largest network of linkages with 
Europe and with other regionally dom- 
inant American cities, capitalized 
upon the information received through 
this network by undertaking the ap- 
propriate activity which, in turn, served 
to preserve its ranking. 

Professor Pred may have leaned too 
heavily upon information as a cause of 
activity and will be thought by some, 
including this reader, to have neglected 
the difference between that which is 
necessary and that which is sufficient to 
stimulate action. Nonetheless, his 
hypothesis and his model are interest- 
ing and provocative. They are, 
moreover, surrounded by a body of 
empirical detail that by itself stands as 
a significant contribution to American 
historiography. Individual chapters on 
the development and spread of news- 
papers, on the speed and volume of the 
mails, and on the capacity, speed, cost, 
and frequency of different modes of 
commodity and passenger transport, 
provide a wealth of information. In 
addition, a chapter on the diffusion of 
innovation presents sketches of the in- 
troduction of banks, street railways, and 
the steam engine, and traces the inci- 
dence of the cholera epidemic of 1832 
and the suspension of specie payment 
in 1837. 
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This feast of information proves to be 
highly evocative of the past, less be- 
cause the author attempted to achieve 
this result (though the credit is surely 
his) than because the data themselves 
are so suggestive, Knowing the time 
consumed by the stage coach ride from 
Boston to Baltimore, in combination 
with known road conditions and coach 
design, we can almost feel the ache and 
bumpy bruises of the ride in a way that 
make the distance palpable. 

Whatever the long-term value of Pro- 
fessor Pred’s hypothesis, students of 
the American past and urban history 
will find themselves in his debt. 
Clearly written, fresh in its perspective, 
and informative throughout, his volume 
is the model of an interdisciplinary 
approach to history. 

H. M. GITELMAN 

Adelphi University 

Garden City 

Long Island, N.Y. 


SAM C. SARKESIAN. The Professional 
Army Officer in a Changing Society. 
Pp. 268. Chicago, Ill.: Nelson-Hall, 
1975. $12.00. 


With his most recent book, The Pro- 
fessional Army Officer in a Changing 
Society, Sam Sarkesian joins the ever- 
growing list of career military officers 
turned author. What they all seem to 
have in common is an almost apocalyp- 
tic vision of how the cultural and social 
changes in the 1960s, made manifest by 
the Vietnam War, have confronted the 
military establishment with a problem 
which it has found difficult to 
handle—institutional change. Like the 
other authors, Sarkesian finds the mili- 
tary caught on the horns of a dilemma 
between a quest for relevancy in to- 
day’s society while honoring the com- 
mitments established through tradi- 
tions. 

By using vignettes, Sarkesian pres- 
ents the reader with an unanalytic col- 
lection, chapter after chapter, of experi- 
ences and observations about his total 
military experience. Thus the book is a 
veritable baedeker of insights into vari- 
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ous facets of the military life—duty at 
the Pentagon, the military family, 
command duty, professional schooling, 
civilian graduate schooling, airborne 
and special unit duty, the all-volunteer 
military, and military academy assign- 
‘ ment. Interspersed either within these 
topics or presented as separate chap- 
ters, Sarkesian gives us the benefit of 
his convictions, gained during a twenty 
year military career which spans both 
the Korean and Vietnam Wars, on such 
subjects as “ticket-punching,” profes- 
sionalism, politics and the profession, 
what the military profession is all 
about, and the heritage of the Vietnam 
War. In spite of its provocative and 
possibly misleading title, one must wait 
until the final chapter, entitled “A New 
Professionalism,” to discover that in 
addition to describing the nature of the 
military, Sarkesian has at last made the 
reader privy to what he always knew 
and the reader possibly suspected all 
along—the cultural and societal 
changes of the 1960-70 era have 
brought about accompanying changes 
in the military establishment. 

Although the book has several minor 
errors — Commander Bucher of the USS 
Pueblo was not a Naval Academy 
graduate, and President Truman inte- 
grated the armed forces in 1948, not 
1950-——Sarkesian has succeeded in re- 
cording in 268 pages fair and factual 
insights into yesterday s and today’s 
army. No one will argue that the army 
has not “come a long way” since its 
isolation from society as depicted in 
pre-World War II garrison life in James 
Jones’ novel, From Here to Eternity. 
Where it is going is the problem that 
Sarkesian and his fellow writers inves- 
tigate, if not attempt to answer. For 
example, Sarkesian admits to the ever- 
present search for a proper accommoda- 
tion between the military and its parent 
society and proposes that the peacetime 
army may find its proper role in such 
contemporary areas as ecology, social 
welfare, and domestic civic action. 

For anyone who is either interested 
in such matters, or who questions 
whether such tasks are properly those 


of the military, The Professional Army 
Officer will be both a refreshing and 
informative book. 
RICHARD E. JOHE 
Office of Maritime Affairs 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 
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Isaac D. BALBUS. The Dialectics of 
Legal Repression: Black Rebels Be- 
fore the American Criminal Courts. 
Pp. xv, 269. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1973. $11.50. 


However perverse it may be for a 
reviewer who is about to discuss an 
excellent work to open with some criti- 
cal remarks, I nevertheless feel obliged 
to do so. For what disturbs me involves 
a definition of the focus and content of 
the work, which is out of keeping with 
both the title and subtitle of this book. 
What Balbus has given us is an incisive 
and scholarly analysis not of “black 
rebels” before American criminal 
courts (as in the trials in New Haven, 
New York, and elsewhere), but of 
blacks arrested for participation in col- 
lective violence known—depending on 
who is describing the acts—as civil 
disorders or urban riots. If the author 
wishes to conceptualize such disorders 
as rebellions, and hence their partici- 
pants as rebels, there could be some 
powerful arguments to support such a 
viewpoint, but I would find myself 
more readily able to think of the disor- 
ders as rebellions than of the partici- 
pants as rebels. 

The author opens with a learned 
discussion of legitimacy and the chal- 
lenge to order, as seen by major social 
thinkers, and concludes that there are 
three theoretical approaches that would 
have led to certain expectations of the 
response to the type of collective vio- 
lence that America witnessed in the 
1960s. The Hobbesians would have 
expected a response geared toward end- 
ing the violence and restoring order; 
the Weberians would have anticipated 
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the maintenance of formal rationality; 
the Michelsians the survival of the 
organization for which the political 
elites (including court authorities) have 
bureaucratic responsibility. That these 
three approaches are different in em- 
phasis, but not mutually incompatible, 
should be apparent; and Balbus sets out 
to prove just that: the mutual compati- 
bility of three theoretical orientations. 
Hence, an adequate explanation of the 
response to the violence can be made, 
he contends, by synthesizing the histor- 
ical views that he has so well sum- 
marized. 

What follows is a detailed examina- 
tion of Watts, Detroit, and Chicago, 
how the three situations differed par- 
ticularly in the anticipation of disorder 
and in the official and unofficial re- 
sponse from police, attorneys, and 
courts. What emerges is a tawdry pic- 
ture of democracy as a façade, behind 
which there lurks endless deals, sell- 
_ outs, injustice motivated. by revenge, 
with occasional justice motivated by 
pressure, and a displacement of the 
rights of the accused by the needs of 
the political organization. One does not 
have to read many pages in order to 
discard (if the image was still held) an 


illusion of the court as a closed system, ` 


where adversaries present their case 
and judgments are based on the weight 
of the credible evidence, uninfluenced 
by noise in the streets, orders from a 
local political machine, or rank prej- 
udice against both black people and 
those who would disturb the serenity of 
an ongoing (albeit oppressive) system. 

It may be that in times of crisis, 
democracy and the rights of the ac- 
cused are luxuries easily dispensed 
with, and that only those who approved 
and commended the rebels, or at least 
attributed their activities to oppression 
by white America, would condemn 
most of the measures taken in the 
pursuit of the restoration of order. But it 
is difficult to read the statistics on the 
high bail set, the charging of felonies in 
order to justify the bail, and countless 
other improprieties, without fearing for 
the future of justice. Even more distress- 
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ing was the unwillingness of local 
attorneys to become involved, the lib- 
erals no less than the conservatives. 
They wanted the rioters off the streets, 
and this was an overriding considera- 
tion, not the rights of the accused, the 
presumption of innocence, the ukase 
against excessive bail. On whose side 
were the lawyers? And whatever hap- 
pened to the adversary system? 

Isaac Balbus has given us a magnifi- 
cent historical review of the legal as- 
pects of arrests culminating in what he 
terms, with considerable justification, 
legal repression. In fact, there was no 
doubt a great deal of semi-legal, quasi- 
legal, and downright illegal repres- 
sion, too, but it was all legal in the sense 
that it occurred at the hands of the law. 
That this is not a study of “black 
rebels” may well be unimportant, par- 
ticularly if Balbus and others inspired 
by his work could show the similarities 
in the repressive measures taken 
against those who have been called 
“black rioters” and those termed “black 
militants.” The Sostre case may be a 
good starting point; that is, if one can 
legitimize a frame-up by calling it a 
case. . 

EDWARD SAGARIN 

City College of New York 

New York City 


DAVID CAPLOVITZ. Consumers in 
Trouble: A Study of Debtors in De- 
fault. Pp. 352. New York: The Free 
Press, 1974. $10.95. 


Vicror R. Fucus. Who Shall Live?: 
Health, Economics, and Social 
Choice. Pp. 168. New York: Basic 
Books, 1974. $8.95. 


These two volumes are very different 
in scope and purpose, though both seek 
to address important public policy is- 
sues from a social science perspective. 
Who Shall Live? paints with a broad 
brush the structure of the health care 
industry in the United States. Although 
the book is written by an economist, 
the author, demonstrating a modesty 
unusual to his profession, is clearly 
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aware of the limits of his profession’s 
contribution to the study of health care, 
and usually adopts an interdisciplinary 
point of view. 

The first chapter describes the na- 
tion’s health care problems: costs,- ac- 
cess and disparities in the level. of 
health, both within the country and in 
comparative perspective.’ Several cen- 
tral themes are identified: the indirect 
connection between health and medi- 
cal care, in which differences in diet, 
smoking, exercise, and automobile driv- 
ing have become more important de- 
terminants of health than physician- 
provided service; the major impact of 
hospitals, drugs, and medical care 
finance on the cost of medical care; the 
mistaken strategy of providing more 
MDs to improve health; and the ab- 
sence of a magical formula for the 
revision of the payment structure of the 
medical industry. 

Stressing the ‘necessity of choice 
throughout the volume, Fuchs brings 
. his short volume to a terse summary of 
policy recommendations, including: 
universal comprehensive insurance; 
decentralized delivery. systems; capita- 
tion payments for enrolled populations; 
competition among alternative health 
plans; elimination of many restrictions 
on the use of health manpower; rational 


physician supply; and rational hospital 


utilization. 

The book is particularly useful as an 
introduction to the medical care profes- 
sion, and the academic will find it most 
useful as a textbook in courses on the 
economics and social study of health, 
particularly on the undergraduate level. 
` Caplovitz’ volume, on the other hand, 
is a model of empirical social study of a 
public policy -issue. .A comparative 
study of the process of consumer de- 
fault in four cities (Philadelphia, New 
York, Detroit and Chicago), the volume 
presents in its 352 pages just about 
everything one might want to know 
about the process of consumer default. 
Choosing a sample from the four cities 
of 1331 default debtors listed on court 
records, Caplovitz traces in great detail 
the sample characteristics of the debt- 
‘ors, their reasons for default, the 
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remedies of the creditor and the role of 
the courts, and the broader conse- 
quences of the debt problem. 

The central theme of the book is “the 
injustice that has evolved in this imper- 
sonal world’ of consumer credit— 
injustice that stems from the basic 
inequity between the buyer and the 
seller, the debtor and the creditor 

as we shall see a number of 
debtors who end in default were vic- 
timized in- the initial transaction be- 
cause of fraud and error-on the part of 
their creditors. In spite of these ex- 
tenuating circumstances few debtor- 
defendants had their ‘day in court.’ On 


the contrary, the machinery of justice in’ 


the consumer field serves almost exclu- 
sively the interests of the creditors— 
the unscrupulous as well as the reputa- 
ble ones” (pages’ 9 and 10). 

The volume is one of those rare 
works of social science that is as useful 
to the practitioner and reformer as it is 


to the scholar and student. It describes - 


in clear detail the workings of the ' 


complex world of consumer credit, and 
it creates in the comparison among the 
four cities an excellent “natural exper- 
iment” on. the impact of different 
modes of debt collection— garnishment 
of wages being illegal in Philadelphia, 


although attachment of real and per- ` 


sonal property being permissible there. 

Once again, as in his earlier study, 
The Poor Pay More, Caplovitz, has 
documented in human detail the tangle 
of institutions that press upon the poor 
and near-poor 
economy. It would be difficult to read 
this volume and not be’ moved by 
Caplovitz’ conclusion that “this study 


- has presented the case for radical re- 


forms of the system of consumer credit.” 
It is indeed rare to find a work by a 
social scientist that is both empirically 
scrupulous, policy relevant, and 
clearly prescriptive of the need for 
radical reform of-a pervasive and de- 
grading aspect of current economic 
structure. L 
JON VAN TIL 

Rutgers University 
- Camden 

New Jersey 


in the American- 
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POLLY CARPENTER-HUFFMAN, GEORGE 
R. HALL, and GERALD S. SUMNER. 
Change in Education: Insights from 
Performance Contracting. Pp. xiv, 179. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1974. 
$12.50. 


Joun P., DECEccO and ARLENE K. 
RICHARDS. Growing Pains: Uses of 
School Conflict. Pp. iii, 269. New 
York: Aberdeen Press, 1974. $8.95. 


When the Education Commission of 
the States published its findings on the 
educational achievements of typical 
young Americans last year, they 
showed that those in inner cities and 
rural areas were lagging behind na- 
tional levels, while their peers in 
affluent suburbs surpassed national 
norms. This occasioned no surprise: 
educators and the general public alike 
have long known that millions of chil- 
dren in these areas lack competence in 
essential academic skills. 

In recent years, a great profusion of 
proposals for resolving the educational 
problems of the disadvantaged have 
been offered. They include team teach- 
ing, alternative schools, open class- 
rooms, educational parks, performance 
contracting and even the elimination of 
schools altogether. Many of these pro- 
posals have enjoyed meteoric rises and 
abrupt declines in public esteem, 
among them performance contracting. 
In 1970 this novelty was hailed with 
“glowing and rampant publicity’; 
within two years, however, the move- 
ment had “bloomed and bombed.” 

A performance contract is simply an 
agreement between a school system 
and a contractor to instruct pupils, 
usually a disadvantaged group. Each 
student’s strengths and weaknesses are 
supposedly diagnosed and instruction 
tailored to his needs, often with new 
techniques and materials. 

Why was performance contracting 
discredited so quickly? First, the dis- 
closure that contractors in Texarkana, 
Arkansas, had been “teaching to the 
test.” More cogent perhaps, were the 
Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
evaluation reports on the experiment in 
eighteen school districts, which consis- 
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tently showed that performance con- 
tracting was no more successful in 
improving children’s skills than tradi- 
tional classroom teaching. In short, pri- 
vate industry could not offer the 
schools a royal road to learning within 
the year allotted to the experiment, nor 
probably over a number of years. 

Subsequently, the Rand Corporation 
was commissioned by the U.S. Office of 
Education to appraise the effectiveness 
of these experiments in performance 
contracting. During this investigation, 
drastic imperfections in the previous 
program evaluations were revealed. 
They included the following: 

e The OEO, which sponsored the 
experiments, lacked genuine familiarity 
with the public schools, and it naively 
accepted the contractors’ inflated ex- 
pectations of success. 

e The companies finally selected 
also’ had little first hand experience 
with education, and they made in- 
sufficient advance planning. 

e High pupil absence and turnover 


_ rates offered formidable obstacles to a 


precise determination of the effects of 
the treatment on the pupils. (Pupil 
behavior patterns of this kind would 
have come as no surprise to researchers 
with backgrounds of experience in de- 
pressed urban areas.) 

The experimental and control 
groups were often improperly matched, 
and background conditions were rarely 
uniform. 

Partly as a result of these defects, the 
several experiments produced “muddy 
and controverted” results. Obviously 
the remedies for these shortcomings 
should be more rigorous evaluation 
designs, and the Rand Corporation has 
offered concrete suggestions for achiev- 
ing them. The ultimate purpose of this 
volume, however, was to probe the 
subject in depth by identifying the 
major problems inherent in initiating 
meaningful changes in American edu- 
cation and offering constructive sugges- 
tions for appraising them. Some of the 
major problems were the following: 

e It is difficult to implant a new 
program into an immensely complex 
institution like a school. It is even 
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harder to appraise the results, for the 
analyst can control the environment 
only marginally. 

e Researchers can rarely provide in- 
stant, simple responses to complicated 
questions. If they could, in the field of 
medicine they would have found com- 
plete cures for cancer, schizophrenia, 
and even the common cold a long time 
ago. (In this instance, they were asked 
to present conclusive answers in ten 
months or less—some programs were 
not ready even after the school year 
began.) 

e Standardized achievement tests 
proved inappropriate for appraising the 
effectiveness of a short-run instruc- 
tional program. Before project evalua- 
tions can offer conclusive results, better 
measurements must be devised. 

e In subsequent trials, exact replica- 
tion will not be possible, because stu- 
dents, staff, and facilities vary among 
districts and shift from year to year, 
even within the same district. This 
suggests that no evaluation can provide 
a real basis for comparison with sub- 
sequent efforts. 

In short, the “systems” approach for 
appraising any given school innovation 
may face overwhelming odds because it 
represents only one out of many vari- 
ables. It may also overlook the human 
element, an omission that helps explain 
why PPB lost favor in the area of 
education. 

In contrast to the last observation, 
Growing Pains is oriented to the 
dynamics of human interrelationships. 
This volume, in fact, grew out of efforts 
made by its authors in several met- 
ropolitan areas to formulate behavioral 
citizenship objectives. Their principal 
conclusion was the following: 


Civic Education is the student’s participa- 
tion in the governance of the school and 
community. ... The civic education of 
high school students in the seventies should 
consist of learning how to form partnerships 
with principals, teachers, and parents and 
taking more and more responsibility for 
self-governance, 


The book under review was de- 
veloped largely as an expansion of this 
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statement. Its rationale is that skillful 
handling of interpersonal school 
conflicts provides opportunities for im- 
proving human and institutional rela- 
tionships, and it suggests resolving 
such conflicts by collective bargaining, 
not between labor leaders and bosses, 
but between students and school offi- 
cials. This approach, the authors assert, 
will enable teachers to deal with angry 
pupils, school administrators to channel 
student dissent, parents to secure better 
schooling for their children, counselors 
to improve their services to pupils, 
professors of education realistically to 
train their students, and school consult- 
ants readily to employ their expertise. 

Whatever the ultimate outcomes the 
authors project for their policies, they 
realize that adults whose life styles 
have meant avoiding conflict, suppress- 
ing anger, and preventing disorder will 
not encourage confrontations or readily 
offer concessions to students who have 
deliberately provoked disorders. 

The major questions with which 
these two volumes grapple are the 
academic problems of the disadvan- 
taged and high school conflict and 
turmoil, issues that are not mutually 
exclusive. Conclusive answers proba- 
bly depend on comprehensive and in- 
depth analysis. Until research of that 
kind has been completed and the re- 
sults made available, lasting solutions 
will probably not be developed. 

FREDERICK SHAW 

Bureau of Bilingual Education 

Board of Education 

City of New York 


RICHARD W. Coan. The Optimal Per- 
sonality: An Empirical and Theoreti- 
cal Analysis. Pp. vi, 242. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1974. 
$12.00. 


Professor Coan has tackled an in- 
triguing problem with a good deal of 
scientific acumen and appropriate re- 
search design. His purpose is cogently 
stated in the Preface. “The basic pur- 
pose of this book, then, is to report a 
major attempt to apply techniques of 
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multivariate analysis to the domain of 
the optimal personality and to examine 
the theoretical implications of the 
findings obtained.” He has carried out 
his aim well. 

The author analyzes personality vari- 
ables as pointed up by concepts relat- 
ing to optimal or ideal personality. He 
then proceeds to discuss construction of 
instruments to measure various sets of 
concepts before presenting and sum- 
marizing his major findings. A six-hour 
battery of factor analyzed tests was 
employed in Dr. Coan’s research and 
the results have ‘far-ranging implica- 
tions for the entire field of ideal per- 
sonality and optimal mode of function- 
ing. Subject matter is clearly delineated 
and the field under discussion is 
treated fairly in a most informative 
manner. 

Dr. Coan’s research suggests that 
different characteristics as seen by 
psychologists as ideal personality traits 
do not necessarily form a unitary pat- 
tern. The findings do not lead to the 
conclusion of the existence of a general 
personality integration dimension as 
regards mental health. Some traits con- 
sidered desirable are found to be in- 
versely related to each other. There 
appears to be a choice involvement 
between a spontaneous and a more 
controlled situation which effect trait 
considerations. In other words, upon 
examining a group of qualities attrib- 
uted to optimal personality we may 
find an interdependency in certain in- 
stances; in other instances, such is not 
the case. In some situations there is a 
kind of mutual exclusivity leading to 
the conclusion of choice between au- 
tonomy and positive social relatedness. 

Dr. Coan also indicates polarities 
operating within choice-making. These 
may be incompatible alternatives. This 
can be seen particularly in sexual be- 
havior predisposition as presented in 
Chapter 10, entitled “Masculine and 
Feminine Modes of Functioning.” Re- 
gardless of one’s sex, one may be 
attracted to members of the same sex, 
the opposite sex, or to both or to 
neither. There may be combinations of 
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all three. These possibilities suggest 
that preferred ways of behavior are not 
static, 

The main findings remind us that 
“some stable organization is necessary 
if all kinds of potentials are to be 
realized.” A static pattern of life may 
not necessarily be desirable, but cer- 
tainly there needs to be some stable 
component for the realization of poten- 
tial. 

The result of the author’s endeavor is 
a contribution which can be used by 
the specialist in personality and clinical 
assessment along with being an excel- 
lent supplementary source reference 
for students in the field. 

ARTHUR LERNER 

Los Angeles City College 

California 


HERBERT J. GANS. Popular Culture 
and High Culture: An Analysis and 
Evaluation of Taste. Pp. xii, 179. 
New York: Basic Books, 1974. $10.00. 


This book appears to have been writ- 
ten with three purposes in mind: first, 
as a defense of popular culture; sec- 
ondly, as a cataloging of the various 
forms of culture found within American 
society; and thirdly, as a defense on a 
utilitarian level of a blending of two 
notions of culture. The second of these 
is, if not all that original, at least a very 
readable account, and while the first 
and third are at once more ambitious, 
they are also more confused. 

As a defense of popular culture, the 
book is in effect an attack on traditional 
bastions of the arts. “Attack” may be 
too strong a word here, for the author, 
while recognizing culture’s great com- 
plexity, never examines the claims 
made by the high culture apologists on 
their own terms. Rather he is content to 
show that such culture appeals to a 
relatively small segment of the popula- 
tion. And from this (what appears to be 
nothing more than a simple quantity 
distinction) he concludes that its impor- 
tance is thus limited. In the second 


. section of the book the author is able to 


very helpfully distinquish between var- 
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ious “taste publics” and economic class 
cultures and to show their flexibilities 
and real change in attitudes since 
World War II. Of particular interest 
here is his presentation of the “five 
taste publics and cultures” as well as 
the material on youth, black, and ethnic 
cultures. What is especially curious 
about this volume is its third 
purpose—defending the status quo of 
the complexity of culture groups. 
Surely no one today would dispute the 
fact that America contains an extremely 
large number of social grouping 
defined on the basis of such things as 
race, national origin, religion, and 
economic status. What is surprising is 
to find a trained sociologist praising 
what is as being the best possible and 
also a model for the future simply 
because it now exists. What appears at 
the beginning of the book to be an 
attack on establishment views of 
American culture ends up showing it- 
self to be a most conservative defense 
of the present social structure. Given 
such a justification procedure, any so- 
cial structure—desirable or not—can 
be praised as long as it merely exists. 
One major problem underlying this 
book appears to be a simple confusion 
of identifying egalitarianism with lib- 
eral democracy. It may be that a case 
could be made for such a working 
assumption but it would have to be 
carefully argued for rather than simply 
presented as a given. A second and 
more serious problem involves the 
evaluating of culture—whatever the 
culture—on a simplistic pragmatist/ 
utilitarian combination of “use value.” 
On this basis the author repeatedly 
reduces any notion of culture and the 
arts to a question of whether or not 
some use can be found for it by some 
group defined in terms of an an- 
thropological model of what culture is. 
The result is that one never quite 
knows what is meant by culture on any 
given occasion nor for that matter ever 
could know, for one can never get 
beyond the use of cultures in any way 
except statistically. Such a project is 
doomed to confusion whether in speak- 
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ing of high culture or in defending the 
complexity of cultures. 
JOSEPH BIEN 
University of Missouri 
Columbia 


ERVING GOFFMAN. Frame Analysis: An 
Essay on the Organization of Experi- 
ence. Pp. viii, 586. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1974. $12.50. 


What have I learned from reading 
this book: all of its 576 pages of text? 
Very little and, after the high promise 
of the opening chapters, I am as much 
surprised as disappointed. 

As Goffman intends it, this “book is 
about the organization of experience 
... and not the organization of 
society” (p. 13). Specifically, it is 
about the frames of reference through 
which we give meaning to the world 
around us. More specifically, it is about 
our efforts to manage the relations we 
have with our own perspectives and 
those of others and about the many 
considerations—among them, error, 
deceit, and illusion—that may render a 
frame of reference untrustworthy. 

But that is not quite what Goffman 
leads us to anticipate in his introduc- 
tion. He says that he wants to “isolate 
some of the basic frameworks of under- 
standing available in our society for 
making sense out of events and to 
analyze the special vulnerabilities to 
which these frames of reference are 
subject” (p. 10). In doing so, he hopes 
to order his thoughts on many of the 
topics that he has treated in the past (p. 
14). What we expect from this is an 
effort at systematization. We do not get 
it. Or, at least, not one of any power. 

Except for some undeveloped and 
unsystematized examples in Chapter 2 
(on “Primary Frameworks”), he quietly 
abandons the whole problem of iden- 
tifying “basic frameworks of under- 
standing.” Having abandoned that sub- 
ject, he cannot treat, as promised, the 
“special vulnerabilities” of one frame- 
work as against another. 

In Chapter 3 he again introduces an 
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important subject, this time that of 
“keys and keying.” He asks how we 
judge whether combatants are fighting 
or just playing at it, whether a person is 
just practicing or doing something that 
he wants to “count.” There are, 
Goffman reminds us, keys to these 
things: sets of conventions by which an 
activity meaningful in one framework is 
transformed into something patterned 
on this framework but seen by the 
participants to be something quite else. 

How do we distinguish keys from the 
transformations they effect and the 
frameworks they transform? What are 


- the conditions under which such trans- 


formations occur—under which a pat- 
tern is used in a figurative rather than a 
literal fashion? What determines the 
form of that figurative usage-—its being 
a metaphoric usage, perhaps, rather 
than one that is metonymic? Goffman 
asks some of these questions but his 
interest in keys and keying is more 
limited. He brings them to our atten- 
tion mostly because the transformations 
that they make possible are also occa- 
sions on which ambiguity, error, fabri- 
cation, and delusion can enter our ex- 
perience or be introduced. 

Goffman justifies his concentration 
upon the vulnerabilities of frames of 
reference by saying that it will provide 
us with insight into the sources and 
structure of such frameworks. If that is 
so—and I think it can be—it is not 
demonstrated in these pages. The heart 
of the book—-Chapters 4 through 12 
(about 72 percent of his pages of 
text)—-is primarily devoted to vul- 
nerabilities but contains almost nothing 
new about the constitution of frames of 
reference. Indeed there is no sys- 
tematization of the vulnerabilities 
themselves. In several chapters he clas- 
sifies some range of vulnerabilities but 
he at no point argues that his filing 
system is better than any other or 
points to a unifying systematics. 

Many of the points I have been 
making could be made about any of 
Goffman’s books and yet most of them 
are well worth reading. What makes the 
difference? It is, I think, that those 
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other books are organized around some 
memorable and revealing identity. For 
example, The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life, shows us that in their 
daily routines, as in the theater, people 
present themselves to one another, not 
as they “are,” but as they wish to be 
seen and that, to do so, each participant 
reserves times and places for 
“backstage” activities. Moreover, if 
their relations are “polite,” people 
honor one another’s privacy when the 
other is preparing for a “performance” 
and sustain the performances of others 
by overlooking muffed lines, inauthen- 
tic costumes, and other lapses of 
characterization. The identities re- 
vealed here between theatrical perform- 
ances and the daily playing of roles 
enrich our understanding of both. 
Again, in Asylums, we are shown that 
monasteries, boarding schools, military 
units, and mental hospitals are alike in 
being total institutions and that the 
imperatives distinctive of such institu- 
tions often interfere with their perform- 
ance of their central tasks. Analyses of 
this sort show comparative sociology at 
its best. . 

Goffman’s new book is also filled 
with comparisons but it lacks a power- 
ful central conception to give them 
their relevance. The concept of 
“frames” will not do because it is itself 
the thing to be explicated and needs 
therefore to be set in some wider frame. 
The concept also suffers from the way it 
is sometimes applied. Goffman is tempted 
to think of it as “picture frame” rather 
than as “frame of reference” and, 
when he succumbs, he goes off on 
extended analogies that lead us away 
from the personal and collective events 
that he is trying to organize and inter- 
pret: he goes off to talk about the 
varying depths of frames, about varying 
layers of laminations that are applied to 
form the image within the frame, and so 
on. With no good basis for judging their 
relevance, his many illustrations be- 
come “one damned fact after another,” 
his many appreciations one insight after 
another. 

Suppose that you and I walk into a 
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room filled with people and, after look- 
ing around, I tum to you and ask, 
“What is going on here?” Goffman 
describes this book as an attempt “to 
limn out a framework that could be 
appealed to for an answer” (p. 8). Since 
it contains none, we had best put the 
question to Goffman himself. 
Guy E. SWANSON 
University of California 
Berkeley 


PETER C. W. GUTKIND. Urban An- 
thropology: Perspectives on “Third 
World” Urbanization and Urbanism. 
Pp. 262. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1974. $22.50. 


This is a well written book by an 
expert on urban anthropology. The re- 
search data concern urbanization in 
Africa, but the conceptual and 
methodological apparatus is relevant 
for urban anthropology in general. In 
the opening chapter the author dis- 
cusses the meaning of urbanization in the 
prehistory of mankind, and the past and 
present of urbanization in Africa. He 
states that the study of African towns is 
the study of change; he dismisses as 
useless the notions of “tradition,” 
“urban-rural” types of dichotomies and 
argues for the concept of “urban sys- 
tem” and for the need of a more precise 
concept of modernization and change. 

In the second chapter the author 
asserts that cities can be adequately 
studied only through a macroapproach. 
This means that one has to explain the 
city in its totality and to show how it is 
integrated despite its heterogeneity. 


However, it is not offered more than as. 


an argument for an eclectic approach. 
In chapter three the author discusses 
selected institutional, occupational and 
ideational aspects of the city to offer his 
critical assessment on the urbanite as 
creator of organizational forms, on the 
endurance of personal and family rela- 
tions in city life and on peculiar charac- 
teristics of African urbanization. 
Neither ethnicity nor tribalism is the 
major variable in urban analysis but 
rather the urban situation which must 
be approached in a situational context. 
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How this fits with the macroapproach is 
not totally spelled out. 

In the methodological chapter the 
author asserts that urbanization rather 
than cultural differences and ethnic 
heterogeneity must be the independent 
variable. He argues for the usefulness 
of both participant observation and sur- 
vey techniques; multidisciplinary 
methodology parallels an eclectic 
theoretical approach. 

In the last chapter the case is made 
for a role of urban anthropology which 
is complementary rather than compet- 
ing with that of urban sociology. An- 
thropologists more than other social 
scientists are used to combining cultural, ' 
historical, sociological and ecological 
perspectives and have already contrib- 
uted “social network” theory to the 
field; besides, Third World cities might 
go in a direction different from that of 
Western cities. 

As a whole the author succeeds in 
dismantling dated typologies in socio- 
anthropological research and convinc- 
ingly argues for a distinct role of an- 
thropology. One appreciates the 
theoretical and methodological balance 
of the book, but one does not find a 
well articulated conceptual framework, 
whose need was emphasized at the 
beginning of the book. Perhaps this is 
more a reflection of the state of the field 
than a deficiency of the author. 

INO ROSSI 

St. John’s University 

Jamaica 

New York 


SIDNEY W. Mintz. Caribbean Trans- 
formations. Pp. vii, 355. Chicago, UL: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1974. 
$12.50. 


This is an intellectual adventure 
guided by a distinguished anthro- 
pologist. Diverse papers on Caribbean 
society published by Professor Mintz 
between 1951 and 1970 are drawn into 
an extended essay on human culture. 
A chapter of introduction, and separate 
introductory essays for the books’ three 
major sections, establish a strong theoret- 
ical framework. The first section deals 
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with the institutions of forced labor, 
slavery and the plantation, the second 
with Caribbean peasantries, and the 
third with the problem of Caribbean 
nationalities. Each section starts from a 
broad theoretical base and narrows its 
focus to a particular island where the 
author has done extensive field work. 
First the Puerto Rican sugar industry, 
then peasant villages in Jamaica, and 
finally Haitian nationhood furnish cases 
to elucidate his theoretical conclusions. 
The care with which the author ties 
field work into social science theory 
results in many fruitful suggestions of 
research topics yet to be pursued. 
(Chapter 6, “The Historical Sociology 
of Jamaican Villages,” is outstanding in 
this regard.) 

Afro-Caribbean inguiries often probe 
broader questions of Afro-American 
culture. For example, Mintz insists that 
militancy should not be allowed to 
preempt the options of oppressed 
groups. He cites evidence that accom- 
modation is sometimes a more innova- 
tive and creative mode of resistance 
than is militancy. The “reconstituted” 
peasantries of the Caribbean, living 
under the heel or the eye of the colo- 
nial plantation system, provide in- 
stances of such innovation. Jamaican 
slavery’s arrangement that slaves 
(“prote-peasantry’) should feed them- 
selves from provision-ground crops, 
and that they should be allowed to sell 
their surplus for cash, caused them to 
develop the basis of an alternate life- 
style. This led, after emancipation, to a 


peasantry able to be independent of, 


plantation wages. Mintz sees this de- 
velopment as “an act of westernization 
and an act of resistance.” 

He sees Caribbean society as the 
unrecognized herald of the future (pp. 
255-258, 328). The sheer longevity of 
its colonial regime, the relatively free 
hand which colonialists had in the 
islands (given early destruction of the 
aborigines), and the industrial character 
of plantation agriculture, all underlie 
Mintz’ conclusion that Caribbean 
peoples were “modernized” or “west- 
ernized” at a very early date. In the 
17th and 18th Centuries the Caribbean 
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developed a rural proletariat parallel to 
the urban proletariat then growing in 
Europe. By the later 20th Century the 
Caribbean provides the most fully ma- 
tured example of the colonial process. 
Thus its “remarkable production of 
Third World leaders” is not surprising. 
WAYNE M. CLEGERN 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins 


FRANK MUSGROVE. Ecstasy and Holi- 
ness: Counter-Culture and the Open 
Society. Pp. 236. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 1975. $8.95. 


At last someone has written a book on 
the counterculture which is not only 
worth reading but worth studying. That 
someone is Frank Musgrove, Professor 
of Education at the University of Man- 
chester, England. Ecstasy and Holi- 
ness: Counter-Culture and the Open 
Society “was first conceived as a re- 
appraisal” of the authors decade-old 
work Youth and the Social Order 
“which examined the position of youth 
in England in the early nineteen- 
sixties.” The present book considers 
the counter-culture in England, 
America and France and finds that 
significant changes have occurred be- 
tween 1963 and 1973. It is an emi- 
nently rational study of an essentially 
irrational movement. 

Besides his comparative cultural ap- 
proach, Mr. Musgrove offers a number 
of features unique for countercultural 
studies. Instead of basing his conclu- 
sions on merely personal observations 
and on intuitive insights, he grounds 
his generalizations in a wealth of em- 
pirical data. Instead of naively assum- 
ing that the counter-cultural movement 
of the 1970s is a totally unprecedented 
phenomenon, Mr. Musgrove compares 
the current scene with similar move- 
ments in the 19th Century and even 
during the Italian Renaissance. 
Throughout his text, the author pres- 
ents a thorough examination of other 
relevant commentators—both classic 
(Weber, Tawney, Spengler, Veblen) 
and contemporary (Reich, Roszak, Sla- 
ter, Laing). In addition, Professor Mus- 
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grove has devised a scale to test the 
intensity of counter-cultural attitudes 
which itself deserves serious examina- 
tion. 

The results of this work are several 
myth-exploding conclusions. The con- 
temporary counter-culture is no longer 
an adolescent movement but a bundle 
of values which usually peaks in inten- 
sity during an individual’s twenties, 
declines after age 35 but may peak 
again in the late forties. The counter- 
culture is not the result of alienation 
but of anomie, a “devastating and har- 
rowing loneliness. Culture and 
counter-culture are not really opposites 
but dialectical influences on each other 
which may create a synthesis in which 
ecstasy is really possible for all. 

What weaknesses the book exhibits 
are more matters of form than of con- 
tent. The book includes twenty-three 
pages of notes but no separate bibliog- 
raphy. The three page index includes 
only main entries. The text includes at 
least four typographical errors. These 
minor annoyances, however, are far 
outweighed by the book’s importance. 
Ecstasy and Holiness is an impressive 
interdisciplinary study upon which fu- 
ture commentators will have to build. It 
is truly a crest in the current wave of 
counter-cultural literature. 

DONALD J. ROGERS 

New Trier West 

Northfield 


Illinois 


MICHAEL POOLE. Workers’ Participa- 
tion in Industry. Pp. x, 198. Boston, 
Mass.: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1975. $15.00. 


Michael Poole addresses himself to a 
topic that is of considerable importance 
in the field of industrial sociology: 
workers’ participation and control in in- 
dustry, Although his approach is both 
sociological and explanatory, the author 
expresses the hope that his study will be 
of interest to the general reader as well 
as to the sociologist. It is this reviewer's 
opinion that the intended audience will 
find this volume satisfying, although not 
without certain shortcomings. 
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Why is it, the author asks, that, after 
years of talk, industrial democracy has 
not made greater strides in modern 
societiesP His answer to this question 
resides in the issue of power, an ele- 
ment which he feels has been neg- 
lected or misunderstood by those who 
have promoted and studied participa- 
tion programs. Poole adopts the point of 
view that participation and control must 
be considered “. . . as important man- 
ifestations of fundamental processes 
involved in the exercise of power in 
society” (p. 10). While reviewing the 
works of Marx and Weber as well as 
those of more recent writers, Poole 
develops his basic argument that work- 
ers’ participation should be seen as 
“... the offspring of deeper, latent [as 
opposed to manifest] power processes 
which operate in society and the values 
about participation which obtain at any 
given point in time in particular 
societies and organizations” (p. 11). In 
addition to this initial proposition, the 
author develops two further statements 
in an attempt to round out his model. In 
the second proposition, then, the author 
states that latent power should be 
viewed as a function of economic factors, 
technological elements, and gov- 
ernmental actions; in the third part of 
the argument, values are viewed as 
dependent on existing levels of partici- 
pation and control, latent power, gov- 
emmental actions, and more general 
ideologies. 

In the remainder of the volume, the 
author reviews, in the light of his 


„model, the various types of workers’ 


participation programs employed in 
major industrial societies. These pro- 
grams are classified in terms of their 
principal initiators and, thus, separate 
chapters are dedicated to those pro- 
posed by management, by workers, by 
trade unions, and by governments. 
Poole presents the reader with a very 
interesting and quite extensive review 
of various ‘participation programs. His 
model, with its emphasis on latent 
power, should prove to be of consider- 
able value in any further study in this 
field. Just how useful it will be is 
another question. While the author 
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does provide the reader with a fairly 
extensive discussion of latent power at 
the beginning of his study, one might 
find his section on values and 
ideologies somewhat less satisfying. 
Both of these terms have a broad range 
of meanings in the literature and, as in 
the case with many social science con- 
cepts, it is imperative that they be 
adequately defined. This reviewer finds 
that conceptual clarity in these two 
areas is lacking and this causes him to 
wonder how one would go about 
measuring these variables which, after 
all, are key elements in Poole’s thesis. 
While this problem is of some concern, 
it should not detract from the excellent 
insights provided by this study. 
CHARLES S. BOURGEOIS 
University of Missouri 
Columbia 


InvING Rostow. Socialization to Old 
Age. Pp. 208, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1975. $8.95. 


The situation of the aged in contem- 
porary American society is anything but 
a bed of roses. In addition to the 
obvious deprivations which the elderly 
experience in the health and economic 
areas, more subtle deprivations have 
been bountifully described by social 
gerontologists. They include radically 
diminished opportunities for productiv- 
ity, prestige, respect, power and 
privilege. 

Rostow’s aim in this book is to show 
that yet another problem faces the old. 
The status of old age in our society, 
unlike any previous age status, is mark- 
edly lacking in the norms and expecta- 
tions which help the individual to 
structure his daily life. The difficulties 
of moving from the more structured 
middle age status to that of old age are 
complicated by other problems. The 
new status, beside being amorphous, is 


‘relatively unattractive for many of the 


above-mentioned reasons. Also, very 
little in middle age prepares the person 
for old age. Mechanisms which pro- 
mote socialization in other contexts are 
generally lacking in the preparation for 
old age: rites of passage do not regu- 
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larly occur, group support for the aged 
socializee is not generally available 
from other elderly people, and compel- 
ling role models generally do not exist. 

Rostow does not see political ac- 
tivism as the solution to the problem of 
normlessness. Nor does he see much 
promise in the sheer improvement of 
living circumstances and public image 
for dealing with this essential 
normlessness. He does suggest, how- 
ever, that the formation of cohesive 
communities of socially homogeneous 
elderly people might be helpful. Norms 
and expectation tend to develop in such 
settings; likewise, such communities 
offer group support, role models and 
insulation from negative social images. 

This short book has much to recom- 
mend it. Concisely and clearly written 
for a sociological audience, it builds a 
logical and flowing presentation which 
includes reviews of both the geron- 
tological and socialization literatures. 
Two features make this book especially 
valuable: first, it examines two under- 
developed areas of social gerontology, 
namely, norms governing behavior of 
the elderly and socialization into the 
aged status; second, it demonstrates an 
admirable dialogue between theory and 
application in an area of specialization 
often described as theoretically im- 
poverished. l 

THOMAS F. GARRITY 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 


AILON SHILOH and IDA COHEN SELA- 
VAN, eds. Ethnic Groups of America: 
Their Morbidity, Mortality and Be- 
havior Disorders. Vol. II: The Blacks. 
Pp. v, 296. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1974. $17.50. 


That there is a connection between 
race and health in the United States is 
well known. Blacks are more often 
afflicted than whites by a variety of 
chronic health problems. Further, 
Blacks tend to die younger than whites. 
Conventional scholarly wisdom has it 
that the relationship is importantly 
mediated by social and economic vari- 
ables. Higher morbidity and mortality 


- 
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rates among Blacks are attributed 
primarily to the greater incidence of 
poverty and its correlates among 
Blacks. Shiloh and Selavan have put 
together a collection of articles which 
compare Blacks and whites on a variety 
of health status dimensions. In so 
doing, they present evidence which 
indicates that poverty does not fully 
explain black-white health differences. 
Genetic factors play a role which can- 
not be entirely overlooked. At the same 
time, the cumulative data tend to sup- 
port conventional beliefs that improved 
education and income for Blacks and 
stronger health service delivery in low 
income areas are central to the im- 
provement of health conditions among 
Blacks. 

Included in the volume are articles 
which review epidemiological com- 
parisons of Blacks and whites on mor- 
tality and a number of specific diseases 
such as cancer, hypertension, sickle 
cell anemia, and mental illness. Al- 
though the general trends are well 
known, some of the specifics may be 
surprising to those outside of the health 
field. The few Blacks who survive to a 
very old age (over 75) have lower 
age-specific mortality rates than whites. 
The relative incidence of cancer has 
shifted in recent decades. In the late 
40s, cancer occurred more often among 
whites than Blacks. Since then, Blacks 
have died of cancer at higher rates than 
whites. Hypertension is a particularly 
serious chronic condition among 
Blacks. It leads to higher death rates 
from strokes, but, surprisingly, tends 
not to lead to death from heart failure. 
It is relatively well known that sickle 
cell anemia in the United States is 
almost exclusively limited to Blacks. 
Less attention is given to the fact that 
cystic fibrosis and muscular dystrophy 
rarely occur among black children. That 
significant numbers of black children 
have a low lactose tolerance, that is, an 
ability to tolerate milk, also is not 
well-known. 

From a social research perspective, a 
paper by Lee Robins and George Mur- 
phy on drug use among Blacks in St. 
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Louis is the most impressive contribu- 
tion to the volume. They report on a 
remarkable study which tracked a sam- 
ple of black males who had attended 
elementary schools in the city twenty- 
five years earlier. The men were inter- 
viewed regarding their drug use. Re- 
cords of law enforcement and health 
agencies pertaining to drug matters 
were also checked. The researchers 
were not only remarkably successful in 
their data collection efforts but they 
document a strikingly extensive experi- 
ence with narcotics use in their study 
population. 

Overall; the greatest strength of the 
volume is in its reporting of 
epidemiological data. Cultural factors 
in such areas as mental health and 
alcoholism receive attention, but the 
articles are generally weak methodolog- 
ically and analytically. Service delivery 
is dealt with primarily at a rhetorical 
level. Regrettably, difficult problems in 
improving health education, attracting 
professionals to work in low income 
areas, and organizing and financing 
improved services do not receive the 
careful attention they deserve. 

FRANCIS G. CARO 

Community Service Society 

New York City 


ROBERT STRAUS. Escape From Cus- 
tody: A Study of Alcoholism and 
Institutional Dependency as 
Reflected in the Life Record of a 
Homeless Man. Pp. ix, 388. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1974. $15.00. 


In 1945, as part of a study of alcohol 
use among homeless men, a graduate 
student interviewed a man in a Salva- 
tion Army service center. The life his- 
tory of that man, his letters to the 
interviewer-now-professor over the 
years 1945 to 1972 (when he died at age 
68), and the professor's interpretations 
of his life and letters comprise this 
monograph. The man’s story illustrates 
the author’s contention that there are 
people who grow so dependent upon 
formal organizations to provide for their 
needs and to prescribe their routine 
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that they are unable to function effec- 
tively on the outside. When freed from 
the constraints of the regimented life, 
some of these people develop such 
anxieties-discomforts that they become 
alcoholics. Alcoholism, then, is not the 
cause of the skid row habitue’s 
homelessness and dependency; rather, 
it is his reaction to escaping from 
custodial living, and his assurance of 
returning to it. 

In a series of chapters, the life story 
unfolds: childhood (father a suicide, 
rejection by teen-age mother, reared by 
grandfather), adolescence (joins the 
Navy, discovers sex, joins the Army), 
“institutionally dependent” and al- 
coholic: adulthood (years in hospitals, 
shelters, jails, prisons, with intermittent 
releases and recurrent alcoholism), 
death. Then the author gives the life 
“meaning” by interpreting it within the 
context of his contention. 

Is there a significant contribution to 
knowledge here? True, passing refer- 


ence is made to Goffman’s “coloniza- 
tion” and Merton’s “retreatism” (but 


not to “anomie”). And a few pages are 
devoted to the use of life records in 
social science research, including Gor- 
don Allport’s use of personal letters 
(unfortunately, the author does not in- 
dicate how his use satisfied Allport’s 
criterion of representativeness with re- 
spect to some universe). But these are 
not enough. That some men “found a 
home in the Army” or elsewhere, and 
some men “take to drinking” and be- 
come reenlistees, recidivists, or repeat- 
ers of any sort because they could not 
“hack it on the outside” is not a very 
profound or original observation. It be- 
comes meaningful if characteristics, 
circumstances or conditions which 
might predispose men to do so ‘are 
specified; it becomes significant if such 
hypotheses are tested. This is a book- 
length case study which adds little to 
the accumulation of useful knowledge. 

The author mentions that he found 
the letters useful in teaching about 
dependency and alcoholism. Others 
may also. After all, illustration can be a 
useful device in illuminating a prob- 
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lem, even if it is not a sound technique 
for proving an assertion. 
LAWRENCE PODELL 
Office of Program and Policy 
Research 
City University of New York 


ECONOMICS 


JOSEPH S. Davis. The World Between 
the Wars, 1919-39: An Economist’s 
View. Pp. 436. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1975. 
$16.00. 


This volume is not simply an essay in 
economic history; it is also intended to 
be a tract for the times. As Mr. Davis 
states in his penultimate sentence, 
since “the danger of inherently pre- 
ventable disasters still looms large” in 
the 1970s, knowledge of the way in 
which the Great Crash of 1929 and 
World War II, though inherently pre- 
ventable became inevitable, should 
help to avert disaster in our time. But 
the message is presented obliquely like 
a Delphic utterance and may not be 
easily understood of the people. As the 
author frankly points out, the book has 
got away from its title and so this 
volume is not concerned with the world 
between the wars but the USA and 
western Europe (Britain, France and 
Germany). It has been written in an 
attempt to provide a contribution to- 
wards better answers to two basic ques- 
tions: why the Great Depression, and 
why World War I? No doubt not only 
because of his personal interest and 
experience but also because it lends 
itself more readily to economic analysis 
than World War II Mr. Davis concen- 
trates on the events which led to the 
1929 crash. This happened, to cite the 
chapter headings——and the language is 
indicative of the nature of the book— 
because “new era optimism grew into 
over-confidence” and “significant warn- 
ings went unheeded.” The 1930s are 
then treated more briefly as the after- 
math of the Great Crash and as the 
prelude to World War II in a discussion 
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which concentrates on economic events 
and political personalities and is rather 
short on analysis. Then in a third 
section of interpretation Mr. Davis ar- 
gues that both the Great Crash and 
World War II occurred because of 
“weaknesses underrated or ignored,” 
because of “misjudgments and malfea- 
sance” and because of “inadequate 
economic and political intelligence.” 
And, if this were not enough, lying 
behind these, he finds three fun- 
damentals—‘“‘the complexity of the 
real world of the period,” “the heter- 
ogeneity of its inhabitants,” and “the 
imperfect understanding of persons, 
peoples, institutions, situations and 
trends” —which rendered trustworthy 
forecasts impossible to make. But if 
this really was the situation, could any 
mortals have made the right decisions? 
Nor in reaching such conclusions is Mr. 
Davis’ evidence easy to follow since his 
method consists of a largely circumstan- 
tial summary of the literature, both 
contemporary and subsequent, with 
some of his judgments tersely encapsu- 
lated in the footnotes in unsupported 
obiter dicta. While Mr. Davis displays 
an enormous knowledge of the litera- 
ture and has some interesting com- 
ments to make, it has to be admitted 
that his volume does not really advance 
an understanding of the causes of either 
the Great Crash or World War II to any 
marked extent. In his preface, the au- 
thor notes “that much of what I have 
' published has won respect, if seldom 
full acceptance,” a tradition which this 
volume will no doubt maintain. 
W. E. MINCHINTON 
University of Exeter 
England 


GEORGE W. DOUGLAS and JAMES C. 
MILLER, III. Economic Regulation of 
Domestic Air Transport: Theory and 
Policy. Pp. vii, 211. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1975. $8.95. 


As a follower of the Domestic Pas- 
senger Fare Investigation, I have pre- 
viously seen most of the work in this 
book in bits and pieces. I. recall that I 
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was impressed with various pieces of 
the work when they were presented as 
micro entities. However, in reading the 
compiled work I have discovered prob- 
lems with some of the analysis as it 
attempts to contribute to a whole. 
There is a weakness or lack in the book 
which is difficult to pinpoint. 

If the authors’ point is that there is a 
trade-off between air fare and the qual- 
ity of service, then they should have no 
fear. This is repeated to the point of 
saturation throughout the volume. The 
chief thrust of the book is that the 
regulatory agency, The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board (CAB), by in effect setting 
price, leaves the level of service as the 
carrier’s control variable (with fre- 
quency of service as the proxy). Car- 
riers will add flights until all excess 
profits in a market place disappear and 
a Chamberlain type of equilibrium 
exists with an average cost curve tan- 
gent to a downward sloping demand 
curve. The authors claim that the reg- 
ulatory agency, by setting the fare too 
high, has created a situation where 
break even load factors are too low; and 
thus too many planes are scheduled. 

The existing pattern of regulation has 
resulted in fares that create a welfare 
loss to consumers because they are too 
high. Consumers should have the op- 
tion of less service than they currently 
receive but at a lower price. Regulation 
also allows technical inefficiency by 
protecting inefficient carriers and 
creates allocative inefficiency by allow- 
ing non-market determined prices to 
send out false signals to the economy. 
The book is a Chicago economist’s 
dream —that is, let the free market rule. 

Many of the book’s claims are based 
on statistical analysis (relegated to 
chapter appendices). By the authors’ 
own admission, the analysis is indica- 
tive and not authoritative. But after 
such ‘caveats, the analysis is then 
applied with the force of truth. In later 
chapters, however, one bit of analysis is 
referred to as having heroic assump- 
tions. In another situation, the optimal 
freight rates for combination carriage 
(belly freight) are ‘developed in the 
appendix of one chapter, while a later 
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chapter chastises the CAB as short- 
sighted for allowing rates based on the 
conclusions of the earlier appendix. 

The book concludes with a series of 
policy recommendations. One of these, 
a recommendation to move toward de- 
regulation, is accompanied by a weakly 
substantiated statement that deregula- 
tion would be more efficient than regu- 
lation, 

In sum, the book is of uneven qual- 
ity. Some chapters are based on a 
theoretical treatment and some trouble- 
some statistical analysis which does not 
contradict the theoretical hypothesis 
made. Other chapters are textbookish in 
nature and describe the institutions of 
air regulation. One chapter is too 
backpatting—implying that the CAB 
has adopted the authors’ model— 
because some (but by no means all) 
CAB decisions are in harmony with the 
authors’ model. 

While I agree with many of Douglas 
and Miller’s conclusions, especially on 
the zone of reasonableness on fare and 
the need for a fare-quality of service 
choice, I am not persuaded by their 
methods of arriving at such conclu- 
sions. I am disappointed that the book 
did not make a better whole, because I 
enjoyed the parts when I first saw 
them. 

W. BRUCE ALLEN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Lewis A. FISCHER and PHILIP E. 
UREN. The New Hungarian Agricul- 
ture. Montreal, Ca.: McGill-Queen’s 
University Press, 1974. $10.00. 


Since the death of Stalin, the recogni- 
tion of the Sino-Soviet rift, and the 
decision to move beyond the bounds of 
the Cold War, there has been increas- 
ing recognition that Communist 
economies are not- monolithic anymore 
than are the economies of the West. 
The book under review is an effort to 
deal with the development of Hunga- 
rian agriculture within this perspective 
of diversity. 

The authors’ observations were con- 
centrated primarily on the county of 
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Somogy in the Transdanubian Hill 
Country. They interviewed individuals 
in three different but representative 
villages: Kadarkit, Kapospula, and 
Kéthely. These three villages are used 
thoughout the book to illustrate how the 
winds of change have affected Hun- 
garian agriculture. The first chapter 
sketches in the history of Hungary 


‘from the dissolution of the Austro- 


Hungarian Empire, through the Great 
Land Reform (1945), to the New Eco- 
nomic Mechanism of 1968. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the latter was that 
although it continued to push for ra- 
tional economic planning, it attempted 


-a “transformation of the national plan- 


ning system” (p. 7) by permitting 
greater freedom for decision making by 
the managers of various state (and later 
cooperative) enterprises, and some use 
of market mechanisms. 

Chapter II suggests the feudal 
background against which agricultural 
reform in Hungary had to be instituted. 
The role of the great estates as well as 
the Church in Hungarian agriculture is 
indicated by their importance in Som- 
ogy. Chapter III recounts the impact of 
the expropriation of more than one- 
third of all cultivated land by the Great 
Land Reform of 1945. The impact of 
this reorganization (mainly an increase 
in the number of medium-sized hold- 
ings) is again illustrated by figures on 
size distribution of land holdings in 
Somogy. Under this Reform improve- 
ments came, but not without resistance, 
as frequently the peasants resented party 
leaders or chairmen as much as they 
had previously resented the old land- 
owners. 

Chapter IV details the impact of the 
New Economic mechanism on the pro- 
cess of socialization of Hungarian ag- 
riculture, especially as it affected the 
three most important kinds of agricul- 
tural establishment. Chapter V dis- 
cusses the problems of combining plan- 
ning with more recent efforts to soften 
the rigidities of the planned system by 
introducing market elements. 

The last two chapters consider the 
changing nature of the agricultural set- 
tlements and of the country generally. 
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Hungary copes with the decline in 
agricultural population brought about 
by the push of mechanization in ag- 
riculture on the one hand and the lure 
of the urban areas for the young, on the 
other. Agricultural production tends for 
many reasons to be more intensive in a 
relatively smaller area, in Hungary as 
elsewhere. Thus in all three of the 


Hungarian villages studied there is’ 


evidence of the world-wide “flight from 
the land.” The relocation of the popula- 
tion, the restratification socially of the 
remaining rural population, and impres- 
sive physical redevelopment of the vil- 
lages are all noteworthy changes vis- 
ible in Hungarian agriculture. 

' From all this the authors conclude 
that Hungary presents much that is 
unique but also many of the common 
difficulties encountered by other 
socialist countries trying to modernize 
their agriculture-imposing new land ten- 
ure systems on previously near feudal 
systems. In Hungary the changes have 
been somewhat specialized or unique 
because of the physical landscape 
which “defines the basic character of 
the Hungarian countryside” (p. 111), 
the “legacy from the past’ which 
foreclosed some of the options open to 
the new administrators, and the unique 
nature of the Magyar people. But in 
common with other socialist countries 
Hungarian agriculture has experienced 
the impact of world-wide changes in 
agricultural methods and operations, as 
well as the influence of the Soviet 
Union. 

Often one wishes that the authors 
would—more adequately than they 
do—consider the underlying sig- 
nificance of the data they present. In 
discussing productivity, for example, 
‘they suggest that despite their data 
showing greater productivity on house- 
hold plots than on the collectives, “the 
simple conclusion that the plots are 
more efficient is somewhat misleading” 
(p. 48). They never tell us why and add 
in a footnote that “such economic 
judgments” are not the primary concern 
of their study. But details of changes in 
agricultural output by crop and by 
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livestock (particularly comparisons 
among the three villages designed to 
represent the larger economy) are rela- 
tively meaningless unless related to 
such judgments. 

In addition to the failure to carry 
analysis to the degree warranted if data 
are to be as detailed as they are here, 
the authors are occasionally contradic- 
tory. On the crucial issue, for example, 
of migration from rural to urban areas, 
the authors on page 85 speak of “the 
chronic shortage of manpower during 
the spring and fall work periods” 
brought about by “the constant flow of 
young people into the urban areas.” On 
page 93, however, we learn that, “al- 
though still excessive, the rural popula- 
tion of Hungary has been declin- 
ing. ... If it is still excessive how 
can there be even seasonal shortages? 

More generally, the differences 
among the three villages in Somogy 
chosen for analysis, and the implica- 
tions of the differences for the de- 
velopment of Hungarian agriculture are 
often difficult to discern in the method 
of presentation chosen here. While the 
material is of great interest, one too 
often has the feeling that one is looking 
at detailed tables inadequately related 
to the text. Despite these limitations, 
the book can be recommended to any- 
one interested in learning more about 
the differences that are developing in 
the socialization of agriculture in vari- 
ous parts of the non-capitalist world. 

PHILIP A. KLEIN 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 


CHARLES HAMPDEN-TURNER. From 
Poverty to Dignity: A Strategy for 
Poor Americans. Pp. 300. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Anchor Press, 1974. $8.95. 


Lucy KOMISAR. Down and Out in the 
USA: A History of Social Welfare. 
Pp. 230. New York: New Viewpoints, 
1974. $3.95. 


Although both these books deal with 
the problems of poverty, and neither is 
written by a recognized expert, they 
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differ widely in subject matter and 
approach. 

From Poverty to Dignity is the more 
theoretically ambitious as well as the 
more controversial of the two. Its aim is 
to analyze the means by which poor 
blacks (and other besieged minorities) 
may be enabled to wrestle effectively 
with the apathy and pathology of their 
own communities. 

Hampden-Turner, “a synthesizer 
who crosses disciplines and political 
alignments,’ uses for his conceptual 
framework a set of ten principles of 
psycho-social development, fusing 
competing perspectives which he pres- 
ented in an earlier book, Radical Man. 
Within this framework he stresses the 
need of poor blacks for the indepen- 
dence which will empower them to 
restructure their communities accord- 
ing to their own perception of their 
plight (rather than in terms of the ideas 
of outside experts who fragment its 
reality). The author conceives these 
processes as following a cyclical 
scheme (with accompanying charts). 
Thus the first four—‘“‘free existence,” 
“perception, “identity,” and ‘“‘com- 
petence’-—~underlie the achievement 
of the fifth, “commitment.” Interpreta- 
tions of these and the remaining some- 
what complex principles are drawn 
chiefly from the ideas and work of black 
writers and leaders, rather than from 
social scientific literature. 

Indeed, Hampden-Turner regards 
current, orthodox “creeds” of social 
science (which for him include be- 
haviorism, structural-functionalism and 
“mental health”) as largely irrelevant to 
the problems of the poor; and some of 
its members to be downright antagonis- 
tic (for example, Moynihan) as dis- 
cussed in Chapter III, “Social Science 
against the Poor.” His bibliography 
displays, however, wide reading in the 
field. 

The processes of psycho-social de- 
velopment can function only through 
structural supports of encompassing in- 
stitutions. The War on Poverty recog- 
nized the need for reinstitutionaliza- 
tion of the ghetto, but its plan failed 
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because it was imposed from above. 
Hampden-Tumer in the second half 
of From Poverty to Dignity analyzes 
the kinds of characteristics institutions 
must have to offer support. He views 
Community Development Corporations, 
which embody the notion of com- 
munity-generated economic activity as 
the most promising strategy. CDCs 
are essentially cooperatives running 
profit-making enterprises, the proceeds 
from which are used for community- 
improvement enterprises. With these he 
believes “social marketing” could suc- 
cessfully be employed. In the last 
chapters of his book, he enthusiastically 
details the possibilities of the CDC idea. 

Although Hampden-Turner undoubt- 
edly exaggerates the potentialities for 
the CDCs to aid in the rehabilitation of 
ghetto communities, and his scheme of 
processes tends at times to be applied 
in a deterministic way, his book is 
innovative and stimulating. 

Down and Out in the USA is less 
analytical in its approach but offers 
some fresh points of view. Lucy 
Komisar is a journalist who immersed 
herself in a solid year’s study of wel- 
fare, after serving a term on a New York 
Poverty Board. She has used her pro- 
fessional skills to good effect by writing 
a history of welfare institutions, pro- 
grams, and policies which cuts incisively 
through technical detail and is highly 
readable. The emphasis in her book is 
on issues and controversies of the past 
few decades. Informative chapters are 
included on: “The Depression and the 
Development of Social Security 
Programs,” “Rising Welfare Rolls,” 
“The Welfare Chiselers [ssue,” “The 
Welfare Rights Movement,” “Guaran- 
teed Income Plans,” and “Nixon’s Wel- 
fare Proposals” (“Workfare” —called by 
her “a major step backwards”). 

A central theme in Komisar’s book is 
the generally callous attitude of the 
more successful in our society towards 
the miseries and acute needs of the 
poor. She drives her points home force- 
fully by including quotes from 
speeches of leaders of industry during 
the Depression, and from articles in 
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business journals and popular 
magazines of various eras. She provides 
poignant examples of policies which 
have been inhumane in concept or in 
practice. The author of an earlier book, 
The New Feminism, Komisar also 
points out regulations which exert spe- 
cial hardships on women, and upon 
minorities, without riding either issue 
unduly hard. She concludes that the 
American system which fails to provide 
adequate income for one out of every 
eight of our people has not yet come to 
grips with the problems of poverty. 
Down and Out in the USA will serve 
as a valuable introduction to welfare 
problems for many readers concerned 
about the current crises. It can also be 
recommended as provocative outside 
reading for college courses. The New 
Viewpoints edition is exceptionally 
well designed for these purposes. 
CAROLYN ZELENY 
Wilson College 
Chambersburg 
Pennsylvania 


NEw H. JAcoBY. Multinational Oil: A 
Study in Industrial Dynamics. Pp. 
vii, 323. New York: Macmillan, 1974. 
$15.00. Paperbound, $3.95. 


Originally written in 1961 for Stan- 
dard Oi] Company of California (Socal) 
and submitted in confidence in 1963 to 
the Department of Justice, this work 
was not released for publication until 
1974 by which time it had been 
brought up to date. (The author asserts 
that he accepted the invitation from 
Socal only on condition that he be 
given a completely free hand to carry 
out and publish his conclusions; he 
does not explain how he lost his free- 
dom to publish for 11 years.) 

Professor or [Dean] Jacoby’s model is 
one of “effective” competition. The 
latter is characterized by dynamic be- 
havior, each firm acting and reacting 
independently, each firm approaching 
the maximum obtainable efficiency, 
firms setting prices which are sensitive 
to changes in costs and demand, firms 
innovating in productive processes and 
output, and firms competing for patron- 
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age. A dynamic industry behaves com- 
petitively whatever its structure but a 
competitive structure increases the 
probability of effectively competitive 
behavior. The author provides a detailed 
history of the world oil industry since 
World War II and a careful examination 
of its structure in exploration, refining, 
transportation, and marketing. He con- 
cludes that efforts to cartelize the in- 
dustry in the late Twenties and early 
Thirties were of short duration and 
limited success and that from World 
War II until 1973 the industry has been 
highly competitive. 

The author examines the quadrupling 
of world oil prices in 1973 and 1974 
and rather surprisingly concludes that 
the producing countries succeeded in 
doing what the companies could not do, 
namely creating an effective “cartel.” 
He appears not to recognize that incur- 
sions from outsiders and disagreement 
on production cutbacks among govern- 
ment participants threaten an interna- 
tional commodity agreement during 
periods of excess supply in much the 
same way as these factors undermine a 
private cartel. He also seems too ready 
to believe that production decisions 
now are totally in the hands of govern- 
ments. In Saudi Arabia, widely recog- 
nized as the “Texas of the Middle 
East,” the oil companies lifted in early 
1975 about 9 percent less crude oil than 
the ceiling quantities imposed by the 
Saudi government. 

WAYNE A. LEEMAN 

University of Missouri t 

Columbia 


FRANK S. LEVY, ARNOLD J. MELTSNER, 
and AARON WILDAVSKY. Urban Out- 
comes: Schools, Streets, and Librar- 
ies. Pp. x, 278. Berkeley: - Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1974. $12.50. 


JOHN D. OWEN. School Inequality and 
the Welfare State. Pp. viii, 212. Bal- 
timore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. $10.00. 


Both of these timely books are di- 
rected towards students of public pol- 
icy, and each provides revealing 
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answers to the Lasswellian query: Who 
gets what, when, how in municipal 
services today? 

The two books are both similar and 
dissimilar in more ways than one. Be- 
sides their common focus on policy 
matters, they are alike in their topical- 
ity, methodology (to a considerable de- 
gree), and determination to base all 
value judgments on a solid factual 
foundation. They are dissimilar in style, 
organization, and level of generality. 
The Levy, Meltsner, and Wildavsky 
book is essentially a case study and will 
be preferred by those addicted to 
monographs. The Owne book is a more 
philosophical work, and will be more 
congenial to readers interested in 
high-level conceptualization. 

Urban Outcomes was sponsored by 
the University of California’s Oakland 
Project, which is a symbiotic enterprise 
involving the University and Oakland 
city agencies with the purpose of de- 
signing useful programs of policy re- 
search that will benefit both the 
Academy and City Hall. The authors, 
all Berkeley experts in the policy sci- 
ences, center their inquiry on a de- 
tailed study of three municipal agen- 
cies in Oakland: the public schools, the 
street department, and the public li- 
brary. The key analytical concerns of 
the book are two: determining how the 
administrators of these agencies ac- 
quire and budget their funds, and how 
they allocate their outputs to different 
constituencies within the city. By far 
the best thing in the book is Chapter 4, 
entitled “A Comparative Analysis of 
Outcomes.” In the 43 closely reasoned 
pages that comprise this chapter, the 
authors do a number of things quite 
well. They explain why the agencies 
distribute resources in the ways they 
do-——-ways, it should be noted, that 
often favor the “haves.” They suggest 
criteria by which citizens may evaluate 
the agencies’ work. And they offer one 


- of the best succinct analyses of the 


contrasting imperatives of a policy of 
“equality of opportunity” and a policy 
of “equality of results” to be found 
anywhere. These two conceptions, of 
course, are sub-categories of the evalua- 
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tive criterion of equity, which the au- 
thors prefer to efficiency; and in quite 
an understatement, they concede that 
“The concept of equal results raises a 
number of perplexing problems.” 

John D. Owen, who is associate pro- 
fessor of economics in the graduate 
faculty of the New School for Social 
Research, concentrates on a single city 
agency—the public schools. He is 
principally concerned with the ques- 
tion: Why do school inequalities still 
exist in the “democratic” Seventies? 
Professor Owen does two things re- 
markably well: he explains the origins 
of our school inequality, and he offers a 
sound, if controversial, prescription for 
ending it. The gist of his causation 
analysis is that school inequality is 
largely the result of the decentralized 
system of school finance in this country, 
which the U.S. Supreme Court, to the 
dismay of egalitarians, recently vali- 
dated. Moreover, far from decreasing 
school inequality, Owen believes that 
the traditional system of college schol- 
arships, loans, and subsidized tuition 
rates has served to reenforce the advan- 
tages long enjoyed by the relatively 
affluent middle class. Since Owen 
holds that there is a negative relation- 
ship between the schooling of the poor 
and the poverty costs they later impose 
on society, through welfare and crime 
costs, he quite logically proposes that 
the federal government underwrite 
massive aid for compensatory education 
to the poor. Of course, conservatives 
will loudly complain about such aid; 
but as Owen points out, they should 
benefit in the long run as much as 
anybody. The thorny problem of school 
finance has never received a more 
illuminating treatment than it gets in 
this book. 

Both books deserve high marks for 
their empirical orientation, their factic- 
ity, and their innovative grappling with 
fundamental problems of American 
democracy. They can be faulted only 
for being deficient in color and style. 
But style is less important than sub- 
stance, and for what they tell us about 
the policy areas they examine, both 
books deserve a wide readership 
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among both scholars and public off- 
cials. 
FRANCIS M. WILHOIT 
Drake University 
Des Moines 
Iowa 


MOSHE LEWIN. Political Undercur- 
rents in Soviet Economic Debates: 
From Bukharin to the Modern Re- 
formers. Pp. 373. Princetan, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1974. 
$16.50. 


As the title of Moshe Lewin’s impres- 
sive book indicates there is a close 
relationship between the economic 
problems facing Soviet society and the 
political decison-making process. Up to 
now there has unfortunately been in- 
sufficient research in this important 
area; Mr. Lewin’s study, however, goes 
far to help fill this gap and makes 
excellent supplemental reading to the 
recent biography of Bukharin by 
Stephen Cohen and the Skilling— 
Griffith study on interest groups in the 
USSR. 

Starting with a historical analysis of 
Bukharin’s economic views in the late 
twenties and early thirties Lewin 
shows how many of the “heretical” 
ideas of that period are now openly 
discussed and debated within influen- 
tial Soviet circles, and what impact this 
is having upon the Soviet system. The 
author then summarizes some of the 
key defects or weaknesses that caused a 
serious decline in Soviet growth rates 
in the 1950s: inefficiency, low labor 
productivity, inadequate distribution 
procedures, opposition to innovation, 
and arbitrariness: and then introduces 
his readers to the views of certain 
reformist Soviet economists such as 
Nemchinov, Venzher and Novozhilov. 
It appears that many of their proposed 
solutions are the same “heretical” 
views for which Bukharin was expelled 
from the Party leadership and eventu- 
ally tried and executed. As Lewin 
notes, however, the proposals of these 
economists have a more than strictly 
economic significance. Since they are 
to a great extent directed against the 
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planning mechanism, Lewin argues, 
they “could easily become a 
euphemism for government” and its 
leaders. He quotes the Soviet 
economist Nemchinov as castigating 
“an ossified mechanical system in 
which all the directing parameters were 
given in advance and the whole system 
was fettered from top to bottom.” Thus, 
Lewin asserts, these economists were 
beginning to function as an interest or 
pressure group in urging not just tech- 
nical economic reforms but changes 
involving rejection of basic dogma 
upon which the monopoly of power by 
the Party and state leaders now rests. 
These proposals for democratization of 
the economic planning and administra- 
tive structure, if fully implemented, 
could have a significant impact upon 
the Party leadership itself, for in the 
final analysis who are the ultimate 
planners but the men who make the 
key decisions in the Politburo and 
Central Committee. Was it not out of 
just such a free spirit of debate that the 
Prague “Spring” arose that threatened 
the very existence of the Czech Party 
superstructure? When Soviet scholars 
such as Shkredov argue that the USSR’s 
economy must be defended “from any 
arbitrariness, whatever its source” it 
seems fairly clear that if these innova- 
tive proposals are ever accepted, the 
Party leadership may find itself se- 
verely limited in the realm of economic 
planning. It is probably for this reason 
that following the ouster of 
Khrushchev, the current leaders de- 
cided to curb the economic debates 
before they could get out of control. 
Unfortunately a serious dilemma re- 
mains. The “command economy” of the 
1930s, based on relatively unsophisti- 
cated economic principles combined 
with a generous dose of rigid authori- 
tarian direction, made significant 
achievements. As the Soviet system 
became more advanced and complex in 
the fifties and sixties, however, the old 
techniques no longer produced the de- 
sired growth rates and if further 
adequate growth is to be achieved new 
economic concepts appear essential. 
This inevitably raises questions about 
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the ability of the Party/government 
hierarchy to provide the necessary 
answers. Stalinist methods are clearly 
inadequate to solve the USSR’s current 
problems. Perhaps a massive infusion 
of Western technology and aid com- 
bined with limited economic innova- 
tions such as input-output or linear 
planning may suffice, although this 
seems doubtful. The solution, other- 
wise, appears to lie along the lines of 
administrative democratization of the 
Soviet economy as suggested by Nem- 
chinov and his colleagues. Yet, as 
Lewin concludes, this could lead to a 
direct challenge to the Party leadership 
with perhaps serious ramifications for 
the Soviet system as it now exists. 
ANDREW SWATKOVSKY 
Hubbardsville 
New York 


ROBERT MABRO. The Egyptian 
Economy: 1952-1972. Pp. 254. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1974. 
$12.75. 


Mabro’s is the most recent addition to 
a series of books on the modern Egyp- 
tian economy that started with the 
works of B. Hansen and G. Marzouk 
(1965), followed by Patrick O’Brien’s 
(1966) and Donald Mead’s (1967) along 
with some others that do not fall in 
quite the same class. The additional 
seven years or more of hindsight have 
not contributed much to markedly dis- 
tinguish this publication from its pred- 
ecessors in terms of analytical content 
or major conclusions. This, however, is 
not surprising considering that it is 
essentially straight description with a 
minimal level of daring hypothesizing. 
Nevertheless, it is a detailed, exhaus- 
tive, authoritative and up-to-date pre- 
sentation of the features of the Egyp- 
tian economy. Whatever analysis is 
employed is sound but not technically 
difficult, making the book extremely 
valuable reading for professionals and 
laymen interested in Egypt under Nas- 
ser and the Free Officers. 

One major theme that runs through 
the work and distinguishes it from 
O’Brien’s The Revolution in Egypt's 
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Economic System is the continuity in 
economic policy and change across the 
revolutionary transition and after it. For 
example, the pre-revolutionary minis- 
tries had studied the possibility of a 
dam at Aswan and Nasser had only to 
refer to ready, albeit preliminary, files 
to embark on the project that became 
the symbol of Egyptian development. 
The share of industrial investment dur- 
ing the early years of the Revolution 
was comparable to its pre-revolutionary 
levels, and the growth of the public 
sector at the expense of the private 
sector was premeditated and inevitable 
rather than a discontinuous change in 
policy—simply a matter of timing. Yet, 
“despite a strong element of continuity 
in economic performance and the per- 
sistance of the old economic system, 
the first years of the Revolution in fact 
constitute a turning point.” The Rev- 
olution, in other words, initiated new 
programs, brought about new policies 
and institutions but also projected pro- 
grams from the past, sometimes ac- 
celerating their implementation. The 
net result, with the exception of 
changes in income distribution, does 
not indicate dramatic changes in the 
overall performance of the economy. At 
least, it is not implausible to imagine 
some of these changes taking place 
without the revolution—changes like 
the relative growth of the industrial and 
manufacturing sectors, for example. 

Mabro is sober in his conclusions and 
sympathetic to the efforts of the Free 
Officers. They had to operate under 
political constraints and they chose 
programs with long gestation periods 
and slow-coming forward-linkages. Put- 
ting aside the possibility of new dis- 
coveries of substantial oil fields, Mabro 
correctly concludes that a reduction in 
war expenditures and an increase in 
domestic savings are imperative for 
self-sustained growth. 

As with many descriptive books deal- 
ing with the economies of various coun- 
tries, the reading is often cumbersome 
and at times aggravated by the authors 
desire for detail. In particular, and 
probably due to Mabro’s background in 
civil engineering, the chapter on the 
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High Dam contains detailed engineer- 
ing information of little interest and 
relevance to a major part of the reader- 
ship. However, a serious interest in 
Egypts modern economy will benefit 
greatly from the book and should be 
sufficient incentive to plough through 
the detail. 
ADIL KANAAN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ROBERT MAYER, ROBERT MORONEY, 
and ROBERT Morris. Centrally 
Planned Change: A Reexamination of 
Theory and Experience. Pp. v, 230. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1975. $8.95. 


This book arose from a conference 
held in 1972 to reexamine a subject on 
which a previous conference had been 
held nine years before. It touches on 
political processes in general, problems 
of planning and administration, and 
techniques of implementation of plans 
and policies on a very general level. 

Three types of questions are ad- 
dressed. First, there are a series of broad 
questions such as the interrelations 
between public concensus and gov- 
ernmental control, the advantages and 
disadvantages of incrementalism as a 
strategy of decision-making and gov- 
ernmental action, or the pros and cons 
of different types of governmental de- 
centralizations. Second, there are a 
series of analyses on more specific 
topics—for example, the advantages 
and disadvantages of using voucher 
systems of allocation, the experience of 
the federal government with PPB and 
other policy evaluation techniques, or 
the use of market mechanisms to im- 
plement government policies. And 
finally, there are a number of case 
studies, some about ten pages long (for 
instance, federal planning and pro- 
grams influencing the urban environ- 
ment, federal -full employment plan- 
ning, and the creation of a system of 
mental health centers) and some 3 or 4 
pages long (for example, Yugoslav worker 
self-management systems and the Lon- 
don two-tier government system). Since 
the participants to the conference in- 
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cluded city planners, economists, politi- 
cal scientists, sociologists, and policy 
analysts, the reader encounters many 
different viewpoints and many different 
kinds of examples of centrally planned 
change. 

The authors view this study as a 
‘general synthesis of an extremely broad 
and diffuse field and hope to create a 
unified way of looking at widely di- 
verse phenomena. But the danger of 
such an attempt is superficiality. Some 
readers may become impatient reading 
such conclusions as (p. 109): “In the 
last analysis, faith in the legitimacy and 
good intention of government will de- 
termine in large part the balance struck 
between consensus and control.” And 
others may become discouraged in 
reading a round table discussion on 
two approaches (Machiavelli and 
Cellini) toward planning and adminis- 
tration that, in the end, are both adopted 
by a good planner. 

It is most difficult to know for whom 
this book is written. A great many of the 
points in the book were well made, but 
I found little that was really new. Most 
of the book is a reformulation or rehash 
of general ideas about government 
planning and administration which 
have been around for some time. 
Perhaps students may find the book 
useful in sharpening certain issues, but 
specialists in any of the social science 
disciplines dealing with government 
activity or interested citizens may be- 
come impatient at the generality at 
which the discussion is conducted. It is 
the specificity of particular public is- 
sues, rather than their generality, which 
makes centrally planned change so 
difficult, and particular public problems 
so interesting to study. 

FREDERIC L. PRYOR 

Swarthmore College 

Pennsylvania 


ROBERT A. SOLO. The Political Author- 
ity and the Market System. Pp. vii, 
418. Cincinnati, Ohio: Southwestern 
Publishing Company, 1974. $4.95, 


In the Preface, the author proposes 
three goals: (1) to develop a theory of 
social change, (2) to explain the histori- 
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cal development of the organization 
and function of political authority, and 
(3) to evaluate current policy and pro- 
pose reforms of public policy. Professor 
Solo utilizes an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to describe and analyze de- 
velopment of public policy. Although 
he does not produce a blueprint that is 
to resolve socio-political-economic 
conflicts inherent in public policy, he 
does achieve his stated objectives with 
superior results. 

~Solo’s theory of social change is 
based on his concept of ideology. 
Ideology as used in this thesis is 
synonymous with weltanschaunng or 
“an image-forming, judgmental process, 
a choice-making, problem-solving 
capability.” The institutional forces de- 
termining the ideology of a society are 
both cause and consequence of choice 
and action. Ideological change is trans- 
formed into social change by political 
policy. The emphasis on organizational 
choice rather than individual choice 
based on self-interest may offend the 
neoclassical economist or ideological 
liberal, but it does give greater 
explanatory power to social change and 
public policy in the United States. 

Solo emphasizes the impact of ideol- 
ogy on the distribution of power in the 
legislative process and economic 
policies that evolve from this action. 
Organizational choice may be either an 
authoritative decision or a composite 
choice. The former is based on the 
“ideology that connects political au- 
thority to those that accept the 
imperatives.” Composite choice is the 
political response to the democratic 
demands of competing, conflicting in- 
terest groups representing individuals. 
Solo validates that the hypothesis of 
legislative and executive action is de- 
termined by composite choice or action 
based on expediency in reaction to a 
social crisis. The action of the Supreme 
Court exemplifies authoritative deci- 
sion which is based on the existing 
ideology and a resistance to change and 
reform. 

The bulk of the book is an evaluation 
of the development and effectiveness of 
economic regulation by political au- 
thority. The extensive summary of 
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anti-trust policy emphasizes the politi- 
cal hypothesis and the power of the 
laissez faire ideology in a corporate 
society. The ideological lag has left the 
political authority in the conflicting role 
of being either a giant-killer or a social 
engineer. This ideological “wasteland” 
since the New Deal has resulted in 
antitrust policy which has been a social 
detriment. Regulatory policy in energy, 
communication, and transportation has 
exhibited similar results and validated 
the dictum that “the road to hell is ' 
paved with good intentions.” 

The essence of reform is the need to 
develop planning and management 
capabilities in regulatory bodies. This 
requires competence and power for 
public administrators and a measure of 
evaluation to keep the political author- 
ity accountable. The establishment of 
national priorities and planning sys- 
tems rather than relying on the offset 
function to react to a crisis export does 
not require a proliferation of agencies. 
Solo credits Nixon's “New Revolution” 
proposal of integrating governmental 
functions as a progressive step in the 
direction of a functional policy system, 
but even this reorganization “has a 
taxonomic character rather than a func- 
tional character.” 

Solo’s work is not an ideological 
critique or defense of American 
Capitalism, but a balanced view of the 
social, political, and technological pro- 
cesses that have generated economic 
control and regulation. His planning 
and programming reform proposals are 
not extensive; however, his analysis of 
the problem and the need for reform 
should help develop the wel- 
tanschaunng necessary to initiate the 
process of problem-solving via public 
policy. 

WILLIAM SPELLMAN 

Coe College 

Cedar Rapids 

Iowa 
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ness of a Social Responsibility. Pp. 
270. Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat 
Press, 1974. $15.00. 


President Coolidge once declared 
that “the business of America is 
business.” In the course of American 
history this theme runs through every 
Administration since George Washing- 
ton. Thus, it was inevitable that at 
least a part of the solution to the 
problem of racial inequality would be 
located within the business sector of 
American Society. Underlying this ap- 
proach is the implicit notion that busi- 
ness is at least a part of the problem. 
Black Americans in the 1960s had al- 
ready begun to analyze the problem in 
these terms and as a result, government 
responded rhetorically in kind. The 
correlation between rhetorical pro- 
nouncements and real action is the 
subject to which Mr. Yancy and Mr. 
Gelber address themselves. 

Mr. Yancy demonstrates the gross 
lack of real action on the part of the 
Nixon Administration, in its so-called 
“Black Capitalism” program. From 
1969 through 1973 the Nixon Adminis- 
tration instituted a broad range of 
programs designed to bring Black 
businessmen into the mainstream of 
American business. Yet, the implemen- 
tation of the program as shown in the 
study is less than adequate. The author 
believes in the potency of the business 
solution to at least a part of the problem 
and, thus, concludes: 


that some aspects of specific federal prog- 
rams suffer from inadequacies in terms of 
funding, administration or general applicabil- 
ity to black business development. The most 
significant finding of this research seems to 
be not that the programs lack merit, but that 
the overall federal effort suffers from a lack 
of direction. There must be a central focus 
and concise objectives regarding black busi- 
ness development and the totality of federal 
efforts in this regard must be aimed at the 
accomplishment of these objectives in an 
organized and coordinated manner. 


The field study conducted as a part of 
this overall study demonstrates the 
shortcomings of the federal program. 
Working in Atlanta from 1969 through 
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1971 using data from the federal agen- 
cies charged with the program (SBA, 
EDA, OEO and OMBE) and a survey of 
the local Black businessmen them- 
selves, the author found that there were 
no direct relations between the federal 
programs and the improvement or lack 
of improvement of black businesses in 
Atlanta. Further, he showed that black 
businesses had improved in these years 
and that improvement was in large 
measure attributable to the overall 
economic improvement of the black 
community. 

The Gelber study takes up the other 
side of this issue by attempting to trace 
the evolution of the social responsibil- 
ity of the Business Community towards 
black people in employment. He 
examines the federal government's ef- 
forts to encourage equal employment 
through the formal channels of legisla- 
tion as well as informal ones of 
Presidential committees and voluntary 
action on the part of the business 
community itself. The scope of this 
study spans the post-World War II 
period to present. Beginning with the 
Eisenhower administration, he traces 
these policies through to that of Mr. 
Nixon. The underlying assumption of 
this study is that there has been some 
real improvement in the attitude of 
major employers towards blacks and 
this improvement is more a result of the 
enlightened self-interest of the busi- 
ness community, than the actions of the 
federal government. The author would 
not deny the definite effects of the civil 
rights movement and the rhetoric of the 
federal government as influences, yet 
he attributes the major results to the 
business community itself. 

There are several areas where valid 
criticism can be leveled at each study. 
However, both studies can stand on 
their own. Both studies fill critical 
needs in social science by providing 
insights into the conflict between inten- 
tion and action. We are still left, how- 
ever, with the overriding question of 
inequality in a capitalist society. What 
is the correct social position of govern- 
ment in a society where the nature of 
that society is largely defined by the 
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operation of business itself? Admitting 
the stated scope of each study and their 
lack of critical analysis of capitalism as 
a system, much can be learned from 
each study. Therefore, they both are 
recommended as insightful pieces of 
research on a period of American his- 
tory that is socially significant. 
ROBERT T. STARKS 
Northeastern Illinois University 
Chicago 
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